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As a leader of free India, Jawaharlal Nehru recognised that his country 
could neither stay out of the world nor divest itself of its own interests in 
world affairs. But to the extent that it was possible, Jawaharlal Nehru sought 
to speak objectively and to be a voice of sanity in the shrill phases of the 
cold war . Whether his influence helped on certain occasions to maintain 
peace is for the future historian to assess. What we do know is that for a 
long stretch of time he commanded an international audience reaching far 
beyond governments, that he spoke for ordinary, sensitive, thinking men 

and women around the globe and that his was a constituency which extended 
far beyond India. 
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FOREWORD 


Jawaharlal Nehru is one of the key figures of the twentieth century. He 
symbolised some of the major forces which have transformed our age. 

When Jawaharlal Nehru was young, history was still the privilege of the 
West; the rest of the world lay in deliberate darkness. The impression given 
was that the vast continents of Asia and Africa existed merely to sustain 
their masters in Europe and North America. Jawaharlal Nehru’s own edu- 
cation in Britain could be interpreted, in a sense, as an attempt to secure for 
him a place within the pale. His letters of the time are evidence of his sensiti- 
vity, his interest in science and international affairs as well as of his pride in 
India and Asia. But his personality was veiled by his shyness and a facade 
of nonchalance, and perhaps outwardly there was not much to distinguish 
him from the ordinary run of men. Gradually there emerged the warm and 
universal being who became intensely involved with the problems of the 
poor and the oppressed in all lands. In doing so, Jawaharlal Nehru gave 
articulation and leadership to millions of people in his own country and in 
Asia and Africa. 

That imperialism was a curse which should be lifted from the brows of 
men, that poverty was incompatible with civilisation, that nationalism should 
be poised on a sense of international community and that it was not sufBcient 
to brood on these things when action was urgent and compelling — these 
were the principles which inspired and gave vitality to Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
activities in the years of India’s struggle for freedom and made him not 
only an intense nationalist but one of the leaders of humanism. 

No particular ideological doctrine could claim Jawaharlal Nehru for its 
own. Long days in jail were spent in reading widely. He drew much from the 
thought of the East and West and from the philosophies of the past and the 
present. Never religious in the formal sense, yet he had a deep love for the 
culture and tradition of his own land. Never a rigid Marxist, yet he was 
deeply influenced by that theory and was particularly impressed by what 
he saw in the Soviet Union on his first visit in 1927. However, he realised 
that the world was too complex, and man had too many facets, to be en- 
compassed by any single or total explanation. He himself was a socialist 
with an abhorrence of regimentation and a democrat who was anxious to 
reconcile his faith in civil liberty with the necessity of mitigating economic 
and social wretchedness. His struggles, both within himself and v.'ith the 
outside world, to adjust such seeming contradictions arc what make his life 
and work significant and fascinating. 



notes and letters in their possession. A few items in Sardar Patel’s Corres- 
pondence and in the volume of documents, Foreign Relations of the United 
States 1946, have also been included. 

The late Shri Pyarelal kindly gave us permission to consult his personal 
collection. The Hindustan Times, The Searchlight, Hindusthan Standard, 
National Herald, The Statesman, The Hindu, Amrit Bazar Patrika, The Free 
Press Journal and The Bombay Chronicle have allowed us to reprint the texts 
of speeches and statements published by them. 

The biographical footnotes and glossaries in the First Series of the Selected 
Works are not repeated; but references to biographical footnotes in those 
volumes are given in the index in italics. Four items, traced recently, have 
been included in the appendix. Three of them belong chronologically to a 
volume in the First Series of the Selected Works, 



EDITORIAL NOTE 


On 2 September 1946, the Congress formed the Interim Government and 
Nehru was sworn in as Member in charge of External Affairs and Common- 
wealth Relations. He was also to serve as Vice-President of the Executive 
Council, With the assumption of office, a new phase in Nehru’s life began; 
and the Second Series of the Selected Works concerns his activities from 
September 1946 to May 1964. Purely official statements and letters, often 
drafted by others and not bearing the mark of Nehru’s personality or style, 
have been omitted. 

This first volume covers the months from September 1946 to January 1947, 
which formed a period of intricate constitutional debate, intensified political 
activity and mounting communal tension. The talks on the constitutional 
problem in London in December 1946 did not help in improving matters 
and the Constituent Assembly met without the participation of the League. 
The Viceroy, Lord Wavell, clearly prejudiced against the Congress, hampered 
the efforts of Nehru and his colleagues to function effectively, and brought 
the Muslim League into the Interim Government on 26 October 1946 without 
securing explicit commitments from its leaders that they accepted the Cabinet 
Mission plan in full. So the League set itself to wreck the Interim Govern- 
ment from within while its ministry in Bengal connived at growing violence 
and communal rioting. But the situation in Bihar was brought under control 
by the joint efforts of the representatives of the Congress and the League in 
the Interim Government. 

Some of the material of this volume has been selected from the papers of 
Jawaharlal Nehru. Shrimati Indira Gandhi has made available to us a large 
number of documents in her possession, and these papers have been referred 
to in the footnotes as the J.N. Collection. The letters in 126 bound volumes 
in the Nehru Memorial Library are cited as the J.N. Correspondence. 
Some other letters and notes, kept separately, are categorized as the J.N. 
Papers. 

The Nehru Memorial Library has been good enough to provide access to 
all the relevant collections in its custody. The Controller of Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office in London has permitted reprinting of some documents 
published in Volumes VIII and IX of The Transfer of Power 1942-7. The 
India Office Library in London and the United States National Archives at 
Washington have allowed the printing of some material in their custody. 
The President’s and Prime Minister’s Secretariats, the Ministry of Law and 
the National Archives of India have authorized the reproduction of some 
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would come in the way very seriously of arrangements for the next Congress 
session* 

Therefore, I am clearly of opinion that the motion of no-confidence, to 
which Shri Shibbanlal refers, should not be considered at the Meerut meeting 
of the P.C.C., but at a subsequent meeting to be held at Lucknow. I would 
add that the motion of no-confidence can only be accepted for consideration 
after Shri Shibbanlal Saksena has resigned his membership of the Council. 

I suggest that you send a copy of my letter to Shri Shibbanlal Saksena and 
also place it before the next meeting of the Council and, if necessary, the 
P.C.C. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


3. A meeting of the U.P.P.C.C. was held at Lucknow on 21 October 1946. The no- 
confidence motion was taken up but defeated by 243 to 145 votes. 


2. The National Flag^ 


The tricolour is the symbol of India’s freedom. How many times we have 
gathered imder this flag and unfurled it. How many times we have fallen, but 
again marched forward. This is the way nations move forward. We have 
not yet fully realized our dream. We have got over our foreign enemy, but he 
is not yet completely crushed. We have yet to get over our internal quarrels 
and differences and it can only be done through mutual love and toleration. 

We have gathered under this flag at a time when a new page in India’s 
history is being turned. At this time we should not forget our basic principle 
of fighting for the emancipation of 400 million people of our country, raising 
their standard of living and working for Hindu-Muslim unity and complete 
freedom. 

We have yet to attain our freedom. But we cannot build it on internecine 
quarrels. This flag which I have hoisted today does not belong to Hindus or 
Muslims or Christians or Parsis individually, but it belongs to the entire 
nation. I want that India should be free as early as possible. 


TO T- “ September 1946. 77, e Hindustan 

Times and The Hindu, 24 September 1946. 
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1. To Damodar Swarup Seth^ 


New Delhi 
10th September 1946 


Dear Comrade, 

I have received your letter of the 9th September.^ I rather hesitate to give any 
rulings as Congress President in my present capacity. Presumably, some 
changes will be made in the Congress Presidentship at the next A.I.C.C. 
meeting. 

However, as you have referred the matter to me, I am giving you 
my opinion below, both as Congress President and as a member of the 
U.P.P.C.C. 

It has long been our convention that the Executive Council of the Provincial 
Congress Committee should function as a Cabinet with joint responsibility. 
No member of the Council can vote against a decision of the Council in full 
P.C.C. meeting or elsewhere. He should not publicly oppose or criticise a 
decision of the executive. If that is so, it is still more obvious that no member 
of the executive, so long as he is a member of that executive, can bring a 
motion of no-conhdence in the Council or in the office-bearers or m the 
President. If he wants to bring forward such a motion before the full P.C.O. 
he should first resign from the membership of the Executive Council. After 
that he is free to bring such a motion or criticise the decisions of the Council 
or the office-bearers. Shri Shibbanlal Saksena should, therefore, first resign 
from the Executive Council before he can send any such resolution. It seems 
to me highly improper for any member to criticise the Executive Council 

while he remains such a member, _ .. u u 

Normally, when a motion of no-confidence is sent in, it should have 
precedence over other work. Therefore, in the ordinary course, such a motion 
should be brought for^vard at the next meeting of the P-^.C. But according 
to the rules of the P.C.C. such a motion must be considered at a meet, g 
specially called for this purpose. Also, the Council 
resolution that such a special meeting should be convened in c . ‘ 

Lucknow for the purpose of considering a motion f 
practical reasons also, it seems to me undesirable t la sue . . . ^ 

should be considered at a meeting convened for ^ ° \ 

reception committee for the next Congress session. It P . 

discussion on this resolution may interfere very serious y ^'•l . . 

before the P.C.C., that is, the formation of a reception comm 


2. DaniXliS'nip Seth. President of the U.P.P.CC, l^d "Sf by 

whether a no-conGdence motion against the office- /.j,. pre «t Mecnii on 

Shibbanlal Saksena could be mosed at the next meeting of the P.CC ..t .teerui 

26 September 1946. 
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which the A.I.C.C. should resolve. There is a resolution on the subject and it 
is for the House to decide whether to accept it or not.** 

Three weeks ago the Congress assumed office at the Centre. We entered 
the Secretariat to find a huge building with any number of rooms where 
thousands of people worked. It appeared to me that one might stay in that 
building for years and yet never know what was happening in the other 
corner. I am in charge of external affairs. India’s contacts with foreign 
countries are growing fast even though she may not yet be completely free. 
The Interim Government have not yet announced their foreign and domestic 
policy, but, of course, that policy will be the policy of the A.I.C.C. 

The Congress has assumed a great responsibility in forming the Interim 
Government. We are there to construct a new edifice. And it is for the 


A.I.C.C. to help us in that task. The whole world is watching the Congress 
and India. India cannot live in isolation. What happens elsewhere in the 
world affects us. Similarly the whole world will be affected by our policy. 

India will throw in her weight in the cause of peace. She will make her 
contribution to bring about peace. In doing so she will take an independent 
stand and not act as a satellite of any Power. India’s foreign policy will affect 
the whole world. India should strive for the liberation of colonial countries. 
International problems are, of course, intricate and complex. From what one 
hears as to what is happening in the Paris Peace Conference* or at the 
U.N.O. it all looks like a chidiakhana. There is confusion. Just now, how- 
ever, I am not in a position to correctly assess the state of affairs and India 
should avoid taking a wrong decision. All the facts are not before us. We, 
however, realise that the two powerful nations in the world, the United States 
an ussia, can make and unmake things. They can bring about lasting 


® Con^unists in India opposed the fundamental policy of the Congress 

that history- This conflict should not be taken to indicate 

nresJm in/.' ^ State. Whatever foreign policy the 

present Interim Government may formulate it will be that of a free country. 


T y membership 
office in the Interim Gaver^’^ of the Congress on account of his holding 

tion in strong opposi- 

States. Dr. Evatt the foreicn mi ' other participating East European 

of Ausinu., who object^l ,o u,= domlDi. 

or,h= 

and Afghanistan— •were admittpa or. lo a U-N.O., only three— Sweden, Iceland 
vetoed the admission of ^arn’a 

Transjordan and PolSl ‘J*® Soviet Union that of Eire. 
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3. Resignation of the Presidentship^ 


Friends and Comrades, I am relinquishing the Congress Presidentship.^ I feel 
ashamed to stand before the Committee and return the honour they bestowed 
on me. It is not because I have got something bigger, but because I and my 
colleagues have accepted office which has given us some power to work for 
the nation, though not complete power. The Working Committee agreed to 
join the Interim Government because, I believe, that was the desire of the 
A.I.C.C.^ It is not possible to convene the A.I.C.C. every time the Working 
Committee has to take an important decision. Whatever the Working 
Committee has done would be placed before the A.I.C.C. for ratification. 

In the history of the Congress a new step has been taken which is a vital 
departure from the traditional policy of the Congress. They have taken charge 
of the major part of the Government of India. Of course, complete 
independence yet remains to be achieved. The Congress organisation still 
remains a revolutionary organisation. It struggled hard in the past for the 
freedom of India and launched many movements. Some eight years ago the 
Congress decided to accept office in the provinces. After two and a half years 
the Ministries went out of office. Now the Congress has decided on a step of 
equal importance, if not greater. Decisions have been taken to participate in 
the Constituent Assembly and to form an Interim Government. This big 
decision was obviously influenced by circumstances. 

I do not know if it would be proper for members in the Interim Govern- 
ment to be members of the Working Committee as well. Indeed it is difficult 
for a person to discharge both responsibilities. I do not know what there is in 
store in the future. May be, there is conflict in store, the future is unpredict- 
able. It is impossible for a person to hold office in the Interim Government 
and at the same time continue to be Congress President as well. Moreover it 
is possible that we shall have to wage another struggle for securing freedom 
and we shall have to be prepared for it. However, these are big questions 


1. Inaugural address at the A.I.C.C. session, New Delhi, 23 September 1946. From The 
Hindustan Times, 24 September 1946 and Amrita Bazar Patrika, 25 September 1946. 

2. The Congress Working Committee accepted Nehru’s resignation from tlie President- 
ship on 25 September but requested him to continue till the election of the new 
President. J.B. Kripalani took over as President on 21 November at Meerut 

3. The Congress Working Committee, in a resolution adopted on 10 August 1946, re- 
affirmed its previous decision of 26 June to accept the Cabinet Mission's proposals 
regarding the constituent assembly and an interim government This dedsion was 
ratified by the A.I.C.C. on 7 July, 
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who are in the Interim Government now would be ready to resign from 
cither organisation at any time the House wished. I and my four colleagues 
are in the Interim Government not for personal honour. We are there at the 
command of Congressmen. In fact if the choice was left to me and my four 
colleagues, I am sure we would prefer membership of the Congress Working 
Committee to membership of the Interim Government. Personally, I would 
like to continue as President of the Congress rather than become a member of 
the Government. But sometimes men are called upon to do things that give 
no personal pleasure but have to be undertaken as a duty. 

Regarding Munshi Ahmed Din’s contention that independence cannot be 
achieved without a revolution, may I ask, if we have not worked for revo- 
lution all these twenty-five years, then what have we been doing? Have we 
been wasting time in a fruitless errand? Are we in the Interim Government 
because of the Viceroy’s kindness? We are there by right and by our strength. 

Revolutionaries in other countries follow the method of breaking down the 
obstacles first and then rebuilding, whereas we in India under Mahatma 
Gandhi’s guidance have succeeded in rebuilding simultaneously with breaking 
down obstacles. Revolutionaries in other countries, if they failed to break 
down the obstacles, broke down themselves in the attempt. That danger did 
not befall us because our movement is built on sounder foundations. 

Congress occupies the present position owing to its strength and by 
strength I understand action, not speeches. 

I do not know where I shall be after two months. Will I be in the Secretariat 
or in the battlefield? We have to remain alert at all times. Those who talk of 


revolution talk as if revolution is to come after a few years. I believe that the 
age of revolution is right here and now. 

The result of the vote on the resolution should not be taken to mean a 
victory for one or the other side. 

^ The two amendments moved yesterday had one common object, namely, to 
limit the proportion of members of the Interim Government who could be 
permitted to remain on the Working Committee. That really amounted to 
accepting the principle of the resolution and going beyond it. I would there- 
fore put to the vote^ a composite amendment seeking to limit the number of 
members of the Interim Government who could be members of the Working 
Committee without specifying the number for the moment. 

A resolution has already been passed by the Working Committee on the 
appenings m Calcutta and elsewhere. I suggest that it is not enough for the 
^ victims of these happenings; they 

hap^mngs'°'"‘'‘^'"^ repetition of the 


^35 votes to 80 the 

P by Nehru was rejected by an overwhelming majority. 
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Our foreign policy will be for peace in the world. Accordingly in inter- 
national councils our representatives will work as peace-makers. We are for 
peace and not for war. 

We should have a new Frontier policy. Problems in the tribal areas should 
be solved differently. The Congress has been all along urging a revision of the 
policy with regard to the tribal areas.’ The Congress is opposed to aerial 
bombing and has condemned it in the past. Now soon after our Government 
had taken charge we heard that there was bombing on the Frontier. The first 
information I got on the subject was from Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan. I did 
whatever I could in this regard. I am grateful to Badshah Khan for the timely 
public statement he issued.® The question now remains as to what should be 
the Interim Government’s policy especially with regard to the tribal areas. 
The old policy was there in existence for over a century. Now that must be 
changed. 

The tribal policy affects the whole of India. Our policy should be that we 
maintain brotherly and friendly lelations with the tribal people. They are not 
foreigners but our own kith and kin. There is the question of Baluchistan’ 
where there is no responsible government. It is a big problem which faces the 
Interim Government and something must be done immediately. 


7. See Selected Works, Vol. 8, pp. 465-467. 

8. On 6 September, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan declared that Waziristan was subjected 
to mass aerial bombardment. 

9. The Baluchistan Agency consisted of Kalat State and the feudatory States of Las Bela 
and Kharan. The Kalat State was a confederacy of partially independent chiefs headed 
by the Khan of Kalat. The Resident and Agent to the Governor-General in Baluchistan 
conducted the relations between the Government of India and the Khan and exercised 
general political supervision through the Political Agent of Kalat, 


4. The Interim Government and the Working Committee^ 


Friends, I have to make a few observations on the debate which, I think, has 
been of a high order. The five members of the Congress Working Committee’ 


1. Speech on the Working Committee resolution at the A.I.C.C., New Delhi, 24 Septem- 
ber 1946. From The Hindustan Times, 25 September 1946 and Amrita Bazar Fatrika, 
26 September 1946. 

2. Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel, Rajendra Prasad, C. Rajagopalachari and 
Sarat Chandra Bose. 
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on Others and complaining that the Communists are instigating the labour to 
strike. But it is not enough to complain. We have to realize that throwing 
the blame upon others does not relieve us of our own responsibility in the 
matter. When we take up a certain cause then there is no room for complain- 
ing. Some of us even go to . the extent of saying that the fault lies with the 
masses. It is unworthy to talk like that. If there is a fault, the fault must lie 
with us. 

One thing is obvious to me, which is that the Congress has immensely 
grown in strength. This strength has grown in two ways, first by our increas- 
ing hold over the masses, and second by clearing the obstacles in our way. 
The only remaining hurdle in the field is the Muslim League and it is no 
doubt a major obstacle. Other oppositions are insignificant and hardly count. 
Nevertheless, although the Congress has gained in popularity, it is not yet 
able to direct the course of events in the country. Whether it is a strike or a 
riot, the Congress is unable to control it. This makes it obvious that the 
Congress organisation has not yet adapted itself to the changed circum- 
stances. It still moves in the old ruts. 


You want to have a Congress office in every village. That is desirable. 
This question has been before us for 25 years. The real problem however is 
not of opening offices but of changing our outlook. You know that when we 
first came into the field, we had neither an office nor even a building of our 
own. We used to work in what shelter we could find. Today the Congress 
has Its own buildings and offices. We had nothing of the sort. All we had 
was our faith and our enthusiasm. Enthusiasm as a rule does not last long, 
but surprising as it may seem, ours has endured. What I wish to emphasise is 
hat despite Its increase in strength, the Congress as yet has no corresponding- 
y increased hold over the course of events in the country. I will not accept 

MioZrZ to be revo- 

resDonsihlp p ° t India. In the last resort we are 

maLs had Sr Muslim League does. If our work among the 

On mv comprehensive, we would have attained fuller success. 

Srfnr I “y ^^^diness to accept the 

in Scut a ft If thousands have died 

by dacoities the ° weakness. If the villages are ravaged 

on oTT’ the ultimate responsibility is ours. Let us notlthrow the blame 


I am not however concerned with thefi S^T W 

about which I wish to say somethL Th^fn o°e point 

y something. The formation of the new Interim 
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5. Party Organisation and Work^ 


I have been wondering what to tell you. I have not followed the discussion 
you have carried on here for two hours, but from what I could gather during 
the few minutes I have been present here, I perceive the gravity of the prob- 
lems that confront you. Without going into details, I should like to say a 
few words about them. 

For the last 25 years I have had close associations with the Congress 
organization. It was when I was the Secretary of the U.P. Provincial Congress 
Committee^ that I gained my first direct knowledge of the day-to-day prob- 
lems of its organization. Later, when I became the General Secretary^ and 
then the President'* of the Congress my intimacy with the organization and 
its working grew closer and deeper. But during the last few years I have had 
no direct contact with the organization, i was, no doubt, regularly attending 
the A.I.C.C. sessions and the U.P. Provincial Congress Committee meetings, 
but there was no direct responsibility upon me. The result is that I am not 
fully aware of the details of the radical changes that have crept into our 
organization, though I am conscious enough of their general nature and 
trend. These changes have affected not only the Congress but also the nation 
at large. The impact of these changes has become increasingly obvious, 
specially since 1942. But I am sorry to say that many of our colleagues do not 
recognise these changes and continue to talk as before. They move in the 
same old way and are oblivious of the changing environments. The world has 
changed, but not they. As in religion, so in politics we are in danger of losing 
the vision of the whole in the narrowness of the dogma. Courage and en- 
thusiasm we have in plenty, but what we need is the capacity to keep pace 
with changing India and the changing world. 

For example, look at the wave of strikes* in the country. Some of them are 
justifiable, others are not. We have, however, the habit of putting the blame 


1. Speech at the meeting of the Provincial Congress Committees’ Presidents and Secretaries 
held in New Delhi on 24 September 1946. Congress Bulletin, 16 October 1946, pp. 7-10 
and A.I.C.C. Fhe No. G-64/1946, pp. 84-88, N.M.M.L. 

2. Nehru was Secretary of the U.P. Provincial Congress Committee from 1921 to 1923. 

3. Nehru was General Secretary of the A.I.C.C. from 1923 to 1925. 

4. Elected President of the fortyfourth session of the Indian National Congress held at 

Lahore in 1929. . 

5. The postal employees went on strike all over India, and there were one-day sympathetic 
strikes in Madras, Bombay and Calcutta in support of their demand. Railway servi^ 
were partially disrupted by a strike on the South Indian Railway. Bombay witnessed a 
widespread sweepers’ strike on the day after the assumption of oflBre by the CongreM. 
Employees of the Bengal circle paralysed the work of the Imperial Bank of India. 
Strikes in other Indian railways and textile industry were averted after protracte 
negotiations. 
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we might fail to carry the people with us. During the civil disobedience 
movement and the 1942 struggle those who were outside the prison bars met 
the challenge of the hour with such short-term programmes as they could 
make. 

I want to impress on you that the next few months are very critical and 
decisive. We must lose no time in putting our organization in order. We must 
not dissipate our resources in political rivalries and factional loyalties.*® 
There is no objection to groups when they represent differences in principles 
but it is improper to form them on mere personal grounds. 

You have seen what has happened recently in Calcutta and Bombay.** 
I shudder when I think of it, not so much because of the deaths of a few 
thousands — after all death comes to all sooner or later — ^but because of the 
manner of their deaths. It is a barbarous, dastardly way in which the innocent 
were butchered and brother set against brother. 

Before I conclude I would ask you to bear in mind two points. There could 
be nothing more stupid than that we should quarrel among ourselves. Do not 
in the passion of the moment allow yourselves to be caught in communal 
quarrels. Finally I would say that it is necessary that the work in the provinces 
should be conducted efficiently. However efficiently the A.I.C.C. office 
functions it can do little if the provinces lag behind. Once more I shall say: 
India is changing, be ready to meet its challenge. Jai Hind. 


10 . 


11 . 


The Revolution^ Socialist Party and the Forward Bloc accused the Congress of 
rompromising with the British. The Forward Bloc was opposed to the demand for 
Pakistan, whereas the younger members of the Revolutionary Sociahst Party of India 
Mno^red t^ proposal for an Interim Government and a Constituent Assembly. 
The Radical Democratic Party held that, in order to be fully representative, the Consti- 
tuent Assembly shodd be elected on an adult franchise. The Party was critical of both 
the Congress and the Muslim League. 

There were communal riots in Calcutta and Bombay. 


6. The New Tasks before fhe Volunteers^ 


twenty ve^s I ^ minutes. You know for the last 

Sow I am r? f ^*tb the Congress Volunteer Organisation 

SJXtook ‘^^“^"des like Dr. Hardi- 

k r who took up the job of training the youth as long as 20 years back. 

and the Presid^te t^d ^wrel^^s oTth? Pro*^ ^“Sress Volunteer Organisations 
New Delhi on 25 September 1946 A ICC ^“Sress Committees held at, 

also printed in 16 £^94?' 
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Government has had its repercussions on the Congress. The Congress has at 
once gained and lost in strength thereby. We have to be on our guard lest it 
weakens the very basis of our Congress organization. We must draw a lesson 
from what is happening in India today. Widespread strikes, food scarcity® in 
Madras and Mysore and the terrible toll of life during the Bengal famine are 
all chapters in our history which we must study and leam from. Though the 
responsibility for the Bengal tragedy must be shared between the Central 
Government of the day and the Muslim League Provincial Government, 
nevertheless it is a picture which should teach us much and which we must 
bear in mind. All this makes it plain that the British hold over the country is 
fast slipping and that they are no longer able to govern it. The British rule is 
crumbling by its own weakness but before it finally disappears it may leave 
in its trail a thousand calamities for our people. 

I should like you to understand that there is a great deal of difference 
between the Interim Government and the Provincial Governments formed by 
the Congress.® The difference is not merely quantitative but qualitative. As 
long as the Central Government was under the British most of the funda- 
mental powers were with them. Even now they have some of these powers 
but the system is changing and the present state of affairs cannot remain 
static. British authority must either retire or face a conflict. The present crisis 
cannot continue. The march of events will force the issue, whether for good 
or for evil. India has reached a critical phase in her history. Such a state o 
events cannot remain stationary. A radical change is inevitable. What we 
see today will not remain unchanged for long; it will not be the same three or 
six months hence. May be our strength will grow and with it the strengt o 
the Interim Government; may be we shall have to launch another struple. 
It is difficult to plan too far ahead, for the shape of things will change from 
day to day. I cannot say what the Congress will be like six months hence. 
I can only think in terms of a short-distance programme. We have to e rea y 
for all eventualities, for the time at our disposal is short and we a^ to mee 
the challenge of British authority and justify ourselves in the eyes of our own 
people. Our programme must be suited to the need of the occasion or e se 


8. In January 1946 the rice crop in North Malabar and the Godav^ moS 

by a cyclone. whUe that in the Tanjore delta suffered o^g to 
soon, in February scarcity areas were announced in ffie 

Southern areas. On the basis of 12 oz. daUy ration Madr^n^ded to unport 1.800.000 
tons of grain. Mysore 300.000 tons and Bombay about 400^.*°“; g,, entrust- 

9. The ProSncid Autonomy Scheme under the Gove^ent of 

ed certain subjects exclusively to the jurisdiction of e ^ control of the 

other subjects such as defence and external affairs were p ^ envisaged by 

Governor-General and Central Ministers. The on 

the Cabinet Mission involved the setting up of an All y n-rtfolios were to be 
the administration while constitution making was m progress. All po 

held by Indians. 
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central and provincial organisations. They should also abide by the regu- 
lations which are to be prepared here. The Provincial G.O.C.s may be 
appointed by the Congress Working Committee, as General Shah Nawaz 
has been. In the Working Committee it has been suggested that the President 
of the Congress should also be the Chief Officer Commanding of the volun- 
teer corps. In my opinion this is very correct. When India is completely 
independent, the President of the Indian Republic will be the Commander-in- 
Chief of all the forces. It does not mean that the President should himself be 
a soldier. The President of the United States of America need not be a soldier, 
though he is the supreme commander of all the American forces. It is in the 
interests of the country that a civilian should be at the head of the volunteer 
organisation. Therefore it is quite to the point that the President of the 
Congress should be the Chief Officer Commanding. 

I would ask you to bear in mind two important factors while considering 
the suggestions; the desirability of provincial autonomy and, second, the 
necessity of maintaining connection with the centre and a uniform code of 
regulations. 

I understand that you have seen the note prepared by General Shah Nawaz, 
and have also put forth certain proposals. I have not seen those proposals, 
but I am sure that whatever you adopt after due consideration would be 
proper. Of course, the final decision lies with the Congress Working Com- 
mittee, but it is quite evident that if you all agree among yourselves, the 
Congress Working Committee will have no objection to your decisions, 
provided there is no clash with principles. 

As regards the name, in the first note it was suggested as “Congress 
Volunteer Organisation” or “Hindustani Seva Dal”. The latter is quite a 
fitting name. You may adopt it or, if you like, choose another. It is for you 
to decide. 

I am sure that our Volunteer Organisation will be a success. On the one 
hand we have with us Shah Nawaz Saheb who has army experience, and on 
the other all of you are there who have had experience of the Congress 
volunteer organisation for a long time. There is no doubt that our orga- 
nisation has nonviolence as its creed, yet unless the discipline of the army 
and the spirit of the volunteer are blended together, we cannot have a 
good orgamsation. Luckily we have an opportunity for a happy blend here. 

We must bear in mind that our volunteers in the villages must be given 
some day-to-day work. Unless they are charged with some such duties as the 
spread of adult literacy, maintenance of cleanliness in the villages, and 
affording them protection, and unless they are required to submit regular 
reports of their work, they will not feel themselves responsible. We are not to 
confine ourselves to mere enrolment of volunteers; we ought to be able to 
show some work as well. For that purpose paid inspectors in large numbers 
will have to be appointed. Our volunteers will, of course, be honorary, but 
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During this long period we have had sufficient experience regarding the 
volunteer organisation. Now the time has come when we should make use 
of that experience. It is true that our labour in the field has not been fully 
fruitful inasmuch as we do not yet have a strong all India organisation. We 
have always wanted a big volunteer organisation, but circumstances have 
prevented us from having one. During the war we resorted to new methods 
and especially in the United Provinces we intended to train hundreds of 
thousands of villagers. Our idea was that even if we could not impart full 
training to our men, we should at least train them to face an external in- 
vasion, to protect themselves and others from dacoits, and be generally 
helpful in all eventualities. Our programme was to train villagers on a large 
scale, but due to several reasons, we could not achieve our objective. One of 
the reasons, of course, was that we had no trained instructors. Nonetheless 
it was a helpful experience and we found the villagers taking interest in the 
work. I want you to make use of that experience and bring the villagers into 
the fold of our volunteer organisation. Now, when India is changing, we 
need a strong volunteer organisation which should not only help in achieving 
the independence of India, but also in serving the villagers. Such volunteers 
should do Congress work in the villages, keep the village clean, impart 
education to the villagers and organise them into volunteer corps. I want the 
work to be done in such a way that millions of our countrymen should be 
trained for the purpose I have already explained. For that we will have to 
open training centres and convey the message to everybody, but I warn you 
that unless the masses themselves take up this cause, the work cannot be 
organised on a nationwide scale. 

You know, a few months back Major General Shah Nawaz Khan was 
requested, on behalf of the A.I.C.C., to render help in this connection.^ We 
are fortunate to have him amongst us as he is a trained and experienced 
soldier and is known to everybody. I had long talks with him and he put forth 
many suggestions. A note was subsequently prepared in connection with the 
volunteer corps by him^ and was placed before the Congress Working 
Committee for consideration. The Congress Working Committee appointed 
him as the G.O.C., and asked him to prepare a draft constitution. We have 
before us his suggestions regarding the organisation. In this connection I 
may add tliat the provinces will be the strongholds of the organisation and 
will have the maximum provincial autonomy. We do not want to impose 
control upon any province. The provinces can organise according to their 
own facilities, but they must keep in view the vital connection between the 

2. On 8 July Presidents and Secretaries of the Provindal Congress Committees 

parts of India assembled at Bombay to organise a volunteer corps under the leadership 
of Major General Shah Nasraz Khan of the Indian National Army. ^ 

3. In his note Shah Nawaz Khan outlined the draft rules for the formation and functioning 
of the volunteer organisation at the Centre and in the provinces. 
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8. Armngements for Volunteers at the Meerut Session^ 


I have discussed the question of the volunteer organisation for the Meerut 
Congress with some members of the Reception Committee from Meerut as 
well as some people specially in charge of volunteer organisation there. 
Certain difficulties have been pointed out to me and they are worthy of 
consideration. 

It is proposed to have about 1,000 1.N.A. personnel and about 3,500 other 
volunteers. The I.N. A. men will naturally be commanded by their own officers 
and will form a unit. The other volunteers will have their own officers. All 
the volunteers, however, including I.N.A. will necessarily be under some kind 
of a joint command and under the general direction of the Reception Com- 
mittee or the sub-committee formed for this purpose. This will not interfere 
with the internal arrangements of the I.N.A. but will be responsible for their 
disposition and the kind of work allotted to them. 

It is obvious that there cannot be any marked differentiation between 
I.N.A. people and other volunteers. Any differentiation will give rise to ill- 
feeling and resentment. Many of our civil volunteers are people used to a 
certain standard of comfort and yet they have to put up with the arrange- 
ments made for all volunteers which mean a lower standard. 

Thus we cannot have two separate standards of comfort, equipment or 
conv^ence for the I.N.A. men and the non-I.N.A. volunteers. There may 
e minor ifferences to suit each group but in the main the two will approxi- 
mate to each other. 


tradition behind them, will probably think 
that the normal army facilities should be provided for them. This is not 

thpm th t tvi otherwise. It should be made perfectly clear to 

volunteers without payment of any kind being made to 

money money as possible because it is public 

TosS r and if the 

Among some^f^ th number of our volunteers accordingly, 

sum o? Rs vrona/ r the budget for the I.N.A. men is a 

pocket monev'tn in money. It is not possible for us to give any 

Lnno Xd to X- P^st and we 

Aga n U s X d 11' to others. 

I.N. A Inll " to provide blankets or beddings for the 

ed to bring their omis^Xf I"' suppos- 

for. We either have to provid^e them for f difficult to provide 

lo provide them for every volunteer or for none, and to 


1. Note, New Delhi. 1 October 1946. 


A.I.C.C. Fhe No. 60/1946, pp. 63-65, N.M.M.L. 
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trainers and instructors will need to be paid. It is for you to consider this 
programme and decide on the best possible way of keeping the volunteers 
busy to the benefit of the villagers. I am sure that whatever you will decide 
will be in the interests of the country. I shall respect your decisions and shall 
even be prepared to suppress my own opinion in order to go with you as far 
as possible. 

Another problem which we have to face is that in the Congress there are 
today more than one volunteer organisations. In certain places this activity is 
coloured by party politics. You must decide that our volunteer corps should 
be a disciplined body and only those who accept the code of discipline of the 
volunteer corps should be enrolled as its members. 

Just now a delegate asked me what steps should be taken in the States to 
organise volunteer corps. The delegate has also stated that he comes from 
Ajmer which is surrounded by many States, The question is very pertinent 
and I would say that in view of the existence of the Praja Mandals in the 
States, it would be better for the Congress Committees to consult the Praja 
Mandal authorities in the matter of organising volunteer corps. I would 
advise the delegate from Ajmer to build up an organisation in his own pro- 
vince first, and then help the Praja Mandals in the neighbouring States to 
organise the Praja Mandal volunteer organisations. What relations such 
volunteer organisations should have with the Congress may be decided in 
your meeting. Jai Hind. 


7. To the General Secretaries, A.I.C.C.^ 


New Delhi 
September 25, 1946 


Dear Comrade, 

For reasons that are known to you and were stated by me at the meeting of 
the A.I.C.C., I am tendering my resignation of the office of President of the 
Congress. You will kindly place this before the Working Committee and take 
their directions about the arrangements to be made. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. Congress Bulletin. 15 October 1946, p. 4; also printed in The Hindustan rimes, 
26 September 1946. 
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India, so that this ancient land attain its rightful and honoured place in the 
world and make its full contribution to the promotion of world peace and 
the procrcss and welfare of mankind, and directs all Congressmen to work 
to this end. 

This resolution is in the nature of a directive to Congressmen telling them 
their goal in the Constituent Assembly. It says that the constitution which 
we frame should be for an independent sovereign republic. It is clear that free 
India will be a republic and not a monarchy. Though it was well understood, 
it had never been stated clearly. We have reached a stage when the Consti- 
tuent Assembly is shortly meeting to frame a constitution for India. There 
arc only two points mentioned in the resolution. The first is that free India 
will be a republic and the second that it should be a kind of a socialistic 
constitution. 

We must remember that the first problem is the removal of the British 
Power from India. Other problems come afterwards. On the earlier resolution 
a number of speeches had been made which were not exactly relevant, for 
that resolution related to past happenings. 

What wc have to consider now is what we arc going to do tomorrow. 
Arc wc to remain in the Interim Government or in the Constituent Assembly? 
It is worth considering. During the last few weeks there were many occasions 
when I was on the point of resigning. I do not know what may happen 
within a week, ten days or a month. But one thing is clear that the freedom 
with which 1 used to place my views before the country is no longer there. 
Tl’.crc arc difficulties now. Every time I feel difficulty in frankly expressing 
my views. So I thought it better to keep quiet. I think I was right. 

You should remember that wc joined the Interim Government two weeks 
after the Calcutta happenings and thereafter there was a wave of disturbances 
tliroughout the country from Bengal to Bihar and other parts of the country. 
Congressmen, particularly those in the Interim Government or those holding 
responsible positions in the Congress, did not get time to sleep. Wc know 
that wc have not been successful to the extent wc had hoped. There were 
people who criticized us. They have a right to do so. But when we asked 
them whether wc should resign they said ‘no’. They thought things would 
go '.vor.se. 

Only a few weeks ago I returned from Bihar.^ I intended to remain there 
for four hours but remained there for a week. People are criticizing certain 
Statements about me published in the press.'* These statements are wrong. I 

?. Oa 9 No->-::iibcr 1946. 

4, On 5 Ncvtmbtr 1946. Mahatma Gandhi criticized Nehru’s action of callios in the 
t(i suppress the riots. On the same day Shyama Prasad Mookerjee accused 
!..s Interim Government of threatening to bomb the people of Bihar, which he said 
i.,s peatest disservice to the Hindus. On 8 November 1946, the students of Patna 
l..msrrsit>- demonstrated against Nehru's visit to Bihar. 
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provide them for every volunteer would mean a very large sum of money. 
It would also mean a great deal of labour and collection of material in a 
short time which is difficult. 

I have mentioned one or two matters, but the main thing is that there 
should be approximation between all classes of volunteers and curtailment of 
expenses as far as possible. We have to run this Congress with limited 
resources and we do not want to be entangled in heavy debts. 

I.N.A. men are used to army discipline and army ways. This would be of 
value. At the same time it should be explained to them that we cannot treat 
the general public in the way the army or the police usually treat them. We 
cannot be rough with the public. We have to be as friendly and cooperative 
as possible and treat them as our own comrades and not as a hostile element. 

Whenever large numbers of people are gathered together for any kind of 
work many occasions arise of petty friction. This is bound to happen as 
between I.N.A. men and other volunteers and as between the volunteers and 
the public. Every effort should be made to avoid this by following uniform 
policies and carrying out in a disciplined way the general directions issued 
from the top. A small committee might be formed to look after these .petty, 
matters of friction and to dispose of them as soon as they arise. .- . ' 

While there will be many suitable and competent men looking after arrange- 
ments and volunteering in Meerut, I suggest that full advantage should be 
taken of Major General Shah Nawaz and Dr. N.S. Hardikar, both of whom 
have great experience in their respective lines. Together they will be able to 
help greatly. I might add that uniforms should be of khadi only both for 
I.N.A. men and others: 


An Independent Sovereign Republic^ 


I move the follwing resolution^ and appeal to you to pass it unanimously. 


On the eve of the summoning of the Constituent Assembly to rame a 
constitution for India, this Congress declares that it stands for an in epen 
dent sovereign republic wherein all powers and authority are ®r‘ve rom 

the people, and for a constitution wherein social objectives are ai ow 

to promote freedom, progress and equal opportunity for ate peop 


1. Speech at the subjects committee meeting of the Meerut T^^i^ustan 

the Congress Presidentship to J.B. Kripalani. 21 November 1946. From The Hindustan 

Times. 22 November 1946. . . . t,,,. __ anneal 

2. Notices regarding several amendments to this resoluUon were p j dissension 

from the Chair, all were withdrawn and the resolution was earned without dissension. 
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Leaguers to take the help of the British Government and oppose the national 

struggle. . , 

The aim of the British was to make the Muslim League into a “king’s 

party”. The British Government’s policy is that the Muslim League should be 
exploited for their selfish ends. These things became clear to us. Pemanent 
services, particularly the British officials, supported them. They think that 
they are the rulers of the Indian people and that Congress and League come 
and go. The Congress has been fighting for the removal of the British 
Government. So there is anti-Congress feeling among British bureaucrats. 
Since the League is also against the Congress, there is a mental alliance bet- 
ween the two. 

During the past few weeks things have gone to such an extent that we 
were on the point of resigning. I had to tell the Viceroy on two occasions that 
we wanted to resign from the Government. I do not know what will happen 
in future but this much I want to tell you that if the present state of affairs 
continues a struggle is imminent whether we are in the Interim Government 
or outside it. There is a conflict of ideologies. I want to say that our patience 
is strained to the breaking point and if these things continue they will lead to 
a big struggle. 

It was clear from Mr. Jinnah’s statements that the League entered the 
Government not to work it but because they feared they would be weakened 
if they kept out.® It was also clear from Mr. Jinnah’s letters to the Viceroy 
that the League did not accept the Statement of May 16.’° If so, how could 
they continue in the Interim Government? 

It is absurd to go on breaking promises so often and expect that Govern- 
ment will go on. The Viceroy is gradually removing the wheels of the 
car. In any case, the situation is critical, but nevertheless we must stay in 
the Interim Government, though one cannot say how long. 

Mr. Jinnah has tried to get the Constituent Assembly postponed sine 
die} * If it is so postponed now, it may be said to be postponed for ever. 

I am not enamoured of this Constituent Assembly. But we have accepted it 


9. 


10 . 


11 . 


On 14 November, Jinnah said: “. . .\vc shall certainly resist any attempt which directly 
or indirectly prejudices or militates against our demand for Pakistan”. He said the 
Muslim League members were “sentinels” who would watch Muslim interests and help 
in the “day-to-day administration”. 

For example, on 17 November 1946 Jinnah wrote to Wavell contesting the Congress 
c aim that it had accepted the statement of 16 May, and expressed his inability to 
^mmon the Council of the Muslim League to communicate their acceptance of the 

"r ® statement in view of the “planned ruthless massacres of the 

Muslims” m Bihar. 


nHiT demand for the postponement of the Constituent Assembly was not 

the ^ November 1946 in which he declared that as 

Stance rJ, ^ summon the Assembly irrespective of the adverse circum- 

stances, no representative of the Muslim League would participate in it. 
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PhT'' bombing of the people. I only said that if the army took 

hirthn/r the Interim Government, I wrote to 

Pao prepared to form the Government in my capacity as the 

gress President.^ Though there was no constitutional provision in the 

to he agreed. He suggested that it would be better 

0 have an agreement with the League. I told him that we wanted the League 

between the Viceroy and Mr. Jinnah and every effort was made to disturb 

Ant”T,S°"r position. In the end, five Muslim League nominees 

entered the Interim Government.^ About two months earlier, I had placed 
simi ar proposals before Mr. Jinnah. They were then rejected, but he 
accepted the same offer later from the Viceroy. 

Before their coming in, we made it clear that we entered the Government 
on the principle of joint responsibility. At the time of the entry of the Muslim 
ca^e, these issues were raised by us and we were given the assurances that 

(1) In future, Government will work as a team. 

(2) If the Muslim League joins the Interim Government it will accept the 
Constituent Assembly and the long-term plan. 

The Viceroy gave us the necessary assurances. He said that it was clear 
t lat the Government would work as a team and as a cabinet^ and on the 
second question the Viceroy said that no one could enter the Interim Govern- 


ment as long as the long-term plan was not accepted by it. Letters were again 
exchanged. Mr. Jinnah’s replies were vague. 

As soon as the League came into the Interim Government tlicy ciianged the 
procedure. The cabinet system began to break down. The Leaguers said that 
they were a separate bloc.’ If there arc blocs in a Government how can it 
Work? Our plea was that interference by the Viceroy should be the minimum. I 
had written to Mr. Jinnah that we should agree between ourselves and should 
not approach the Viceroy.® But instead of that every effort was made by the 


5. Liaquat A!i Khan, I.I. Chundrigar, Abdur Rab Nishtar, Ghazanfar Ali Khan and 
Jogendra Nath Mandal. 

<5. "As you know, I wish to encourage union in the Cabinet in cwr>' I nrn most 
anxious that the Cabinet should work as a team and I hope we shall be able to .achie\c 
this". WavcU to Nehru, 5 October 1946. 

?• In a letter to the Viceroy dated 13 October 194(5, Jinnah maintained that the "decision" 
was contrary to the declaration of August S, 1940. but "for rarious reasons" hh Com- 
nsilicc had "come to the conclusion" that it would be "fatal to leave the cnlirc tle'd of 
administration of the Central Gownment in the hands of the Conctress" ar.J 
the Interim Government might include Muslims who would rot command the "mrvet 
(snd confidence of Muslim India”. For these and ’‘olb.er se.-v' ssdghu- giounit sod 
reasons", they had decided to nominate fise meml'crs of the Esccutr-r Ccu.ned to 
represent the Muslim League. 

f'. See posi, section 3 (II), items 19 and 20. 
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The present disturbances throughout the country are a new, horrible and 
gruesome phenomenon. I would advise you not to let the cement of idealism 
and noble aspirations which unites you with the masses fall off from you. 
You should keep constant contact with the masses— the worker, the peasant, 
the rickshawpuller. It would be very dangerous if we let doubts grip the 
minds of those unsophisticated folks about the Congress. We must work 
among them as a whole for their welfare. 

Even these disturbances occurring on a gigantic and new scale are signs of 
a growing, dynamic India, an India that has long been kept in bondage and 
is now bursting and bubbling with life. We must take care that this tremen- 
dous flood of energy is canalised in right and useful directions and not wasted 
in self-destruction. There is a new ferment and a new spirit pervading our 
country today. We must not rest on our hard-won laurels, nor let self- 
complacency grip our ranks. We must not be static, but keep pace with the 
march of time. We should be up and doing and let our grip on freedom grow 
firmer. 

In the conditions of today old slogans seem a little out of place to me. 
To say that today we have to fight the British would be something like 
fighting phantoms. It would be like fighting an army lost in the jungle and 
running about purposelessly. 

The Congress workers should work for extending the great organisation, 
the Congress, that has for sixty years fought for freedom. Let us not lose 
sight of the goal and get mixed up with trivialities. 


11. Rosoluiion on Congress Objectives’^ 


The Congress, meeting after six and a half years of war and upheaval and 
frightfulness pays its homage to the memory of all those who have given 
their lives in the cause of India’s freedom and all those who have suflFered in 
the struggle for freedom and the emancipation of India’s millions. During 
these years the World War raged in all its fury, and in India the armed 
might of an alien imperialist power tried to crush the spirit of freedom and 
the passionate desire of the Indian people to gain independence. 

e n e resisted this ruthless onslaught and through travail and 


' subjects committee meeting at Meerut oi 

a o unanimously. Bulletin. 1 January 194^ 

w. also pnnted m The Hindustan Times. 23 November 

previous ngress session was held in March 1940 at Ramgarh in Bihar. 
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and should make the best use of it for our benefit, I do not expect that this 
will be the last Constituent Assembly. When we attain freedom, we shall 
have another Constituent Assembly. 

One good thing about this Assembly is that the British have no direct 
representation though we cannot prevent their indirect representation in it. 

If we do not hold the Constituent Assembly now, the atmosphere will 
deteriorate. The League is welcome to join the Constituent Assembly. But 
let me make it clear that whether they come in or keep out, we shall go on. 
We will go to the Constituent Assembly fully prepared and fully organized, to 
establish an independent republic. We are not going in to fight over petty 
things. 


12. The provision made in Section C of the Cabinet Mission plan for the repre^ntation 
of the Europeans of Bengal and Assam in the Constituent Assembly gave them dis- 
proportionate weightage which might influence the issue of whether or not a 
should be formed in North-East India. On 15 June 1946, the Bengal Europeans eci 
not to seek representation in the Constituent Assembly. 


10, A Growing, Dynamic India^ 


If you ask me today whether I shall still continue to be in e n er 
Government ten days hence, I cannot tell you. The picture is c aiding 
every day. But this much is certain. The wise and mighty Britis ^ 

has been uprooted from the soil of our motherland. It cannot ta ® ^ 
here again. Every Englishman knows this well. May be e as si 
capacity left in him to do some mischief these days, his ast ^ . 

down in his heart, he knows that in India his day has en e . -nuntrv 
we need not despair. The dark and fallen days of India are ^ -annot 

is bound to emerge as one of the greatest powers in t e wor 

remain small and insignificant. ^ .ior.<Tornii<; 

Beware of the damage — ^not so much physical, which is no s 
to our minds and hearts that the Englishman will wrea w i ^ 

may produce such a dangerous ulcer on our j^eet the 

take very long to heal. We have to fight this danger. constantly 

mischief. Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty and we mus 
vigilant. 


I. 


Address to the delegates and Congress workers from U-P- at 
the Congress, 22 November 1946. From FAe Hindu ano 
24 November 1946, 


the Meerut session of 
The Hindustan Times, 
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12. Speech on the Resolution on Congress Objectives’ 


This resolution should have been the first to be discussed by the Subjects 
Committee for it turns our gaze towards the recent past and asks us to draw 
lessons from it. The last six and a half years have been years of war and 
revolution with many ups and downs in our own struggle. The story of what 
the countrj’ suffered during this period, how it faced the enemy, how it was 
knocked down and how it got up again, how on the borders of India the 
Azad Hind Fauj was organized and how it fought for Indian freedom cannot 
be told in a resolution. Only history can do full justice to them. But now that 
we meet, it is well to look back and draw lessons from it. Nations benefit 
from experience. During the last two decades there have been laid layer upon 
layer of experience on the Indian mind and heart. That is how nations benefit 
from their past experience and become strong. 

I do not have much to say on the resolution but there is one aspect of it to 
which I would like to draw your attention. Today everyone says and believes 
that we are on the threshold of independence. It is significant that it is only 
now that we arc faced with various dangers. They are not external dangers. 
External dangers we have fought before and overcome. But they are greater 
dangers because they arc internal. They have succeeded in changing the 
course of our battle and converted it from a struggle against the external 
foe to a struggle against forces inside the nation. It would not do to find fault 
with others. Whoever’s fault it may be, it is we who have to suffer and the 
fulfilment of the task for which we have laboured all our lives is held up. 

The internal condition of the Congress distresses me greatly. We are getting 
involved in factional squabbles and forgetting our goal. We are, by such 
internecine conflict, weakening the Congress and rendering it hollow from 
within. How then shall we have the strength to be free? And even if we do 
secure our freedom, how shall we have the strength to keep that freedom? 

The dream we had dreamed was not only of national independence, not 
only of the ending of British rule. We had dreamed of something more 
creative. Wc had dreamed of setting up a democratic State in which every 
section of the Indian people would have a share, a State which would rid the 
countrj' of the terrible disease of poverty. We have progressed a little distance 
towards the realization of that dream whenever we could. But if wc get 
involved in factional strife how will wc go ahead towards our goal? 

\\ hen I look at the organizational scene within the Congress I am greatly 
is.rc$5wC . ‘verybodj is singing his own tunc. And when evctybody plays 
h>5 own tunc, the result is not a symphony but just noise. 

1. Mctrui, 22 Nostmber 1946. From The Hinduslan Times, 23 November 1946, 
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agony demonstrated their will to freedom. The complete failure and incompe- 
tence of an out-of-date political and administrative system resulted in famine 


which took its toll of millions of lives. 

The end of the World War has not brought peace to the world and the 
appearance of the atom bomb as a weapon of war, with its frightful and 
horrible powers of destruction, has brought to a crisis the immoral and self- 
destructive elements of the present-day political, economic and spiritual 
structure of the world. Civilization is likely to destroy itself unless it gives 
up its imperialist and acquisitive tendencies and bases itself on the peaceful 
cooperation of free nations and on the maintenance of the dignity of nian. 

In India, as elsewhere, the period of transition from the old world, which 
has demonstrated its failure to the new, to which millions look vvUh hope and 
for which they strive, is full of peril, and reactionary forces are everywhere , 
trying to prevent the establishment of a new order of peace and freedom. 
This Congress has always stood for the full. cooperation pf ffee nations and 
for the removal of political and economic inequality between nations and 


peoples. ' . 

India has been and is today the crux of the problem of freedom of subject 
peoples. On the complete emancipation of the Indian pebple depends the 
freedom of vast numbers of others in Asia, Africa and elsev^cre. or 
peace and progress depend upon the solution of the Indian pro em. 

This Congress, therefore, reiterates its firm determination to continue e 
struggle for India’s complete freedom till she becomes an independent nation 
cooperating with others on an equal basis for the establishment of peaw. 
freedom and progress everywhere. India, by virtue of her past, 
position and her potential power, cannot accept a secon ary posi i 


lomity of nations. , , , of 

For more than sixty years the National Confess h« 

India towards this ideal and through struggle an nous rue i ideals 

built up the strength of the Indian people. It has based -f >f “ Xttth 
.nd endeavoured to put before the nation moral f ^ 

on the individual and on the political plane because tt 
greatness of achievement comes to a nation on y y eepi peaplc jp 

before it and by pursuing methods which are worthy of a 8“' ” 

these days of bluer and tragic internal ^e fde^^^^ 

this Coiress reiterates its faith in the high “ n^ 

which have moved the Indian people. Any wea ess, iodcnendcnce for 

from the straight path to freedom may well 

whieh the people of India have struggled and wtach . s now 

The Congress, therefore, calls upon the PooP'o ‘o P" p„p,p i„ ,he 

conflict and to face internal and externa g independence. Th-tt 

spirit in which they have fought in the past ‘“f 

Struggle has not ended and may yet require many 
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During recent months I have had some experience of the working of 
Government officials, mostly high Government officials. Most of them were 
able, hardworking men. Life in Government service was not all comfort. 
In fact if Congressmen worked as hard as some of those officials do they 
would be able to make the Congress much stronger than what it is. 

But though most of them v/ere able and hard-working men, they could not 
adjust themselves to the changed conditions. The greater number of British 
officials seemed to think that anyone who followed the path of progress was 
their enemy. The Congress as a revolutionary party was looked upon with 
hostility. The British bureaucracy mainly depended on the support of the 
vested interests. The mass of the people were outside its pale of influence. 
Therefore those who represented the masses incurred the hostility of the 
officials. 


It was said that the British officials were friends of the Muslim League. 
It was not that they had any particular sympathy with the League. But it 
was because the League itself was not a revolutionary organization. Its 
leadership consisted mostly of the middle class people and they had intellec- 
tual and mental affinity with senior Government officials like Governors. 

The experience of the last few months has shown that they cannot get on 
well with these Governors and Viceroys. They have either to change or quit. 

The British Government after taking a step forward are trying to retrace 
their steps. It may be the British Government in England are true to their 
promises, but it is too hard to work through their agents in India and be 
guided by their advice. They had some sympathy for the British Government 
but they were not going to get involved in the controversy as to who was 
responsible for this delay. They had to get a move on. That sort of a game 
could not go on. 


Six months ago, we were told that the Constituent Assembly would be 
convened. Elections to the Constituent Assembly were held two or three 
months ago. But still there is no Constituent Assembly. 

I am not very much enamoured of the Constituent Assembly but when I 
got into the Interim Government I did not go there in order that I might be 
able to do little good deeds every day. For me the test was whether my 
functioning in those high offices was taking us on the road to freedom. When 
there is delay in bringing into motion the machinery laid down by the Cabinet 
ission I feel doubts whether the British Government are now prepared to 
pursue the path on which they had started. 

But the British are not the only enemy. We have enemies in our camp. 

corruption and defeat these enemies in the final struggle 
F^ptinrnf ! luside the Congress organization the prospect is dismal, 

tussle tin/' ^ organization. There is a kind of mutual 

sicn of deoen/*?^ of life. There is another kind of mutual tussle which is the 
ra ion and internal quarrels in the Congress mostly come in 
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The resolution calls upon us to look back towards the past, draw courage 
and sustenance from it, and also warns us of the dangers ahead. 


13. Retrospect* 


During the last six and a half years since we last met, 

us and to the world. -That long story of war and revolubon ca^t b 

tained in a single resolution." I do not know where to begin the story. M y 

scene flashes across my mind. „„ccprl a few reso- 

At Ramgarh whea amidst wind and ra.n and storm biflpires 

lutions the World War had just broken out. Later on it toftat step 

vanished. In 1942 we also took a long stride The British 
we took was our arrest and a campaign of repression. p P 
taliated against the police terror. 

The year 1942 was a testing ,aale. We cannot 

viduals and organizations were weighed i , aurine that time of 

forget the role of various individuals and 

SS.We=annotspeeiallyforgettherolewhioh^ 

that movement. If they think we „itb them. But those 

realize their position and am prepared y P people must not 

who were responsible for the atrocities 

escape punishment. We can 7 ^ The Viceroy suggested to me 
Twice I took up the question with the y ggperous view of what 

not to oppress the officials. I am prepared to take a gener 

most officials did. They were who were guilty of 

But I am not prepared to condon There has been too much 

acts of brutality and savagery ^tfeCorgrws Ministries to listen to me when 

dilatoriness m this matter. I want th g waiting. The 

I say this. I wan. the Vi^roy ‘o beVuished for their 

result is that all those who thought ^ obseauiously salaaming us. 

brutal deeds have become reassured an ar services. Among 

It is not that I do not appreciate the d ^ of the 

them there are many able and fine me°- /attacked. But it is also my 
Interim Government to protect them hpcause that would lower the 

duty not to protect the bad among them, because 

standard of services. 

• f Mepnit 23 November 1946. From The Hindustan 

1. Speech at the Congress session a 

Times and The Hindu. 24 November 1946. 

2. See ante, item 11. 
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I am not afraid of bloodshed. The present civil strife in the country has no 
doubt moved me, but it has to be faced with a brave heart. I hope the situation 
will improve. It is true that incidents in one part of the country have reper- 
cussions in other parts. Congress has faced many a danger in the past and 
will not shirk its responsibility in a crisis like this even though some of us 
may have to lose our lives. 

The fascist policy of the League is giving birth to a rival fascism which I 
would term as “Hindu fascism”. All types of fascism exploit the name of 
religion and my fear is that the growing Hindu fascism possesses all the 
dangerous potentialities of the Muslim League fascism. Both are the enemies 
of the unity and progress of India. Congress has liquidated British fascism and 
it is my conviction that it will similarly deal with the two-pronged Indian 
fascism which threatens to wipe out our proud culture and civilisation. 


15. The Message of Peace and Harmony^ 


The Congressmen of Bengal should go out into the villages and preach 
the message of peace and communal harmony. 

I do not think any useful purpose would have been served by my visiting 
Noakhali in view of the attitude of the Bengal Ministry.^ Even if I had gone 
there, I would not have been able to do anything for the well-being of the 
East Bengal sufferers. As against this the Bihar Ministry gave me full help 
m my work. 

The best manner in which the existing situation can be improved is by 
'Tf?! T peasantry against the poisonous communal propa- 


1 . 


2 . 


Address to the Bengal Congress delegates, Meerut, 24 November 19 
Hindustan Times, 26 November 1946 r^ovemoer is 


From nie 
and other 
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that category. We need some of the old courage and the old inspiration to 
put an end to these dismal conflicts inside the organization. We should follow 
the high ideals of the Congress and not stoop to base methods in our 
domestic quarrels. 


14. The Two-Pronged Fascism in india^ 


I received a note yesterday in the Congress session from a delegate holding 
me responsible for thousands of Hindu lives lost in Bihar as a result of the 
alleged air bombing. The reports of bombing in Bihar during the disturbances 
are categorically wrong. In this connection I would like to describe the 
circumstances under which about 24 men of a Madras Regiment came to a 
clash on half a dozen occasions with a crowd of 2,500 Hindus who were 
involved in a pitched battle with 1 ,200 Muslims in a place called Nagamausa. 
The Regiment was entrusted with the task of evacuating 1,200 Muslims to a 
place of safety. According to Army sources, about forty people were killed 
but unofficial sources estimated the death roll between fifty and sixty. My 
enquiry reveals that in the communal clashes at Nagarnausa about 25 
Muslims and between ten and fifteen Hindus were killed in three ays 
clashes. I was shocked at the exaggerated figures of casualties in Bihar circu 
lated by interested parties, , , 

You must know how the communal trouble in the country started and tne 
deterioration that has occurred in the last ten years. The Muslim 
adopted fascist tactics. Their strategy was based on the Hitlerian ec 
and had many things in common with Hitler’s methods. Muslirn Leagu 
leaders like Hitler indulged in a hymn of hatred and vio . . 

had no constructive or economic programme for the because its 

Muslim masses. The League had never clarified . . r i-j^y jbeir 

leaders had always shelved discussions of questions w ic g 
claims to represent all sections of the bat he once asked 

A prominent member of the League ^ before the Muslim 

Mr. Jmnah to place the League’s constructive p S ^ ^yould lead to 

masses, but Mr. Jinnah replied that any su P jjatred of Hindus 

differences and disruption in the ramme of t!ic League is to 

was a uniting force. Mr. Jinnah said , Th p £ 
preach hatred against the Congress and Hinc us. 

h Speech supporting the resolution on ^2‘or25 
1946. From Standard nnd A-* W" 

\ ^ .. 
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17. Statement of Working Committee on Declaration 
of 6 December 


Nehru’s confidential draft for Working 
Committee, 22 December 1946^ 


The Working Committee have given 
careful consideration to the state- 
ment issued by the British Govern- 
ment on December 6, 1946^ as well as 
other statements made recently on 
their behalf in Parliament/ These 
statements, though made by way of 
interpretation and elucidation, are 
clearly additions to, and variations 
of, the British Cabinet Mission’s 
statement of May 16, 1946 on which 
the whole scheme of the Constituent 
Assemby was based. 

2. The statement of May 16, 1946 
laid down in paragraph 15 (3) and (5) 
as basic principles of the constitution 


Statement issued by the Working 
Committee at Delhi on 22 December 
1946 ^ 

The Congress Working Committee 
have given careful consideration to 
the statement issued by the British 
Government on December 6th, 1946, 
as well as other statements made 
recently on their behalf in Parliament. 
These statements, though made by 
way of interpretation and elucidation, 
are clearly additions to, and varia- 
tions of, the British Cabinet Mission’s 
statement of May 16th, 1946, on 
which the whole scheme of the 
Constituent Assembly was based. 

The statement of May 16th, 1946, 
laid down in paragraph 15 as basic 
principles of the constitution that 


1. J.N. Collection. 

2. The Statesman, 23 December 1946; also printed in the Congress Bulletin, 1 January 
1947, pp. 28-32. 

3. The declaration of 6 December 1946 confirmed the Cabinet Mission’s interpretation 
of the grouping clauses which was in essence (a) the compulsion of provinces to meet 
in groups, (b) the validity of the decision to opt out of the groups after the first election 
under the new group constitution, (c) all disagreements within the section to be 
resolved by a simple majority vote and (d) the constitution not to be imposed upon 
any unwilling part of the country. 

4. On 12 December 1946, Winston Churchill said in the House of Commons that by 
. mviting the Congress to form an Interim Government the Government had facilitated a 

senw of massacres unparalleled in the history of India. On 16 December 1946, 
Pethick-Lawrence dwlared in the House of Lords, “H.M.G. do not consider that this 
issiw IS on^hich it is desirable should be referred to the Federal Court. The Statement 
^ interpretation which H.M.G. themselves 

by ail partiK^’ ®'^kish Government is that the interpretation should be accepted 
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16. To S.D. Kitchlewi 


New Delhi 
20 December 1946 


My dear Saifuddin, 

I have received the most extraordinary reports from Mrs. Asaf A!i and others 
about the activities of the so-called Jammu Congress Committee in regard to 
the Kashmir State elections.^ They are not only opposing the National 
Conference candidates, but have encouraged rowdyism and personal attacks. 
This is a very strange state of affairs. What the position of the Jammu 
Congress Committee is I do not know. They say that it is affiliated to the 
A.I.C.C. This is absurd as there is no such direct affiliation. They can only 
be connected with the Punjab P.C.C. or not at all. It is clear that the persons 
calling themselves Congressmen in Jammu are no Congressmen and are 
violating Congress directions. You should, therefore, immediately take 
action against them both as a Committee and as individuals and call upon 
them to show cause why disciplinary action might not be taken against 
them. The Congress policy in the States is quite clear and any Congress 
Committees that exist there must not come into conflict with or oppose the 
States People’s organization there, more specially in regard to election 
activities.* In the present instance actual misbehaviour is alleged. I under- 
stand that the President and Secretary of the Jammu Congress are members 
of the A.I.C.C. also, I hope you will take early action in the matter. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1 . J.N. Collection. . .u.,, ,1,- w been dissunded from oddressing election 

2. Aruna Asaf Alt had complained of an organisation styling itself 

meetings in Jammu and olhcr^^ by A ^ c.indidatcs against the National 

CoScren'^ and WnS^^oplc to disturb meetings. On one occasion they had raised 

3 . 

Congress Committee m a State must asoi > coopeniiion with t!ie.m. the poliiica! 
field with established Praja Mandals and svorJ. in cooperai. 
policy being laid down by Uic Praja Mandats. 
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4. The Congress made it clear later 
that their objection was not to 
provinces entering sections but to 
compulsory grouping and the possi- 
bility of a dominating province 
framing a constitution for another 
province entirely against the wishes 
of the latter. This might result in the 
framing of rules, franchise, consti- 
tuencies &c. for elections and other- 
wise which might seriously prejudice 
or even nullify the provision for a 
province subsequently to opt out of a 
group. We pointed out that this 
could never be the intention of the 
Cabinet Mission as it would be 
repugnant to the basic principles and 
policy of the scheme they had pro- 
pounded. Our own approach to the 
problem of constitution making has 
all along been that coercion should 
not be exercised and that the consti- 
tution of free India should be drawn 
up by the cooperation and goodwill 
of all parties concerned. 


5. In a letter dated 15 June 1946 
from Lord Wavcll to Maulana Azad, 
the President of the Congress, it was 
stated that “the Delegation and I are 
aware of your objections to the prin- 
ciple of grouping. I would however 
point out that the statement of 16th 
May does not make grouping com- 
pulsory. It leaves the decision to the 


principle of provincial autonomy and 
whether or not a province or part 
should be coerced against its will. 

The Congress made it clear later 
that their objection was not to pro- 
vinces entering sections but to com- 
pulsory grouping and the possibility 
of a dominating province framing a 
constitution for another province 
entirely against the wishes of the 
latter. This might result in the fram- 
ing of rules; and the regulation of 
franchise, electorates, constituencies 
for elections and the composition of 
the legislature which might seriously 
prejudice or even nullify the provision 
for a province subsequently to opt 
out of a group. 

It was pointed out that this could 
never be the intention of the Cabinet 
Mission as it would be repugnant to 
the basic principles and policy of the 
scheme they had propounded. The 
Congress approach to the problem of 
constitution-making has all along 
been that coercion should not be 
exercised against any province or 
part of the country, and that the 
constitution of free India should be 
drawn up with the cooperation and 
goodwill of all parties and provinces 
concerned. 

In a letter, dated June 15th, 1946, 
from Lord Wavell to Maulana Azad, 
the President of the Congress, it was 
stated that “the delegation and I are 
aware of your objections to the prin- 
ciple of grouping. I would, however, 
point out that the statement of May 
16th does not make grouping com- 
pulsory. It leaves the decision to the 
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that “all subjects other than Union 
subjects and all residuary powers 
should vest in the Provinces” and that 
“Provinces should be free to form 
groups with executives and legisla- 
tures”. The provinces were thus in- 
tended to be autonomous subject to 
the Union controlling certain speci- 
fied subjects. Paragraph 19 laid down, 
inter alia, the procedure for sections 
to meet, for decisions to be taken as 
to whether groups should be formed 
or not, and for any province to elect 
to come out of the group in which it 
might have been placed. 


3. In their resolution of May 24, 
1946, the Working Committee point- 
ed out what appeared to be a diver- 
gence between the basic principles 
and the procedure suggested, in that 
a measure of compulsion was intro- 
duced which infringed the basic 
principle of provincial autonomy. 
The Cabinet Mission thereupon 
issued a statement on May 25, 1946 
in which it was stated that “the inter- 
pretation put by the Congress reso- 
lution on paragraph 15 of the state- 
ment, to the elTcct that the Provinces 
can in the first instance make the 
choice whether or not to belong to 
the Section in which they arc placed 
does not accord with the Delegation’s 
intentions. The reasons for the group- 
ing of the Provinces arc well known 
and this is an essential feature of the 
scheme and can only be modified by 
agreement between the two parties.” 


“there should be a Union of India 
embracing both British India and the 
States”, that “all subjects other than 
Union subjects and all residuary 
powers should vest in the provinces”, 
and that the “provinces should be 
free to form groups”. The provinces 
were thus intended to be autonomous, 
subject to the Union controlling 
certain specified subjects. Paragraph 
19 laid down, inter alia, the pro- 
cedure for sections to meet, for 
decisions to be taken as to whether 
groups should be formed or not, and 
for any province to elect to come out 
of the group in which it might have 
been placed. 

In their resolution of May 24, 1946, 
the Working Committee pointed out 
what appeared to be a divergence bet- 
ween the basic principles and the pro- 
cedure suggested, in that a measure 
of compulsion was introduced which 
infringed the basic principles of 
provincial autonomy. The Cabinet 
Mission thereupon issued a state- 
ment on May 25th, 1946, in which it 
was stated that “the interpretation 
put by the Congress resolution on 
Paragraph 15 of the statement, to the 
cficct that the provinces can, in the 
first instance, make the choice 
whether or not to belong to the 
section in which they arc placed does 
not accord with the delegation’s 
intentions. The reasons for the group- 
ing of provinces arc well known and 
this is an essential fc.iturc of the 
scheme and can only be modified by 
acreement between the two parties”. 
The point at issue was not merely one 
of proceshirc but the fund.imcnt.tl 
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regard to certain matters. The Sec- 
retary of State sent an answer to this 
letter on 1st June 1946 in the course 
of which he said; “I have considered 
carefully the detailed points you raise 
at the end of your letter. I fear the 
mission cannot issue any additions 
to, or interpretations of, the 
statement”. 

7. In spite of this explicit statement, 
the British Government have, on 
December 6th, issued a statement 
which is both an addition to, and an 
interpretation of, the statement of 
May 16, 1946. They have done so 
after more than six and a half months, 
during which period many develop- 
ments have taken place as a conse- 
quence of the original statement. 
Throughout this period the position 
of the Congress was made repeatedly 
clear to the British Government or 
their representatives, and it- was with 
full knowledge of this position that 
the British Government acted. That 
position was in conformity with the 
basic principles laid down in the 
statement of May 16, 1946, which 
statement the Congress had accepted 
in its entirety. Further the Congress 
had expressed its willingness to refer, 
if necessity arose, the point of inter- 
pretation to the Federal Court, whose 
decision should be accepted by the 
parties concerned. 


matters. The Secretary of State sent 
an answer to this letter on June 1st, 
1946, in the course of which he said; 
“I have considered carefully the 
detailed points you raise at the end 
of your letter. I fear the Mission 
cannot issue any additions to, or 
interpretations of, the statement”. 

In spite of this explicit statement, 
the British Government have, on 
December 6th, issued a statement 
which is both an addition to, and an 
interpretation of, the statement of 
May 16th, 1946. They have done so 
after more than six and a half months, 
during which period many develop- 
ments have taken place as a conse- 
quence of the original statement. 

Throughout this period the posi- 
tion of the Congress was made' 
repeatedly clear to the British 
Government or their representatives 
and it was with full knowledge of 
this position that the British Govern- 
ment took subsequent steps in fur- 
therance of the Cabinet Mission’s 
proposals. That position was in 
conformity with the basic principles 
laid down in the statement of May 
16th, 1946, which statement the 
Congress had accepted in its entirety. 

Further, the Congress had express- 
ed its willingness to refer, if necessity 
arose, the point of interpretation to 
the Federal Court, whose decision 
should be accepted by the parties 
concerned. In the course of his 
letter, dated June 28th, 1946, address- 
ed to Mr. Jinnah, the 'Viceroy stated 
that ‘‘Congress had accepted the 
. statement of May 16th”. In the 
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elected representatives of the Pro- 
vinces concerned sitting together in 
sections. The only provision which is 
made is that the representatives of 
certain Provinces should meet in 
sections so that they can decide 
whether or not they wish to form 
groups.” Thus the principle which 
was emphasized again was that 
grouping was not compulsory and in 
regard to sections a certain pro- 
cedure was indicated. This procedure 
was not clear and could be interpret- 
ed in more than one way and in any 
event a point of procedure could not 
override a basic principle. We pointed 
out that the right interpretation 
should be one which did no violence 
to that principle. Further, in order to 
smooth the way to the cooperation of 
all concerned in the working of the 
proposed scheme, we suggested that 
if our interpretation was not accepted 
we would be agreeable to a reference 
on this point to the Federal Court. 


6. It is well known that the proposal 
in regard to grouping affected in- 
juriously two provinces especially, 
namely Assam and the North West 
Frontier Province, as well as the 
Sikhs in the Punjab. Their represen- 
tatives e.xpresscd their strong dis- 
approval of this proposal. In a letter 
from Master Tara Singh to the 
Seerctarj' of State dated 25th May 
1946 he gave expression to the 
anxiety and apprehensions of the 
Sikhs, and asked for clarification in 


elected representatives of the pro- 
vinces concerned, sitting together in 
sections. The only provision which 
is made is that the representatives of 
certain provinces should meet in 
sections so that they can decide 
whether or not they wish to form 
groups”. 

Thus the principle which was 
emphasised again was that grouping 
was not compulsory and, in regard to 
sections, a certain procedure was 
indicated. This procedure was not 
clear and could be interpreted in 
more than one way and, in any event, 
a point of procedure could not over- 
ride a basic principle. We pointed 
out that the right interpretation 
should be one which did no violence 
to that principle. Further, in order to 
smooth the way to the cooperation 
of all concerned in the working of the 
proposed scheme, we not only made 
it clear that we were prepared to go 
into the sections, but also suggested 
that, if our interpretation was not 
accepted, we would be agreeable to 
a reference on this point to the 
Federal Court. 

It is well known that the proposal 
in regard to grouping affected in- 
juriously two provinces especially, 
namely, Assam and the North-West 
Frontier Province, as well as the 
Sikhs in the Punjab. Their representa- 
tives expressed their strong dis- 
approv'al of this proposal. In a letter 
to the Secrctar}’ of State, dated May 
25th, 1946, Master Tara Singh gave 
expression to the anxiety and appre- 
hensions of the Sikhs and asked for 
clarification in regard to certain 
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basis of which progress has been 
made till now. 

10. The Working Committee deeply 
regret that the British Government 
should have acted in a manner which 
has not been in keeping with their 
own assurances, and which has 
created suspicion in the minds of 
large numbers of people in India. 
For some time past the attitude of 
the British Government and their 
representatives in India has been 
such as to add to the difficulties and 
complexities of the situation in the 
country. Their present intervention, 
on the eve of the meeting of the 
Constituent Assembly, and the 
manner and tone in which this has 
taken place, has lessened the chances 
of a peaceful and cooperative trans- 
fer of power in India, for which the 
Congress has been working. This has 
created a new situation which is full 
of peril for the future, and because 
of this, the Working Committee 
have given anxious and prolonged 
thought to it. Many of the speeches 
made recently in the British Parlia- 
ment, which abound in wrong state- 
ments and inferences, are in tone 
and content representative of the 
authoritarian and aggressive tradi- 
tions of British imperialism. The 
India of today cannot tolerate this 
approach from any outsider and 
resents alien interference and 
intervention. 

The Congress, however, cannot be 
diverted from its path by provo- 
cative utterances and external inter- 
vention. It seeks to frame, through 
the Constituent Assembly, a consti- 


statement, on the basis of which 
progress has been made till now. 

The Working Committee deeply 
regret that the British Government 
should have acted in a manner 
which has not been in keeping with 
their own assurances, and which has 
created suspicion in the minds of 
large numbers of people in India. For 
some time past the attitude of the 
British Government and their re- 
presentatives in India has been such 
as to add to the difficulties and 
complexities of the situation in the 
country. Their present intervention, 
long after the members of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly had been elected, has 
created a new situation which is full 
of peril for the future. Because of 
this, the Working Committee have 
given anxious and prolonged thought 
to it. 


The Congress seeks to frame, 
through the Constituent Assembly, a 
constitution of a free and indepen- 
dent India with the willing coopera- 
tion of all elements of the Indian 
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8. When the invitation of the British 
Government was received by the 
Congress at the end of November 
last to send its representatives to 
London, the Congress position was 
clearly indicated again. It was on 
certain assurances of the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain that a 
representative of the Congress pro- 
ceeded to London. 

9. In spite of this assurance and of 
previous assurances to the effect that 
no additions to, or interpretations of, 
the statement of May 16, 1946 were 
going to be made, the British Govern- 
ment have now issued a statement 
which clearly, in many respects, goes 
beyond the original statement, on the 


course of a broadcast on August 
24th, 1946, the Viceroy, in appealing 
to the Muslim League to cooperate, 
pointed out that the Congress are 
ready to agree that any dispute of 
interpretation may be referred to the 
Federal Court. 

The Muslim League reversed its 
former decision and rejected the 
British -Cabinet Mission’s scheme by 
a formal resolution and even decided , 
to resort to direct action. .Their 
spokesmen have since repeatedly? 
challenged the very basis of '"that 
scheme, that is, the constitution of a. 
Union of India, and have reverted to 
their demand for a partition of India. 
Even after the British Government’s 
statement of December 6th, 1946, the 
leaders of the Muslim League have 
reiterated this demand for partition 
and the establishment of two separate 
independent Governments in India. 

When the invitation of the British 
Government was received by the 
Congress at the end of November 
last to send its representatives to 
London, the Congress position was 
clearly indicated again. It was on an 
assurance of the Prime Minister of 
Britain that a representative of the 
Congress proceeded to London. 

In spite of this assurance and the 
previous assurances to the effect 
that no additions to, or interpreta- 
tions of, the statement of May 16th, 
1946, were going to be made, the 
British Government have now issued 
a statement which clearly, in several 
respects, goes beyond the original 
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tlie decision of the Federal Court. 
While the Congress has always been 
willing to abide by such a reference 
and decision in regard to this matter, 
any reference now, when none of the 
other parties are prepared to join in 
it or to accept it, becomes totally 
uncalled for and unbecoming, and 
unsuited to the dignity of either the 
Congress or the Federal Court. By 
their repeated statements, British 
statesmen have ruled this out. 


The Working Committee are still 
of opinion that the interpretation put 
by the British Government in regard 
to the method of voting in the 
sections is not in conformity with 
provincial autonomy, which is one of 
the fundamental bases of the propos- 
ed constitution. Nevertheless, the 
Committee are anxious to avoid 
anything that may come in the way 
of the successful working of the 
Constituent Assembly. To insure this 
they will endeavour to seek and 
obtain the largest measure of co- 
operation, provided that no funda- 
mental principle is violated. They 
are therefore advising Congress re- 
presentatives in the Constituent 
Assembly to accept the procedure 
suggested. But they cannot be parties 
to any coercion of a province against 
its will or to the interests of the Sikhs 
being made to suffer by a majority in 


they will not be bound by the 
decision of the Federal Court and a 
demand for the partition of India, 
which is a negation of the Cabinet 
Mission’s scheme, continues to be put 
forward. 

While the Congress has always 
been willing to agree to a reference 
to the Federal Court, any reference 
now, when none of the other parties 
are prepared to join in it or to accept 
it, and one of them does not even 
accept the basis of the scheme, be- 
comes totally uncalled for and un- 
becoming, and unsuited to the dig- 
nity of either the Congress or the 
Federal Court. By their repeated 
statements, British statesmen have 
ruled this out. 

The Working Committee are still 
of the opinion that the interpretation 
put by the British Government in 
regard to the method of voting in the 
sections is not in conformity with 
provincial autonomy, which is one 
of the fundamental bases of the 
scheme proposed in the statement of 
May 16th. The Committee are 
anxious to avoid anything that may 
come in the way of the successful 
working of the Constituent Assembly, 
and are prepared to do everything in 
their power to seek and obtain the 
largest measure of cooperation, pro- 
vided that no fundamental principle 
is violated. 

In view of the importance and 
urgency of the issues facing the 
country and the far-reaching conse- 
quences which must follow any 
decisions, the Working Committee 
are convening an emergent meeting 
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tution of a free and independent 
India with the willing cooperation of 
all elements of the Indian people. 
The Working Committee regret that 
Muslim League members of the 
Constituent Assembly have refrained 
from attending its opening session. 

The Committee, however, appre- 
ciate and express their gratification 
at the presence in the Constituent 
Assembly of representatives of all 
other interests and sections of the 
people of India, and note with 
pleasure the spirit of cooperation in 
a common task and a high endeavour 
which has been in evidence during the 
sessions of the Assembly. The Com- 
mittee will continue their efforts to 
make the Constituent Assembly fully 
representative of all the people of 
India and trust that members of the 
Muslim League will give their co- 
operation in this great task. In order 
to achieve this, the Committee have 
advised Congress representatives in 
the Assembly to postpone considera- 
tion of controversial issues to a 
subsequent meeting. 

In their statement of December 6, 
1946, the British Government in 
giving their interpretation of a doubt- 
ful point of procedure have referred 
to it as a “fundamental point”, and 
suggested that the Constituent 
Assembly may refer it to the Federal 
Court. Subsequent statements made 
on behalf of the British Government 
have made it clear that they are not 
prepared to accept the decision of 
this Court should it go against their 
own interpretation. On behalf of the 
Muslim League also it has been 
stated that they will not be bound by 


people. The Working Committee 
regret that Muslim League members 
of the Constituent Assembly have 
refrained from attending its opening 
session. 


The Committee, however, appre- 
ciate and express their gratification 
at the presence in the Constituent 
Assembly of representatives of all 
other interests and sections of the 
people of India, and note with 
pleasure the spirit of cooperation in 
a common task and a high endeavour 
which has been in evidence during 
the sessions of the Assembly. 

The Committee will continue their 
efforts to make the Constituent 
Assembly fully representative of all 
the people of India and trust that 
members of the Muslim League will 
give their cooperation in this great 
task. In order to achieve this, the 
Committee have advised Congress 
representatives in the Assembly to 
postpone consideration of important 
issues to a subsequent meeting. 

In their statement of December 
6th, 1946, the British Government, in 
giving their interpretation of a doubt- 
ful point of procedure, have referred 
to it as a “fundamental point”, and 
suggested that the Constituent 
Assembly may refer it to the Federal 
Court at a very early date. Subsequent 
statements made on behalf of the 
British Government have made it 
clear that they arc not prepared to 
accept the decision of this Court 
should it go against their own inter- 
pretation. On behalf of the Muslim 
League also it has been stated that 
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18, The Positive Response of the Congress^ 


Friends and Comrades, I am now going to bring before you a resolution 
recommending acceptance of the British Government’s statement of Decem- 
ber 6. It is a resolution drafted before Mahatma Gandhi at Comilla and 
passed by the Working Committee. I know there is controversy over the 
matter.^ Still I would request you to consider the resolution in the light of the 
present circumstances and accept it. This is the resolution I move for your 
consideration and acceptance. . . .'* 

Friends, it is a simple, straightforward resolution. There is no sign of 
weakness in it; if there was the least suspicion of weakness, I would not have 
brought it before you or commended it to your acceptance. 

The main question before us is how to keep the Constituent Assembly 
alive and extract from it the greatest possible good for the country. By 
accepting the statement of December 6, we would leave the door open for the 
League to enter and put forward their point of view. If we do not accept 
that statement it will give an opportunity to the British Government to change 
or withdraw their earlier statement of May 16, with the result that the 
Constituent Assembly may be changed radically. 

Obstacles have been put in the path of the Constituent Assembly in the 
past. We have overcome them and we should do everything in our power 
hereafter to prevent attempts to sabotage this great weapon which we can 
use to our advantage. 

In my speech at Meerut I had referred to the crisis towards which I felt 
inside the Interim Government the Congress Ministers were fast moving.^ 
The attitude of the British Government was adversely affecting the work of 


1. Speech at the A.I.C.C. meeting, New Delhi, 5 January 1947. From ITie Hindustan 
Times, 6 January 1947; also printed in New India Speaks (Calcutta, 1947), pp. 118-123. 

2. The resolution, drafted under Mahatma Gandhi’s guidance, laid down that a'reference 
to the Federal Court on the question of interpretation in dispute could only be made 
on an agreed basis, “the parties concerned agreeing to abide by the decision given”. 
It added that “the constitution for a free and independent India should be framed by 
the people of India on the basis of as wide an agreement as possible” and that there 

must be no interference whatsoever by any external authority, and no compulsion of 
any province or part of a province by another province”. 

3. In all 21 speakers took part in the debate concerning the 6 December statement. As 
many as 16 speakers opposed the resolution. These primarily included the Congress 
members from Assam and Congress Socialist Party leaders like Jayaprakash Narayan 
and R.M. Lohia. 

4. Not reproduced. 

5. See ante, item 9. 
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a section. In particular, any attempt of the A.I.C.C. in Delhi early in 
to impose the basic structure of a pro- January to consider tlie latest 
vincial constitution, such as franchise, developments and to give such dircc- 
constituencies etc., against the wishes tions as it may deem fit. 
of the majority of representatives 
from the province concerned will 
have to be resisted. Such an imposi- 
tion would render negatory the option 
to opt out which has been given to a 
province. 

The Working Committee earnestly 
hope that their efforts to gain the co- 
operation in the Constituent 
Assembly of those who have so far 
denied it will meet with response and 
success, so that the great work that 
has now begun may proceed rapidly 
and end in the framing of a consti- 
tution which does justice and gives 
freedom and opportunity to every 
man and woman in India. In any 
event the Constituent Assembly must 
go on till it has accomplished its 
task and a free, democratic, and 
sovereign republic emerges from its 
labours. 
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face to face. And so they resort to subterfuges and create obstacles in our 
way. 

The Muslim League desired that the Constituent Assembly should not 
continue and that the country should revert to the order of things that 
prevailed eight or nine months ago.’ If that desire materialises we shall meet 
that situation as we think best. But all our energies should now be bent on 
going ahead with the Constituent Assembly with strength and firmness. It is 
possible that we may have to fight on a different front and we should be 
prepared for that too. By passing this resolution we will show to the world 
that we do not intend to work behind closed doors. And in order to demons- 
trate our desire to keep the doors open, we do many unpleasant things and 
postpone many decisions which we would like to take without delay. We do 
not want to give an opportunity to anyone to say that we have broken the 
British plan. 

It is true that Assam has a mandate to oppose sections and groups and 
Assam can fight if it wants. But I would like to remind you that battles are won 
not by the personal courage of one or two but by the cooperation of many 
thousands and by the mobilisation and right use of resources. At the present 
time our object should be to outmanoeuvre our opponents. The time may 
come when Assam will have to fight; that fight will not be single-handed but 
will be waged with the whole- of India behind them. 

In conclusion, again I refer to my statement at Meerut that I did not know 
how long I and my colleagues would continue in the Interim Government. 

I still do not know how long we shall remain there. People have been talking 
of the final fight for independence. I feel, however, that that fight is even 
now in progress. Possibly that fight will have to be intensified in the near 
future but the present situation is such as to call for restraint of language 
and calm deliberation before action. Jai Hind. 


*** London that tlic Muslim League’s condition 
of Assembly was the unequivocal acceptance by the Congress 

Of the British Gosxmmenl s interpretation of the grouping clauses. 
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the Interim Government.® Those statements and the fears I had expressed 
then are now coming true. At the time of my earlier speech the British 
Government could not have claimed success in impeding our work but now 
the British Government are in a position to make that claim and substantiate 
it. The British Government’s actions have created complications. A grave 
situation has been created and the resolution before the House which has 
been prepared with great care and deliberation is a simple, straightforward 
one meant to meet that situation. 

The House is to decide whether to accept the statement of December 6 
or not. This question has proved to be a headache. We are not in the habit 
of accepting things thrust upon us against our will. We were sorely tempted 
to accept the challenge contained in this statement and answer it with all 
the force at our command. But we realised the danger of allowing our 
emotions to overpower us. 

Many forces have lined up against us. We should advance cautiously to 
meet and overcome those forces and it is this consideration that has prompted 
the Working Committee to bring the resolution before the House. 

The resolution accepts the statement. Some may feel that this is a con- 
fession of weakness. I deny that our fight has taken on a new form with the 
meeting of the Constituent Assembly and our aim should be to see that the 
Assembly is not postponed or shelved. It has not yet begun to function in 
fullness but I hope that when it meets after a fortnight it will begin to 
function as it should. 

The significant point about the Assembly is not whether it is sovereign or 
not, but that it cannot be dissolved by the British Government except by the 
use of force. When the British Government choose to use force in that way, 
then it will be time for us to decide how to face it. The primary point to 
bear in mind is that the Constituent Assembly has begun to function since 
December 9 and though it is not the Assembly of our ideals, yet it can be 
utilised as a weapon to achieve our independence. Therefore, it becomes 
absolutely essential and important to prevent attempts to postpone or shelve 
it. It has life in it and is capable of taking us far on the road to independence. 

Our opponents have failed in their effort to shelve it, and so have adopted 
the alternative of putting obstacles in its way and have issued the statement 
of December 6. Since 1919 we have been depending entirely on our strength 
and have looked to the people of India and not to the British Government to 
achieve our objective. 

We have no desire to add to the number of enemies ranged against us at 
this critical stage of our fight. Our enemies rely entirely on the British 
Government and the British Government rely on them to do mischief in 
India. But even the combination of the two has not the strength to fight us 

6. Sec ante, item 13. 
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Dr. Lohia has dealt at length with the Naga Hills.^ It is true that we can 
help the people of those hills, but I refuse to accept the proposition that the 
battle of Indian independence should be fought on the Naga Hills. I appeal 
for a more positive and fuller approach to the problem. 

Regarding Mr. Jayaprakash Narayan’s criticism of the A.I.C.C. on the 
ground that it always approves the Working Conunittee’s decisions, I may 
say this is not a matter for surprise. The Working Committee after all 
represents the mind of the A.I.C.C. and so long as it enjoys the confidence 
of the A.I.C.C. its decisions or proposals must naturally be acceptable to the 
A.I.C.C. Personally I will like nothing better than that the Working Com- 
mittee be changed every time a fresh lead is required to meet a new situation. 

I declare that the Congress is not going to commit itself at the present 
moment to any reference to the Federal Court or to any authority.® 

I am glad of this opportunity to refer to this paragraph. It is a paragraph 
which is likely to mislead people. It says as a fact that the Congress have 
agreed already to it. Exactly when the Congress agreed to this or in what 
form is not clear. What has happened in the past few months is that on 
many occasions when any question or dispute arose we have often said 
generally — and we said so at Simla — that we are prepared to refer any specific 
matter of dispute to an impartial arbitrator' whether it is the international 
Hague Court or any court of justice. Once or twice we also said that if 
there is difficulty about interpretation, we are prepared to refer it to some 
authority like the Federal Court. These were general statements we made, 
and normally speaking we agree to abide by them. But the way in which it 
has been put in this statement, as if a formal statement was made to us and 
we agreed, is completely wrong. 

Apart from this, in view of recent developments and the statement of 
December 6, which produces a new situation, I am not prepared to admit for 
an instant that we have agreed to any future procedure about references. 
Whatever the future brings we shall have to consider it. I should like to make 
it perfectly clear that we are giving no assurance about any references in 
regard to any other matters to the Federal Court. We find that everything we 
say is being twisted and distorted and brought against us in the future. 
We are not going to commit ourselves at the present moment to any reference 


’ meeting of 5 January 1947, Lohia reiterated that in the Naga mils the 

Bntish Government and the American missionaries had started a campaign for sepa- 
ra ion rom ^e rest of Assam, and that the Congress should counteract this 
propaganda. The battle of Assam was not so much to preserve Assam’s provincial 
autonomy but to preserve Indian unity. 

mi • -I “ R-K. Sidhwa (Sind) with regard to the 

aS^io re^ statement of December 6. saying that the Congress had 

agreed to refer matters of interpretation to the Federal Court. 
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19. On the Grouping Plan^ 


I agree with most of what Mr. Jayaprakash Narayan has' said except with 
regard to the conclusions drawn by him.^ The resolution has been drawn up 
after serious thought, but I would not dogmatize about the results that would 
flow from the acceptance of this resolution. It might cause harm; there is 
always this possibility. 

Congress is strong enough to wipe the slate clean and start afresh. But I 
am at the same time grieved to see signs of internal organizational weakness. 
The strength of the Congress has so long rested on the fact that though 
Congressmen debated and deliberated and sometimes differed over issues, 
once a decision was reached, all accepted it loyally and followed it unwaver- 
ingly. Things are different now. I agree that one way of curing internal weak- 
ness and reestablishing unity is to launch a struggle, but I am not in favour 
of starting a major struggle merely in order to maintain structural or organi- 
zational unity. 

Mr. Jayaprakash Narayan has disputed the idea that the British are 
quitting.^ But my belief that they are quitting is based not on the desire of 
the British but on the compulsion of events which is forcing and hastening 
their departure. One of the main pillars on which the British Government 
rests in India is the Civil Service and that Civil Service is disappearing before 
our eyes. But the problem now is not merely to get rid of the foreign power 
but to prepare a concrete picture of what should take its place. This is the 
objective which the resolution before the House is intended to achieve. 

I advise Assam to make a positive and constructive approach, and assure 
that the resolution will give it strength. I am quite alive to the dangers that 
confront Assam, but I would commend the resolution to its acceptance, 
because it is in the interests of the province to do so.^ 

1. Speech at the A.I.C.C. meeting, New Delhi, 6 January 1947, From The Hindustan 
Times, 7 January 1947. 

2. On 6 January 1947, opposing the resolution Jayaprakash Narayan had said that it 
represented one more step forward on the slippery path of compromise, the end of 
which would be ultimate acceptance of even Pakistan. He charged Nehru with mis- 
leading the people by holding out false hopes. 

3. Jayaprakash Narayan had said, “We are told that the British are quitting India. I saw 
no signs of it in my recent tour in the Punjab and in Kashmir. I saw no signs of it in 
the way the League has been brought into the Interim Government.” 

4. There was considerable apprehension among the Assamese that if they joined section 
C along with Bengal as envisaged in the Cabinet Mission Plan there would be a mass 
exodus of Bengali Muslims to Assam, 
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We recognise that the most effective way of gaining our freedom is not 
through violence. India has gained strength and self-reliance and marched 
a long way to Swaraj following peaceful and legitimate methods, and it is 
by adhering to these methods that our country will attain Independence. 
We pledge ourselves anew to the Independence of India and solemnly 
resolve to carry out nonviolently the struggle for freedom till Puma 
Swaraj is attained. 

We believe that nonviolent action in general, and preparation for non- 
violent direct action in particular, require successful working of the cons- 
tructive programme kept before the country by Gandhiji and accepted by 
the Congress, and in particular of khadi, communal harmony and removal 
of untouchability. We shall seek every opportunity of spreading goodwill 
among fellowmen without distinction of caste or creed. We shall endeavour 
to raise from ignorance and poverty those who have been neglected and to 
advance in every way the interests of those who are considered to be back- 
ward and suppressed. We know that though we are out to destroy the 
imperialistic system, we have no quarrel with Englishmen, whether ofiScials 
or non-officials. We know that distinction between the caste Hindus and 
Harijans must be abolished, and Hindus have to forget these distinctions in 
their daily conduct. Such distinctions are a bar to nonviolent conduct. 
Though our religious faiths may be different, in our mutual relations we 
will act as children of mother India, bound by common nationality and 
common political and economic interest. 


Charkha and khadi are an integral part of our constructive programme 
for the resuscitation of the seven hundred thousand villages of India and 
for the removal of the grinding poverty of the masses. We shall, therefore, 
use for our personal requirements nothing but khadi, and as far as possible, 
products of village handicrafts only and endeavour to make others do 
likewise. We shall also try to work to the best of our ability some item or 
items of the constructive programme. 


We pay our grateful homage to thousands of our comrades who faced 
grave hardships, suffered humiliation and sacrificed their life and property 
in the struggle for freedom. Their sacrifice will always remind us of the 
duty never to rest until we have attained our goal. 


This day we pledge ourselves again to a disciplined observance of Congress 
principles and policies and to keep in readiness to respond to the call of the 
Congress to carry on, if and whenever called upon, the struggle for the 
Independence of India. 
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to the Federal Court or to any other authority. We shall decide — or the 
Constituent Assembly shall decide — as we think best in the circumstances. 

I accept Mr. Abdus Samad Khan’s amendment for the inclusion of 
Baluchistan in N.W.F.P. and Sikhs in the Punjab mentioned in paragraph 3 
of the resolution expressing appreciation of the difficulties placed in the way 
of provinces by the British Cabinet Scheme of May 16. I oppose other 
amendments.’ 

7. The resolution moved by Nehru was put to vote and passed by a big majority. 


20. The Independence Day Pledge^ 


The next Independence Day is taking place at a moment critical in India’s 
history when the country is on the verge of the Independence we have 
struggled for and yet many obstructions remain and a sense of conflict and 
struggle pervades the country. The occasion requires a solemn rededication 
to the cause of freedom with a full realisation of the grave issues that confront 
the country. The Working Committee are of the opinion that on this occasion 
the day should be observed with all solemnity and in furtherance of national 
and constructive activities and the pledge be taken individually or in groups, 
without any speeches being delivered. Processions and public meetings should 
not be held for this purpose. The Committee advises Congressmen and 
Congress committees accordingly. 

The following pledge should be taken: — 

We believe that it is an inalienable right of the Indian people, as of any 
other people, to have freedom and enjoy the fruits of their toil and have 
the necessities of life, so that they may have full opportunities of growth. 
We believe also that if any Government deprives a people of these rights 
and oppresses them the people have a further right to alter it or to abolish 
it. The British Government in India has not only deprived the Indian 
people of their freedom but has based itself on the exploitation of the 
masses, and has ruined India economically, politically, culturally, and 
spiritually. We believe, therefore, that India must sever the British connec- 
tion and attain Puma Swaraj or Complete Independence. 

1 . Resolution moved by Nebru at the meeting of the Congress Working Committee at 
New Delhi and passed on 7 January 1947. The Hindustan Times, 8 January 1947. 
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In Allahabad a similar question arose over the leadership of the Id prayers. 
The authorities did not interfere at all and their old Imam insisted on 
carrying out his function. The Minister of the U.P. Government stated that 
they did not propose to remove any Muttawali or Imam who had been 
functioning for a number of years. If anybody contested his claim he could 
go to the law court. 

There is one other matter about which I should like to write to you though 
I do not know what the exact position is now. There were some election 
petitions against Sardar Baldev Singh and others. It is quite absurd to carry 
on these petitions when Baldev Singh is a colleague of ours. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


2. To Gopinath BardoloP 


19 September 1946 


My dear Bardoloi, 

I enclose a letter addressed to you from Maulana Husain Ahmad Madani. 
If you cannot read Urdu you had better get it read out to you. I have not 
myself read this letter, but I have had a talk with the Maulana. He is very 
worried at occurrences in Sylhet recently when he was there and he is anxious 
that something should be done about them.^ I understand that the Muslim 
hotel there was sacked and looted and that the behaviour of the magistrate 
was far from satisfactory. 

About the line system^ I read a report prepared by a committee of the 
Jamiat-ul-Ulema. The report was a good one generally speaking, though 
Fakhruddin pointed out some minor errors. I rmderstand that some effect 
has been given to the recommendations in that report. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. Gopinath Bardoloi Papers, N.M.M.L. 

^ liquor shop in Sylhet town was attacked; and then supporters 
ot the Muslim League attacked some Hindus and nationalist Muslims. 

3. See Sefec/erf IForks, Vol. 8, p. 283. 
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1. To Bhimsen Sachar^ 


New Delhi 
5 September 1946 

My dear Bhimsenji, 

I am very much occupied with my work here. But inevitably Punjab affairs 
come up before me. As you know, the functioning of the Punjab Ministry has 
given us more headaches than most other things. There are constant com- 
plaints and apparently the Punjab Government is still chiefly run by the 
Governor and the I.C.S. personnel. I realise your difficulties, but I still think 
that the Government’s record is very poor. For my part I do not see why 
we should associate ourselves in this way with reactionary activities. 

Normally I do not write to you about the complaints I receive. But today a 
number of Ahrars came to me and I felt that I should write to you. I have not 
seen eye to eye with the Ahrars in many matters in the past, but there is no 
doubt that many of them have been fine workers for the national cause and 
have suffered greatly in consequence. I have always felt very friendly towards 
them. I feel that wherever possible and legitimate they should be encouraged. 
I am told that in the Miawali District the Ahrars are prevented from holding 
meetings, although all other groups and individuals can do so. This seems 
very odd in principle and more so because the Ahrars are made to suffer. 

In Jullundur, I am told, there is considerable agitation over the building of 
a cinema between two mosques. I do not know all the facts of the case, but 
prima facie it is obvious that any such construction is bound to give rise to 
bitterness and ill-feeling. In the interest of the Ministry this kind of thing 
should be stopped immediately. There are quite enough people in the Punjab 
who will exploit everything they can find to the disadvantage of the Ministry. 

I read in the papers that in Ludhiana on Id day the Imam of a masjid, 
Mufti Mohamad Naim, was arrested an hour before Id prayers in order to 
prevent him from leading these prayers. Apparently he had done so for the 
last 18 years. I suppose the reason given for his arrest was that a certain 
section of the Muslims did not want him there. This was a strange proceeding 
and resulted in, and was possibly meant to result in, the favouring of a special 
party. During the prayers the Mufti’s son, Zia-ul-Hassan, led the prayers and 
he was arrested while doing so. Eight others followed him one after another 
and were also arrested. I do not know of any other instance when people 
were arrested in a mosque during prayers, and on Id day of all days. This 
very remarkable occurrence carmot be allowed to be ignored, even though the 
arrested persons were released afterwards. Obviously some kind of inquiry 
should be held into the behaviour of the magistrate and the police officer 
who were responsible for these arrests. 

1. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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3. Victims of Riots in Calcutta^ 


The terrible tragedy of Calcutta^ has resulted not only in thousands of deaths, 
but also in ruining vast numbers of households. It is up to us to help those 
people who have suffered. I am glad the Bengal Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee has organised a Relief and Rehabilitation Committee^ for this purpose. 
This Committee wiU give every possible help to the victims of the disturb- 
ances, more especially to those who have been rendered homeless and are 
stranded. This work necessitates huge resources and large numbers of willing 
workers. It will be done, of course, without any regard to the creed, religion, 
or party of the victims. Everyone who deserves help should be helped. By 
selfless service of this kind we shall not only be doing a public duty but also 
tiying.to heal the terrible sores that have been caused by recent occurrences. 
I hope that the Relief and Rehabilitation Committee will get every kind of 
help from the public, both financial and in the shape of willing workers. 
The immediate need is for relief and rehabilitation. This is not a matter 
affecting Calcutta or Bengal only. The whole of India owes a duty in this 
respect and I hope people in different provinces will realise this and come to 
the help of the sufferers of Calcutta. 

1. Appeal issued at New Delhi on 27 September 1946. A.I.C.C. File No. G-45/1946, 
p. 275, N.M.M.L. 

2. The Great Calcutta'Killing took place on 16 August 1946 as a result of the observance 
by the Muslim League of the Direct Action Day. See also Selected Works, Vol, 15, 
pp. 292-293. 

3. The Relief and Rehabilitation Committee was formed in September 1946. Its treasurer 
was Labanya Prova Dutta. 

4. To Rafi Ahmad Kidwai^ 


Allahabad 
September 28, 1946 


My dear Rafi, 

I have come to Allahabad for a day and a half and am returmng tomorrow 
afternoon to Delhi. Some people have come to me here complaining of a 
punitive tax,^ or rather complaining that nationalist Muslims should be made 


1. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. . , • r 

2. The U.P. Government proposed to levy a punitive tax on the Muslim population o 
Aligarh as a sequel to the happenings in that city in March 1946. 
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sardv it serve? little purpose to ssy that all this is due to communal 
frirJoa'an.i to divide up the hhmc between various parties or groups. 
C-nditions are difilcult in various parts of India, but it has become the special 
orovir.ee of Bear, at to indulge in this horror and frightfulncss. Tliere was the 
f.inv.rr tlucc years ago. There was the Calcutta killing two months ago, and 
there i? now'tliis mass slaughter, etc,, in Noakhali and the surrounding 
dsv.riets which, if reports are correct, is B\r worse than the Calcutta killing.'* 
Law .and special and oilier responsibilities have no meaning when they 
Ivcorr.e completely incapable of controlling such a situation. It is a terrible 
rc'ponsihiiity for all tlioss in charge. Rut it is also a terrible responsibility for 
u , and we too have to answer l>cforc the people of India. What is the good of 
our forming the Interim Government of India if all' that we can do is to 
watch helplessly and do nothing else when thousands of people arc being 
I'Utchcred and subjected to infinitely worse treatment? 

! am iucatly perturlKd. I feel that we must face this issue somehow or else 
we retire frotn the public scene. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

A*, .n ’f-qt;;! to tli: C.'ikutta killinj;, Iattl«<in«s and mob violence broke out in several 
vh-’.-r-"' of diurict in East Bcnp.il, It led to ma.ss murder of Hindus, lootinp, 

nt'-yn. fnrciVlc mar-s conversion .and desecration of pl.iccs of worship. TliC violence also 
sfrts.S to the oeiv.hboerinr, dhitict ofTipperah. 

7, Tbo Powers of tho Centro’ 


This matter relates specially to the Home Department and my colleague here 
may tgrcak rm it. But may I say one word in regard to this particular motion? 
i .am ?.-al.ius of the powers of this House and I should not like anyone to 
l;r;r:t ih^r.T powers.' 1 am not such a big constitutional lawjcr as many 
p.'r.en', here but ] would resist any decision. Naturcally the Home Member 
v-ah s v.h-ot lir h.-s to <.ay about the attitude of the Government in regard 
to nij'.c inoiior,'.. N.aturaliy any motion which is in the nature of a con- 
d'lnr.M.sry m-umn against the Government h.is to be resisted by us. As a legal 
tm-r.f. sohnut that the rrmttcr is a very intricate one and I hope no 
m. v-iii |v3 gncTi tli.'it will in future limit the powers of this House. 

A'wmHy on 2*5 October lO-Vt on the ftdjoummcnl motion 
fjo-.tmmea! 2 (lv:«c riie Gowntor-Genml to take steps to 
c. crm.-';-! g.-.'-crb^occt and eow-re pe.w nnd tranquillity in the provinces like 
irvy:;, ,v /fomnWy IM.srn, o/ficht AV,wr, 

. *; '*'• > 0 ."'brf iP-tA-Jj KoiiW.l'er p, joi. 

^ Centre shncjld f*ot interfere in such domeitk 

■ : ".W r e f-.-, w-. /-sere! v.her. priniJcj for under the Act of 1935. 
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11. Appeal for Cessation of Violence’ 


Calcutta and East Bengal have called us for a long time and our minds and 
hearts have been full of the tragedies that have taken place in this great city 
and the premier province of India. We have come here at last on this brief 
visit to offer our homage to the innocent people who have suffered and to the 
brave spiiits who have given help and succour at a time of grave peril and 
urgent need. We do not wish to say anything at this stage about controversial 
matters, for the situation is difficult and delicate and a wrong word may 
complicate it still further. 

It is our duty, as it is of all others, to do the utmost that lies in us to put 
an end not only to the immediate peril but also to the basic causes which 
have given rise to them. We shall endeavour to do this to the best of our 
ability. 

Meanwhile we venture to make an urgent and earnest appeal to all our 
countrymen, not only in Calcutta and Bengal but all over India. Much has 
happened in the recent past which has degraded Indian humanity and 
shamed us before others. Whatever our differences might be, none of us 
should tolerate acts which degrade and brutalise our people. That ignoble 
method brings no solution, and on that basis we can build no edifice of 
freedom. Violence against a neighbour and fellow citizen leads to counter 
and increasing violence and to the drying up of social and civil life. It leads 
to human degradation. We plead therefore most earnestly for a cessation of 
this violence and for a return to the methods of peace. 

The news that has been coming from Bihar has also been distressing.^ We 
are proceeding to Patna today to gain first-hand information. 


1 . 

2 . 


’’y Ali Khan. 

Dubli^Ticd in ^ Nishtar at CaJcutta on 3 November 1946 and 

pumisncd m all newspapers. 

The reaction to the Noakhali atrocities was a major conflagration in Bihar. 
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8, Telegram to Lord Waveil^ 

New Delhi 
1 November 1946 

In view of grave developments in Bengal situation with possibility of general 
strike in Calcutta^ Sardar Patel and 1 feel that we should visit Calcutta 
immediately during weekend to confer with our colleagues and if possible 
avert developments which might lead to still more serious consequences. 
Would like start tomorrow morning by air. 

Jawaharlal Nehru 

1 . File No. 399-PS/46-PMS. Wavell was on a tour of Bengal at this time. 

2. On 31 October 1946, a meeting of several prominent citizens of Calcutta, under the 
chairmanship of Sarat Chandra Bose, called for a general strike from 4 to 13 November 
in protest against the failure of the Government to prevent lawlessness in various 
parts of Bengal since 16 August 1946. 


9, The Riots in BengaP 


I have never been so silent for so long when I felt so strongly as I have been 
during the last few days. If anybody has mistaken my silence, he does not 
know me. What has happened in other parts of India and more so in Eastern 
Bengal has been so ghastly that it is even sufficient to wake up the dead. 
I am not dead ; I am very much alive. 

1. Interview to the press at Dum Dum airport, Calcutta, 2 November 1946. The Hindu, 
3 November 1946. 


10. To Liaquat Aii Khan^ 


Calcutta 
3 November 1946 


My dear Nawabzada, 

Yesterday Mr. Suhrawardy suggested a joint appeal for peace on behalf of 
us four who have come from Delhi. I think it was a good suggestion. I have 
drafted a statement^ wliich might be issued, if it is agreed to, above our 
four names. This draft is enclosed. Will you kindly let me know if you and 
Mr. Nishtar agree to tlus? 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. See the following item. 
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14. The Responsibility of Leadership^ 


It is very good that I have come to meet you but the reason for which I have 
come is very regrettable — ^the bloodshed and riots which are taking place in 
the district. Is this a picture of the Swaraj for which you have been fighting? 
If the situation continues as it is the responsibility will be that of the leader- 
ship and I am prepared to take the onus if things do not improve. For that 
reason I have stayed on to appeal to you to stop your fratricidal quarrel. 

You should try to cry halt at once to the prevailing disturbances. 


1. Speech at Bakhtiarpur, 4 November 1946. From The Searchlight, 6 November 1946. 


15. Destruction of the Mahatma’s Work* 


I condemn the spirit of revenge which is said to be responsible for the riots 
in Bihar. You claim to be the followers of Mahatma Gandhi but by all that 
is happening you are striking at the very basis of his work. You must control 
the situation and bring about peace and amity. 

The slogan of Jai Hind you are shouting means an India where all the 
communities inhabiUng the country will have the freedom to live their own 
lives according to their own conscience and religion. 


1. Speech at Hamaut, 4 November 1946. From The Searchlight, 6 November 1946. 
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12. Appeal for Communal Harmony^ 


All of you are shouting Jai Hind and ‘Long Live Revolution’. But what sort 
of country do you want to build up? What kind of revolution are you trying 
to herald by all these communal disturbances that are prevailing in Bihar? 
It is shameful that Hindus should try to kill a handful of Muslims who are 
living as their neighbours in the province. 

I appreciate courage and strength and want people to be courageous and 
strong. But this courage and strength has to be directed to proper channels 
and not frittered away in outbursts of communal frenzy. 

I warn you that police will come and shoot you if you do not stop the 
murder, arson and loot that has been going on. I have dropped all my Delhi 
engagements till peace is restored in Bihar. 

1. Speech at Fatwa, 4 November 1946. From The Searchlight, 6 November 1946. 


13. No Room for Spirit of Revenge^ 


I wonder if people of Patna have gone mad. I have been told that what is 
happening in Bihar is only a retaliation for East Bengal. But this spirit of 
revenge is not proper. It is highly condemnable. I am of the opinion that 
there is an element of exaggeration in what is being published in papers 
regarding East Bengal. And further all possible steps are being taken to give 
protection to the Hindus over there and bring the culprits to book. 

We are trying to build up a people’s state where the labourers and kisans 
will come to occupy their rightful place. But if riots are allowed to continue 
that will spoil all our achievements. 

1. Speech at Khusrupore, 4 November 1946. From The Searchlight, 6 November 1946. 
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17. Obstacles to Freedom^ 


I strongly condemn all that has been happening in Patna district and the 
province of Bihar during the last few days. By all that you are doing you 
are raising obstacles in the way of India’s freedom. The communal disturban- 
ces must be stopped at once. 

1 have received a wire from Gandhiji wherein anxious enquiries have been 
made regarding the position in Bihar.^ People should realise that Mahatmaji 
is greatly concerned about the condition in this province. They should see that 
his anxiety is removed as soon as possible. 

It is time not to argue and discuss but to quell the disturbances. 

1 . Speech at Jethli, 4 November 1946. From The Searchlight, 6 November 1946. 

2. On 3 November 1946, Mahatma Gandhi sent a telegram to Nehru through the Chief 
Minister: “Morning News reports butchery by Hindus of Muslim passengers. Muslims 
fleeing from mob fury and Premier countenancing. Wire particulars.” 


18. Do not Force Government to Act* 


The East Bengal happenings are said to have had their repercussions on Bihar. 
Measures have been taken to control the situation in Bengal. But there is no 
justification why people here should try to have revenge. This is something I 
cannot understand. 

It is regrettable that after having reached the doors of freedom we are 
doing something that will block our onward march. This must be realised 
and steps be taken to improve the situation at once. I repeat the warning 
emphatically that if the disturbances do not stop through the efforts of the 
people they will have to be stopped by the Government, if necessary, with the 
help of machineguns, bombs, aeroplanes and all the machinery at the dis- 
posal of the Government. It is neither proper nor dignified that the Govern- 
ment should be forced to this position. It is desirable that people stop the 
disturbances through their own efforts. 

On the Bakrid festival,^ you all should be careful and see that no incident 
takes place anywhere. 


1 . 

2 . 


Speech at Patna, 4 November 1946. From The 
Bakrid was celebrated on 5 November 1946. It 


Searchlight, 6 November 1946. 
went off on the whole peacefully. 
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16. No Toleration of Lawlessness^ 


Wherever I go in the town I find panic amongst both the Hindus and Muslims. 
In the villages many Muslim houses are reported to have been burnt. What do 
you mean by all this? The responsibility for the disturbances lies on the 
Hindus as they are in a majority. And they must see to it that the disturbances 
are stopped forthwith here and now. 

I assure Hindus that everything possible is being done for the protection 
and relief of the Hindus in East Bengal. 

The Interim Government is doing its best to control the situation in the 
country. It is prepared even to resign if people want it to do so. But resig- 
nation will not help the cause. India has not as yet attained complete freedom. 
We have of course reached the threshold. But we have still to make efforts to 
gain full independence. 

Lawlessness can never be tolerated. If tlie prevailing position does not 
improve and the comrriunal incidents are not stopped forthwith by people 
many innocent lives will be lost. Machineguns, bombs and all the force of 
the Government will be put in motion to stop bloodshed. 

I want to make it clear that mob rule cannot be allowed. No quarter will 
be given in this respect. A lathi on any neighbour is a lathi hurled at mother 
India; it is a lathi hurled at Mahatma Gandhi. This fact must be realised by 
all concerned. 

I will stand in the way of Hindu-Muslim riots. Members of both the 
co mmuni ties will have to tread over my dead body before they can strike at 
each other. 

I hope that the disturbances will come under control very soon. 

The first task before you is to restore peace and order and then you will 
have plenty of time to ventilate your grievances that would be given adequate 
hearing. 

The Congress workers and people in general should go round the villages 
and bring round everyone to sanity. I do not want to hear from Congress 
workers that they caimot control people. If they cannot control they must 
sacrifice their lives in the attempt. 

The goonda who sets fire to the house of his neighbour, who kills his 
friends is public enemy No. 1. He must be eliminated and all efforts must be 
concentrated to that end. I request you to live like good neighbours and 
realise the necessity of doing so. 


1. Speech at Biharsharif, 4 November 1946. From The Searchlight, 6 November 1946. 
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India is just at the gate of Swaraj after over 50 years of sacrifices, trials 
and tribulations. These unhappy incidents of murder, loot and arson have 
blackened the chequered history of Taregna whose people almost attempted 
to bang the door of Swaraj. I am convinced that such misdeeds will be res- 
ponsible if the chariot of freedom gets clogged half-way. 

Who is happy now over such inhuman behaviour, over the killing of man 
by man, over setting fire to neighbours’ homesteads and over creating enemies 
of friends of long standing? It is neither of the two communities, but behind 
this sordid drama of bestial beings, of passionate fanatics, gloated the British 
masters who want to prove to the world that in India the persons of two major 
communities are unable to settle accotmts among themselves, even if 
freedom comes to their door. Whatever might have happened, I want every 
individual, irrespective of caste and creed, to take a solemn vow to arrest the 
tide of communalism and to stop loot and arson. Otherwise, the Congress, 
built on sacrifice and self-immolation of patriots for over half a century, 
will be tarnished and the fair name of Mahatma Gandhi, the apostle of truth 
and non-violence and the torch-bearer of love, will be painted in black. 

I can hardly imagine how the beast of man did suddenly get over all sense 
of humanity and decorum and indulged in man-killing. 

The hymn of hate and mutual suspicion must be stopped. Any vandalism 
must be checked with adequate machinery. If required to control fresh 
recrudescence of communal trouble the Government will not hesitate to 
employ mighty military forces to suppress such hooliganism. No Govern- 
ment can ever tolerate any lawlessness or anarchy. 

As for myself I will never allow any repetition of communal massacre 
anywhere on this earth. I have suspended all my engagements and I will go 
from village to village in Bihar to prevent commtmal riots. 

In case any man seeks to kill his compatriot, he will have to murder 
Jawaharlal first and then, by trampling over his corpse, he would be able to 
satisfy his lust for blood. 


21. On the Situation in Bihar» 


Soon after my arrival here on the third evening, I sent a telegram to Mahatma 
an in reply to an enquiry of his. This enquiry related to a specific 

I' 5 November 1946. The Hindu, 6 November 1946. 

to Mahatma Gandhi: "Report in Mormn;? jVeiw grossly 
ggera e and vague. Government here is doing its utmost, but situation tense and 

^ve m Am staying on here with Nishtar. Vallabhbhai and Liaquat Ah 

going on to Delhi." 
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19. Warning fo Rioters^ 


I wish to make it clear that the Government will take the most stringent 
measures to quell the disturbances. If the rioters do not repent for their acts 
and behave properly, the Government will not show any mercy towards 
them and they will be fired upon and bombed from the air if necessary. 

It is very shameful for you to resort to acts of lawlessness. You are seriously 
mistaken if you think that Swaraj means the freedom to cut the throats of the 
people with whom you disagree. The shouts of Mahatma Gandhi Ki Jai or 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru Ki Jai do not sound pleasing to my ears when I 
know that you have indulged in acts of violence instead of sacrificing your 
lives to protect your Muslim brethren. By these acts you have proved traitors 
to your country and placed serious obstacles on the path of Swaraj. 

I want an assurance from you that you will give adequate protection to the 
Muslims even at the cost of sacrificing your all instead of thinking and acting 
in terms of retaliation for the happenings in East Bengal. 


1 . Speech at Poonpoon, 4 November 1946. From the Hindusthan Standard and The Hindu 
of 6 November 1946. Nehru spoke on similar lines the same day at Nadaul and 
Jahanabad. 


20. Communal Frenzy Delays Swaraj' 


Friends, you receive me with cries of Bandemataram, Jai Hind and Jawaharlal 
Ki Jai! These very lusty shouts do not please me any more. The sturdy 
peasants, those indefatigable fighters of freedom, those sacrificing millions of 
Bihar, who toiled and tilled and bore a heavy burden, have gone astray, gone 
mad with communal frenzy, which I cannot conceive of even. 

I heard that some want to avenge wrongs done in East Bengal districts. 
Govenunental machinery is being accelerated to bring evil-doers to proper 
justice and relief and succour were being made available to sufferers. It is all 
the more astom'sliing and astounding, I consider it to be bad enough, that 
such things, wliich made the common foe of all communities — ^British 
Imperialism — laugh in unholy glee, should have at all happened. This frenzy 
has delayed the whole scheme of Swaraj. 


1. Speech at a public meeting at Taregna (Bihar), 5 November 1946. From the Hindusthan 
Standard, 6 November 1946; also printed in New India Speaks (Calcutta, 1947), 
pp. 51-52. 
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23. The Message of Peace and Unify^ 


I have been touring in the districts of Patna, Monghyr and Bhagalpur and 
what I see and hear has horrified me. Terrible events happened in Bihar. 
The present riots have defamed India and Bihar. How can we look eye to 
eye at other nations in face of these riots? Swaraj is not far off but is this the 
picture of independence that we are going to present? 

Enquiries in East Bengal riots are being made. It is true events are horrible 
there but retaliation is no remedy. Retaliators are either enemies of the 
coxmtry or fools. No Government can survive in this way. Is it not a shame 
to take the help of British soldiers for protection of our countrymen? Hindu 
dharma cannot be saved in this way nor does Hindu reUgion teach to kill 
others. I love the kisans of Bihar, but have they also gone mad? 

Riots have broken out not only in towns but in villages also. Mahatma 
Gandhi is greatly pained over these events. To kill the helpless means to 
give acute pain to Mahatmaji. 

I appeal to students and young men to go to the interior of villages with 
the message of peace and Hindu-Muslim tmity. Give all help to refugees. 
Serve women and children. 

1. Speech at Bhagalpur, 5 November 1946. From The Searchlight, 1 November 1946. 


24. To Vallabhbhai Patel* 


Patna 

November 5, 1946 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

I enclose a copy of the letter Bapu has sent me.^ After receiving this I tele- 
phoned to him and gave him our joint message.^ This was to the effect that 
he should not precipitate matters at this stage. He should wait for our report 
and see what developments there are during the next few days. 

This letter will be taken by Nishtar tomorrow morning. Nishtar has been 
accompanying me throughout these two days. I must say that he has behaved 
very well and wherever he has spoken, either in public meetings or in small 


1 . 

2 . 


J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2de • "Much as I would try, I cannot brush 

mfllc and ° M ^ Y ^ seventh day since I declined to myself both 

S r. hemli: ■ ° “y impending death." 

Nishtar, along with Nehru ,Vallabhbhai Patel and 
return to thp Calcutta. He appealed for cessation of violence and for 

later on visited some centres operating in Calcutta and 

later on Yisued some of the affected parts in Patna. 
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instance and I find considerable prominence has been given in the local press 
to my reply and it has been taken to apply to the whole Bihar situation. 
I want to make it clear that this was not my intention and I would not speak 
of the whole situation on arrival here without fuller knowledge. 

While exaggeration is undoubtedly bad and must be avoided, to underrate 
what has happened or is happening is also bad and dangerous. 

What has happened and is happening in certain parts of Bihar is terrible, 
and I can hardly believe that human beings can behave so. 

We have to put an end to this madness immediately and then we can argue 
about it later. Any person who minimises the gravity of the situatiqn-here' 
does no service. 


22. Quench the Fire of Communalism^ 


Unless the people of Bihar make active and sincere efforts even now to 
quench the fire of communalism and violence it would lead to a huge conflag- 
ration fanned by ill Will, hatred and distrust and would burn to ashes every 
one of them in the end along with all that had been achieved by the sacrifices 
of so many of their countrymen. 

Twelve years back I visited Monghyr when a great natural calamity in the 
shape of a great earthquake devastated your district.^ Today I am again here 
to witness the distressing effects of another calamity brought about by human 
beings by their actions against their fellow brethren. In cases of natural 
calamities everyone comes to the help of his fellow beings but what is the 
result when brothers run at each other’s throat? 

Do you propose to repeat the imfortunate happenings in Bengal by kilhng 
the Muslims in Bihar? Is this the way in which you are showing your culture 
and civilisation of which you are so proud? I am sorry to think that those 
who will suffer for their misdeeds will be the simple-minded, unsophisticated 
kisans who have been hoodwinked and misguided by their leaders who 
incite them at the cost of the country’s cause. 

You should be ashamed of your acts of lawlessness. I urge upon you to 
cry a halt even now and restore peace. 

1. Speech at a public meeting at Monghyr, 5 November 1946. From The Searchlight, 
9 November 1946. 

2. Nehru had visited Monghyr on 22 January 1934. 
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usually some educated people of the Hindu Sabha variety. Some Marwaris in 
Monghyr were obviously trouble-makers. 

It is obvious that this big uprising could not come out of nothing. I could 
not make out who were the leaders of this business. Probably they are mostly 
local village leaders but they have received their inspiration from others. It is 
stated that apart from some Hindu Sabha elements, some landlords backed 
these disturbances partly to divert the attention of their tenantry from 
agrarian problems, partly to discredit the Ministry. It is also said that the 
black-market elements also gave encouragement. 

A few Congressmen, of Hindu Sabha inclinations, are strongly criticised. 
On the other hand some Congress workers have done excellent work in the 
face of grave difficulty.® 

There is an impression, which I think is justified, that local officials in 
many places, and especially the I.C.S. elements, moved very slowly. Probably 
they enjoyed the fun of a Congress Ministry getting discredited. 

It is impossible to say what the total number of deaths is. But it must be a 
very large number. I doubt if it is under 2000 and it may be double that 
number. Some small Muslim villages have been completely wiped out. One 
of the peculiarly standing features is that a considerable number of Momins 
have been killed. 

The number of Muslim refugees is very large. 1 do not know what it is 
but it may well go up to fifteen thousand in various places and the problem 
of looking after them, feeding them, clotliing them and finding accoirunoda- 
tion for them as well as guarding them is a difficult one. 

The military are coming into the scene ■with fairly adequate forces now, or 
they will begin to function in a big way in about two days time. As I told 
you, there is news of their firing on a mob today, inflicting 400 deaths. We 
have not got correct figures yet. In a couple of days time all the affected 
areas will be sufficiently held by the military which will reach even the villages 
in the interior of these areas. 

My own rough guess is that the next three days will see the end, more or 
less, of the active part of the disturbances. This not only for military reasons 
but also partly because of other efforts. Of course the ill will that has been 
generated and the terrible effects of this horror will last a long time. 

I do not know what is happening to my particular work in the Assembly. 
I Wish you would deal with it if it is urgent. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


P^bhunath Singh, Kamna Rai, Dwaraka Nath 
aiei w p Narayan Sinha and others tried bravely to control the situation in the 
Ram T t ®^°' ^P3tna the efforts of Jagat Narayan Lai, Singheshwar Prasad, 
Ram Lakshraan Sharma and others bore fruit. 
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gatherings, he has not said anything to which I could take exception. We have 
seen and heard many things which arc horrible and which could easily 
unnerve many individuals, especially a Muslim. But he kept his end up 
throughout. 

My programme is entirely uncertain but I feel strongly that having taken 
this matter in hand I must not leave Bihar till we see light. ^ I am here anyhow 
tomorrow and the day after. So at the earliest I might return on Friday or I 
might stay on for another day or two. It is better that I do one job well than 
two or three jobs badly. In any event, imless the unforeseen happens, I 
should be back by the end of the week. 

Rajendra Babu is also rather vague about the length of his stay here.® 
I suppose he will remain for two or three days. Kripalani’is of course also 
here. They are both going to Biharsharif tomorrow and will spend the 
night there. I shall be going to Gaya tomorrow by air coming back in the 
evening. 

These two days here have been so full of horror for me that I find it difficult 
to believe in the reality of things I must believe in. What the Muslim League 
people told us was wrong’ and exaggerated here and there, but the real 
picture that I now find is quite as bad, and something even worse than any- 
thing that they had suggested. In the affected areas, that is Patna district, in a 
part of Monghyr district and in Gaya, there has been a definite attempt on 
the part of Hindu mobs to exterminate the Muslims. They have killed, 
indiscriminately, men, women and children en masse. Some stories are 
incredibly brutal and inhuman. Indeed one can only explain all this by saying 
that a madness had seized the people. I have addressed some large crowds in 
the rural areas and I have no doubt that many of them had participated in 
this bad business. They were the ordinary peasant folk of Bihar, very simple, 
unsophisticated, and rather likable. They shouted Mahatma Gandhi Ki Jai 
and when I spoke sternly to them they seemed full of shame for what they had 
done. Almost ever3rwhere after my speech I asked them to pledge themselves 
to behave in future and they seemed to do so with some conviction, raising 
their hands all together. Occasionally there were a few troublesome elements, 


5. Nehru returned to Delhi from Patna on 9 November 1946. 

6. Rajendra Prasad had to extend his Bihar tour as he had been ill in Patna since 9 
November 1946. He returned to Delhi on 19 November 1946 to attend the Working 
Committee meeting. 

7. The Working Committee of the Bengal Provincial Muslim League at its meeting on 
3 November adopted a resolution viewing with concern “the general massacre” of 
the minority community “including women and children in a number of districts in 
Bihar”. The resolution asserted that the minority community was being wiped out in 
village after village. Even refugees and those travelling by train were being killed, 
and the Bihar government had failed to protect the minorities and maintain peace, 
law and order. 
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26. Appeal for Good Neighbourliness^ 


It is a matter of shame for me to come down here and ask you to observe 
the basic principles of civilised conduct when so many problems, national 
and international, are facing us and need solution. Things which even a child 
understands have to be repeated to you at this stage— that you should not 
kill your neighbour or set houses on fire or loot property which does not 
belong to you. My mind is busy with the great problems facing India. There 
are the questions of establishing new relations with foreign countries and 
other matters relating to the future organisation of the world that are being 
discussed at New York.^ India has to play an important part in these affairs. 
But no less important are the internal problems of poverty, illiteracy, disease 
and a host of other points that have to be solved. At such a crucial hour in 
the history of the nation I have to come to Bihar to impress upon you an 
elementary law of life; Do not kill your neighbour. This has to be impressed 
upon those who have fought for the country’s freedom and have been shout- 
ing “Long live revolution”. How surprising and at the same time how sad ! 

You should realise that you have by your conduct reached the stage of 
animality when nothing but the primal instinct of preserving one’s life works 
to the exclusion of the rest. No, but you are even worse than animals as 
animals at least do not attack in a herd. This is not the standard of a civilised 
nation. If any Hindu or Muslim thinks that he is saving his religion by all 
these communal riots, let him make himself happy. But it all appears very 
low by the yardstick of civilised behaviour. By no standard of civilised con- 
duct can acts of lawlessness and killing of neighbours be justified. There can 
be no justification for stooping to bestiality, simply because some of your 
fellowmen have lost their heads elsewhere. I have heard students and other 
“ism’’’ -wallahs^ shouting slogans, but what is happening in this province is 
pure and simple hooliganism and it is your first and foremost duty to stop it 
at once and at all costs. To fix the responsibility on the hooligans alone is 
not enough. You cannot shift the responsibility by simply saying that you 
did not take part in it individually. Everyone is responsible for the tragedy. 

1. Speech at a public meeting at Patna, 6 November 1946. From The Searchlight and 
The Hindu, 7 November 1946. 

2. It was amounced on 23 October 1946 that the Governments of India and the U.S.A. 
had decided to raise the status of their respective diplomatic missions to the rank 
of embassies. 

3. Vijayalakshmi Pandit led the Indian delegation to the meeting of the United Nations 
General Assembly which began its session at New York on 23 October 1946. Among 
the subjects of discussion were the question of new entrants to the U.N.O., and the 
attempt of the small powers to secure abolition of the veto right of the Great Powers. 

4. Persons professing ideologies. 
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25. To Padmaja Naidu^ 


Patna 

5.11.1946 


My dear, 

Why exactly I am writing to you ju$t at this present moment, nearing mid- 
night, when I am tired out, I do not quite know. But suddenly after the 
excessive strain of the last two days I had a feeling of reaction and relaxation 
and I thought of you and wanted to write. 

This evening I returned by air from Bhagalpur. On arrival I learnt that the 
military had fired on a peasant mob in the rural areas some miles from here, 
and about 400 had been killed. Normally such a thing would have horrified 
me. But would you believe it? I was greatly relieved to hear it! So we change 
with changing circumstances as layers of fresh experience and feeling cover 

up the past accumulation. . . 

I have had horror enough during the past two days. Something incredible 
has happened here, or something that I would have refused to believe in, a 
few days ago. Hindu peasant mobs have behaved in a manner that is the 
extreme of brutality and inhumanity. How many have been done to death by 
them I do not yet know, but it must be a vast number. To think that tne 
simple, unsophisticated, rather likable Bihar peasant can go comp e e y ma 

en masse upsets all my sense of values. 

For a few days they had it their own way, with few checks or hindrance . 
And so when the news came that they have been stopped at ast in one p ace 
and that 400 of them had died, I felt that the balance had been very slightly 

I do not know how long I shall stay here— I have forgotten 
else for the moment. All I am concerned with is Bihar at presen . 

I see light here I go back to Delhi. 

I am very tired and sleepy now. 

Love, 

Jawahar 


1. Padmaja Naidu Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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their present fear from which they have come to suffer. A nation in its 
collective expansive move sweeps away many of the shortcomings of its 
members. And I am confident people will begin to live as good neighbours. 

It is regrettable that people by their actions have forced the hands of the 
Government to resort to force and summon military aid to control the 
situation. No Government, either of Hindus or Muslims, can tolerate law- 
lessness and is boimd to take repressive measures and use force for restoring 
peace. When the Government has to follow such a course by firing, machine- 
gunning and bombing people, both the innocent and the guilty have to suffer. 
Such a course surely cannot be desirable for the people, but will be inevitable 
if acts of lawlessness continue. I assure you that nothing will happen in 
Patna. The situation will be controlled within two or three days by the 
Government. Adequrte arrangements have been made to control any un- 
seemly situation. But still it is your imperative duty to see that the disturbances 
are stopped as a result of your own efforts. Slogans are a sign of fear. And as 
their shouting creates panic I request you not to do so. Discountenance 
rumours. Organise defence committees if you like, but be courageous. Your 
enemy will not attack you if you stand face to face. Even an animal attacks 
only when you are trying to run away and show your back. 

I hope that disturbances will stop very soon. But then the aftermath of 
strained feelings will remain for some time. It is the duty of all concerned to 
restore good relations. 

I request the students to stop their studies for a few days and go round 
the rural areas for bringing the people back to their senses and restoring 
peace and sanity. Even if a few of you die in such an endeavour, it will be 
worth it, and I shall personally congratulate you for such acts of sacrifice. 


27. Rstaliation — A Medioval PracticB^ 


The sturdy people of the diaras should not stoop so low as to attack helpless 
neighbours. The fact that you are a vigorous and manly people imposes greater 
responsibility on you to see that you not only do no harm to your defenceless 
brethren but protect them from being harmed. If your own hands are xmclean 
with the blood of the innocent how can you raise an accusing finger at the 
misdeeds of goondas in East Bengal? Two wrongs will not make one right. 
The excesses co^itted in East Bengal do not justify what has taken place in 
Bihar. Retaliation is a medieval practice and does not fit in with modern 
en ightened society. After decades of struggle we have almost won the 

sSmbe? me''" ^ 1946. From The Searchlight. 
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The onxis is also on the leadership for if the leaders get the adulation, they 
must also bear the opprobrium. If they cannot control the situation, it will 
certainly go against them. 

What happened in Noakhali is certainly bad enough, but surely that cannot 
wash away the sins committed in Bihar. I fail to understand how the simple- 
minded kisans of Bihar are maddened in this way to behave like beasts. 
I have heard shouts of Delhi Chalo^ from them. But their actions have made 
Delhi distant for us for the time being, as I cannot go back to Delhi leaving 
things as they are after what I have heard and seen in Bihar. 

It will take time to discuss the genesis of the trouble. The first task before 
us is to extinguish the fixe that has enveloped the province. I am not per- 
turbed over the killing as everyone has to die one day or the other. But what 
I am concerned about is the direction in which the country is being forced 
by these riots. The reports that I received have shocked me greatly and I 
have been questioning myself — Is my confidence in the nation and the 
people misplaced? No, I think it is all a temporary phase of madness. This is 
bound to be cured. But then if people have gone mad, how can they be 
entrusted with power? How can the destiny of the country be placed in their 
hands? A mad man has to be sent to the madhouse so long as he is mad. 
To escape that position and justify their capacity for responsibility people 
must return to sanity at once. 

There is an atmosphere of suspicion prevailing in the province. People 
have met me in the villages and even in the town of Patna itself expressing 
their fear of their neighbours. It appears both Hindus and Muslims are 
panicky and are conjuring nightmares. All fear must be shaken off as ear is 
the greatest evil and it paralyses strength and ultimately leads to destruction. 
There was a time when people were suffering from political fear an ive m 
fear of the magistracy and the police. But then came the Mahatma an e pe 
them to conquer this fear. Must they now be afraid of their neighbours. 
I regret that the fear of the ruling race, which has been dispe e y 
untiring efforts of Mahatma Gandhi, should now be supplante y ® 
of their own countrymen. For the good of the country, if not or any mg 
else, this fear must be expelled for good. You should shed al ear an is 
continue shouting of slogans which create panic for the time eing. 
country can progress if its people are afraid of each other. 

India is now a powerful country. She has become dynamic. ® 
ing, not of course to enslave other countries but for her own u ^ i 
ment. Her energies have been released. Now, no one can stop er onw 
march. There is, however, the danger that her energies may e ® 

wrong channels against which people must guard. But I am sure la ^ 

India, this mighty India, energetic and strong, will enable poop e o rise 
5. Go back to Delhi. 
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29. Note on Recent Events and Disturbances in Bihar' 


CONFIDENTIAL 


1 . Bihar is a province with a sturdy and yet a very poor peasantry. They are 
a likable people, easily led and sometimes easily misled. Perhaps more than 
anyone in India, they have a capacity for mass functioning. Mass psychology 
pervades them and, if an idea gets hold of the people, they are prepared to 
act en masse in furtherance of that idea. Hence there have been strong 
agrarian movements in Bihar and occasionally upheavals, communal or 
otherwise. 


2. Ever since 1917 when Mahatma Gandhi successfully led the movement 
against plantations (chiefly European) in Champaran district, he has been 
tremendously popular with the people of this province. From that time 
onward also the Bihar peasantry took to the Congress, and the Congress in 
Bihar progressively reflected the agrarian demands of the peasantry. In the 
Congress itself in the province a strong left-wing group grew up which went 
even further in regard to the agrarian demands.* Lately the Congress, all over 
India, adopted as its programme the ending of the Zamindari system.* Thus 
this left-wing programme became the ofiicial programme of the Congress in 
this matter. There has, however, been considerable delay in giving effect to 
it and some dissatisfaction results as a consequence. Lately there has been a 
special agitation among the peasants over what is known as the Batai system 
under which the produce is shared. Some have urged the tenants to cut their 
crops even when they are not entitled to do so imder law. On the other hand 
the Zamindars have shown great resentment at the proposal of the Bihar 
Government to abolish the Zamindari system. 


3. There have been in the past some major communal riots in Bihar, 
notably at Shahabad about 1917, when the Hindu peasantry rose and killed a 
arge number of Muslims. Normally the Hindus and Muslims in Bihar have 
ive very peacefully together and no conununal question arises. The usual 


1 . 

2 . 


3. 


^ November 1946. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 

nf fiiB Congress leaders in Bihar identified themselves with the cause 

to thp 'he socialists came forward to give additional support 

considprpa”t^°'^^”'^”i Council of Action of the Bihar Socialist Parly, in 1934, 
wiA fvSj. '"‘o Kisan Sabhas and labour unions 

On 25 powers that be for the redress of their grievances”. 

Provincinl r ^ Congress Working Committee passed a resolution asking 
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freedom of the country. But I am worried that if people behave in the way 
they are doing in some parts of Bihar today freedom will be hardly worth 
it. Freedom entails a very great responsibility on the people. The first duty 
of any civilized government is to maintain law and order. No Government 
worth its name will allow disturbances like the present one to continue. It 
will use all its resources and all the force it can command to restore peace. 
But it will be a matter of shame for this province if firing and machine- 
gunning have to be resorted to for this purpose. It will be much better that 
people control their passions and come to their senses. That will be a sign of 
their moral strength. I, Jawaharlal, appeal to you to exert yourself for restor- 
ing tranquillity in Bihar and instil confidence among your neighbours so 
that you may live with a sense of security. 


28 . Cooperate with the Army^ 


You should maintain communal peace and harmony. You are losing the 
chance of obtaining real Swaraj by frittering away your energy in a fratricidal 
war in which neighbours feel afraid and insecure of each other. Stern measures 
will be taken to restore peace and order by the Government. If forces of 
retaliation do not cease, aerial bombardment would be resorted to and 
Government would maintain order at any cost. If neighbours cannot confide 
in neighbours, Swaraj wo\ild be meaningless. 

The students should give up studies for some time and go to villages to 
establish goodwill among the villagers. Bihar kisans are simple folks and 
their instigators to communal strife are traitors to the country. Religion 
being personal, it should not retard India’s freedom, and Indian kisans 
whether Hindus or Muslims have the same grievances to be redressed. 

It was in Bihar that Gandhiji launched his satyagraha at Champaran for 
the first time in India, I appeal to you to cease the fratricidal fight. 

You should fraternise and cooperate with the army in restoring peace 
and order. Military personnel are your friends, because with the changed 
circrimstances no barrier exists between you and the army. 

Question; Why did you not go to Noakhali? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: What have you done? I have done and I have been doing 
my best for East Bengal. 

1. Speech at Gaya, 6 November 1946. From Hindustlian Standard. 8 November 1946 and 
The Searchlight, 9 November 1946. 
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Muslim League leadership was very largely socially reactionary and consisting 
of the landlord class. The appeals to hatred on behalf of the Muslim League 
brought about a like reaction among the Hindus. 

7. This has been the backgroimd of recent events. The events in Calcutta 
from the 16th August onwards resulted in the killing of a large number of 
Biharis in Calcutta. Many of their shops were also looted in Calcutta. Many 
of the gwalas (milkmen), the cartmen, the rikshaw-wallas and the darwans 
or door-keepers in Calcutta were Biharis. There is also in Bihar a large 
Bengali Hindu population. The news of this killing in Calcutta affected 
Biharis profoundly. The relatives of those killed returned to Bihar as well as 
other refugees. They spread out in the rural areas carrying stories with them 
of what had happened in Calcutta. This created a feeling of great resentment 
throughout the province. 


8. On top of this came news of Noakhali and East Bengal, more especially 
the accounts of forcible conversion of large numbers of people and abduction 
and rape of Hindu women. This kind of thing is likely to inflame any people 
anywhere. Hindus especially are more affected by anything involving abduc- 
tion and rape of women and forcible conversion. The Biharis became terribly 
excited and the Bengali element in Bihar was even more excited. 


9. There was some propaganda on behalf of the Hindu Mahasabha and other 
Hindu orgamzations after Noakhali. Many anonymous leaflets were issued 
asking for revenge for what happened in East Bengal and public criticism was 
directed to the passivity of the Central Government in allowing matters to 
proceed in East Bengal without intervention. The Interim Government was 


especially attacked for its seeming inactivity when horrible things were 
happening in Noakhali. A feeling grew that nobody was helping the helpless 
ffindus of East Bengal while the Provincial Government of Bengal was 
deliberately pursuing a policy of exterminating Hinduism from East Bengal 
eit er by killing or by forcible conversion. It is immaterial how far these facts 
were true. The point is that there was a strong feeling and the stock of the 
Interim Government fell very greatly. 

One notice, purporting to be issued on behalf of the Muslim League, was 
widely circulated in many parts of India and especially in Bihar. This gave 
^ Hindus, loot their property and do various other highly 
„ ° establish Pakistan. Who issued this notice, 

tlnt°nn to know. But apparently it came from Bengal. It is unlikely 

Muslim League could issue such a notice, 
nowever this may be, many of the Hindus who read it did not doubt that it 

the ^ ° League because they could believe anything about 

was honf nn ' became utterly convinced that the Muslim League 

jn u ging in the most heinous crime in pursuance of its policy 
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conflict is between the tenant and the landlord. But over a reUgious issue, 
like cow-killing, passionate feelings have been aroused in the past among the 
Hindus. The effect of the Congress movement from 1919 onwards was to 
improve communal relations greatly. Some of the prominent leaders of the 
Congress in Bihar, notably Dr. Rajendra Prasad, were respected and liked by 
Muslims and Hindus alike. A change has gradually come over the scene 
since the new policy of the Muslim League during the last few years. Even m 
the general elections of 1937 the Muslim League failed badly. A large 
independent group of Muslims was elected and this kept apart from the 
League and was on the whole friendly to the Congress, which included in its 
ranks a number of Muslim members in the Legislatures. 


4. Since the Muslim League adopted Pakistan as its objective and started 
even before that an agitation based on hatred and bitter denunciation of the 
Congress as well as of the Hindus generally, reactions gradually began to set 
in which were taken advantage of by the Hindu Mahasabha and like orga- 
nizations. This did not afiect the widespread popularity of the Coyess 
among the Hindu masses so far as the political issues were conrerne . u i 
did produce communal feeling and a tendency among t e mi e c as 
criticize the Congress for not supporting the Hindu cause as agams 
Muslim League. 


5. As the communal and political situation develope uring e 

years, a feeling of exasperation took hold of the Hindus a iv a 

sidered the unpatriotic and highly objectionable attitu e o , ^ 

League. They read from day to day violent attacks in t ® 

leaders of the League on Hindus as well as the Congress an a 

threats to achieve Pakistan by force. One of the Mus There were 

Pakistan Khun se Lenge (We shall take Paldstan t H^nrnrtices This 

also attacks and denunciations of the Hindu religion an p ^ever 

feeling percolated, to some extent, even to the Hindu 

too docile, the peasantry reacted rather aggressive y o i coi^siderable 

check by Congress leaders. Among the Muslims a so a ^ refused to 
movement arose among the Momins, or the weaver c Congress 

associate itself with the League and was on the whole friendly to the Congr 

and cooperated with it. They rejected the idea o a s an. 

6. Events from 1942 onwards convinced the reedom S 

elsewhere, that the Muslim League was a barrier no o y , ^ jhe 

their coumry but to the achievement of their own social demands. 


4. 


• T in March 1940, Jinnah declared 

At the annual session of the Muslim League m La ^ nation, according to 

that democracy was unsuited to India; that the their territory and 

any definition of a nation, and they must have t^ eir 
their state.” Thereafter the “Pakistan Resolution wa P 
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enough it would appear that certain Hindu Zamindars, and may be some 
Muslim Zamindars also, not realizing the consequences of what they were 
doing, wanted to take advantage of this movement to divert the attention of 
the peasantry from the agrarian demands. There was also a general resent- 
ment among the landlord class against the Provincial Government because 
of its policy in favour of abolition of the Zamindari system. Black-marketeers 
were also generally ill-disposed towards the Government, more specially in 
Chapra. There were a number of local and petty grievances also. All this 
went to feed the major grievance which was not against the Local Govern- 
ment at all. 


15. It is not clear yet whether there were any leaders of this widespread 
movement, apart from local leaders. There is some evidence, however, of 
people going about on bicycles and otherwise distributing leaflets which 
contained incitement to the people. The movement had an appearance of a 
spontaneous uprising in various parts chiefly involving the peasantry. No 
well-known persons so far appear to be directly involved. At an early stage, 
however, certain kno^vn anti-social elements took the lead in certain areas. 
It is known that some notorious dacoits are participating and warrants are 
out for their arrest. These dacoits apparently possess some firearms which 
the> have been using. The peasantry of course functioned chiefly with their 
lathis and sometimes with spears or other odd weapons. 

16. When the main trouble started the Government was functioning in 
Ranchi, away from the seat of trouble. The Governor’ about that time went 
to Bombay. For this and various other reasons, there was a slight delay in 
dealing with it. Probably there was no immediate realization of what was 
going to happen. The Prime Minister of Bihar went to Chapra very soon after 
the occurrence there. On the 31st October he made a request to the Military 
Officer in command for troops. The Brigadier,® however, did not think that 
any necessity had so far arisen. He said that the situation was not nearly so 
bad as yet as in 1942. However some patrolling was done by the troops. 
This was not very effective as the troops did not go beyond the main roads 
and trouble was in the interior. 


During the first two or three days one had a sensation that govern- 
mental action was not as swift and effective as it might have been. Partly this 
was ue to the absence of many of the Ministers as well as the Governor, 
partly to the suddenness of the outbreak, but partly, it appears, to the 
comp acency of the permanent officers. Probably the criticism is not justified 
IS asserted by a variety of people that some of these permanent officers 


Secretary to the Government of India, Commerce 
8 BriSS SonS .k’ Governor of Bihar. 194647. 

o. “ngaoicr Goodby, the Sub-Area Commander 
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of direct action. Tliis, they thought, had to be resisted at every cost and, if 
the other party was going to be so thoroughly unscrupulous, the Hindus 
should not stick to scruple either. 


10. Towards the end of September there was an incident at Benibad in 
Patna district. The Hindus suspected a Muslim Zamindar of having abducted 
a Hindu girl from Calcutta. Demands were made for the girl to be produced. 
Ultimately he promised to do so after two or tluee days. On the appointed 
day a crowd went to his place. They found, however, that the girl had been 
rtmoved and the Zamindar also had gone. Thereupon the crowd got com-, 
pletely out of liand and attacked the house and destroyed it and a number 
of Muslims were killed. A large number of persons were arrested for this 
and are under trial. Compensation was given by the local Government to the 
family of the Zamindar and others concerned. In all Rs. 40,000/- were 
given— Rs. 20,000/- as a gift and Rs 20,000 as loan without interest. 


11. On or about the 25th October a Noakhali Day was observed in various 
parts of Bihar.^ A huge procession was taken out in Patna and a very big 
meeting was held. Though the oflScial slogans and speeches were more or ess 
restrained, many other slogans were heard asking for revenge for oa a i. 
Some of the speeches were not restrained. 

12. On or about the 26th of October trouble broke out in Chapra, both m 
the town and surrormding district.® This was controlled within a By or wo 
and nothing much has happened since then. In Bhagalpur city t ere was 
also a communal riot soon after Chapra. This was soon suppresse 


13. Real trouble started in the Patna district on the 31st Octo er. 

rather suddenly and was on a big scale. It spread from ^y* . 

a large part of the district, overflowing into Gaya and Mong yr • 

It was in a sense a mass uprising, in certain affected ® , 

peasants taking part. They attacked Muslim houses and burn e 
killed Muslims and looted their property. 

14. While it is clear that the basic cause of all Ihh 

large number of people, was the intense feeling rouse y s 

Noakhali and the resentment against the Muslim League po ’ 

there were probably a number of minor causes also w c e 

growth of this lawlessness. The agitation among the tenants of 

been going on for some time fed the larger movement, e ‘ Curiously 

Muslim Zamindars found an excuse for attacking their Zami 


5. 

6 . 


Jtest against the occurrences in Noakhali and black’ Diwali, 

1 citizens of Patna held on 23 October 1946 f 

ise a hartal and hold meetings in the town on c _ ^945 

nmunal riot flared up in Karim Chowk at Chapra 
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protecting them from any further raids became an important one. On the 
Nvhole it has been tackled successfully. In one case, however, a group of 
refugees being transported under some police protection was attacked by a 
mob and most of them were killed including some policemen. 

23. On the 3rd November afternoon Jawaharlal Nehru, Sardar Patel, 
Mr. Liaquat All and Mr. Abdur Rab Nishtar arrived in Patna. The news 
they received was so grave that it was decided that two of them, namely 
Nehru and Nishtar, should stay in Patna. On the 4th November these two 
accompanied by a Bihar Minister and other prominent local leaders visited 
some of the affected areas. They went to Biharsharif in the Patna district, 
stopping at many places and addressing public gatherings on the way. They 
also went to Jahanabad in Gaya district addressing large meetings en route. 
The next day, 5th November, they visited the badly affected areas in Monghyr 
district and also went to Bhagalpur. A meeting in Patna city was also address- 
ed by them on November 4th. 

24. These meetings held in the affected areas were very largely attended by 
the peasantry and they obviously produced effect. Nehru spoke strongly and 
at the end of every meeting induced the audience present to take a pledge, 
with arms upraised, not to indulge in any misbehaviour. Subsequent reports 
stated that these peasants who had so pledged themselves felt the weight of 
their promise and in fact told others that now that they had given their word 
they must act up to it. A certain improvement was thus noticeable, but large 
areas, especially in the interior, were not touched by these meetings, and a 
hard core of the lawless element would probably, in any event, not have been 
touched. So while there was a certain toning down in some areas, the trouble 
spread in other places adjoining them. 

25. On the evening of the 5th November a conference was held at which 
General Bucher,® the G.O.C., Eastern Command, and General Ekin’® were 
present, /^ong others present were the Prime Minister of Bihar, Anugrah 
Narain Singh, Minister, Bihar,” Nehru, Rajendra Prasad and Abdur Rab 


9. Sir Roy Bucher (1895-1980); Major-General in charge Administration, 

Somhern /^my. India. 1942-45; G.O.C.. Bengal and Assam Area, 1946; OfficiaUng 
u.u.u-m-C., Eastern Command, 1946- January 1947; Chief of Staff. Army, India, 
10 Co®”a“4cr-in-Chief, Army of India. 1948-49. 

^ ‘ Commandant, Tactical School, India, 

Infantry Brigade. Burma Campaign, 1941-1942; Commanded 

^ Independent Brigade, 1945-46; G.O.C., 

umar and Onssa Area, India, 1946-47. 

f Bihar; Finance Minister, Bihar Government, 

ty37-39 and from 1946 till his death. 
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were not too greatly displeased at this new embarrassment of the Provincial 
Government. Many odd people indeed liked to see anything happen which 
might bring some discredit on the Ministry. An instance which brings out the 
slowness of the governmental apparatus during these first two days is that at a 
place where a Hindu mob killed about 25 to 30 Muslims on a railway plat- 
form, for over two days after this murder the bodies lay on the platform an 
nobody took the trouble to remove them. It was only after a Minister went 
there and saw these bodies for himself that they were removed under his 

express orders. 

18. From the 31st October onwards trouble rapidly spread in Patna district 

and in part of Monghyr district. Muslim basties were burnt and footed an 

many Muslims were kiUed. This was a ruthless and inhiman affair ^nd wome 

and children even were not spared. People seemed to have gone inad^L g 

numbers of refugees poured into Patna and other relief camps oP^ed by 

Government or by private organizations. These refugees wer 

pitiable state and naturally terribly panic-stricken and 

stories of horrible conditions prevailing in their whom they 

inevitably greatly exaggerated. Any person whom t ey ew ^ 

did not sL with them was presumed to be dead. 

exaggeration what had happened was terrible enough. There w g 

of cruelty and insensate behaviour. 

19. On the other hand there were many cases also of 

ing protection to Muslims. In one case the Hin us o attacking Hindu 

Muslim neighbours for protection and violently resis protecting 

mob which wanted to get at those Muslims. They 

them. Many Hindus also helped in evacuating ™ Muslims testify to 
baggage and otherwise assisting them in every way. Many 
the help they received from the Hindus of their vi age. 

20. In some instances the Muslims resisted gai^i that there 

Hindu mob attacking them. But generally speaking ■« f “ 

was very little Muslim resistance in the face of overw 

21. The situation was a very difficult one as the They were 

easily reached, although they were not ‘ surrounded them, 

in the interior with no proper roads, and floo a crowd this 

Usually when armed police or a troop P^^^° ^ ^ot offer any 

crowd rapidly dispersed and vanished into ^ ® ® • of professional 

resistance except occasionally when there was that hard core p 

dacoits with firearms. 

22. Large refugee camps for Muslim them as well as of 

in various other areas. The problem of feeding c 
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30. The position on the 6th night is that on the whole the situation is 
quietening down, though there are pockets of trouble still. With the help of 
Government large numbers of Muslims are being brought from the outlying 
villages to Patna or to such other relief camps. Food and blankets are being 
given to them as well as medical attention. General Bucher has promised to 
help with medical supplies as well as doctors. 

31 . The troops stationed in various places arc chiefly Indian troops, though 
there is a regiment of British troops also. General Bucher is cooperating in 
every way with the civil authorities and has impressed upon his troops the 
necessity for friendly relations with the people. The people have also been 
asked to cooperate with the troops who have come to help them. On the 
whole all steps being taken are cooperative and there is every hope that 
within a day or two the situation will be completely controlled. 

32. There has been a danger of trouble spreading to other areas. Arrah is a 
particularly difficult district if any trouble takes place there. Fortunately 
nothing has happened there so far, except of course the usual tension. It is 
important to end the present trouble in the affected areas with extreme 
rapidity so as to avoid its spreading to Arrali or other places. 

33. For the present our efforts are being concentrated on putting an end to 
trouble and lawlessness and to protecting the refugees and evacuees. Very 
soon, the problem of rehabilitating them will arise. It will be a difficult 
problem but the Provincial Government has every intention of dealing with 
it thoroughly. 

34. In the course of various operations aeroplanes have been fully used for 
reconnoitring work. On one or two occasions tear-gas bombs were thrown 
from the aeroplanes over hostile mobs. They did not seem to frighten the 
crowd much. 

35. Nehru is staying on in Patna for the present and so long as he feels 
that his presence might be of some help. 
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Nishtar. Also the Chief Secretary^^ and the I.G. of Police of the Government 
of Bihar.*^ At this conference various measures were discussed and General 
Bucher explained how he proposed to use the troops at his disposal. He 
informed the conference that additional troops were coming and he intended 
visiting the affected areas and at the same time patrolling every place in those 
areas. Thus far the Provincial Government had found it very difficult to 
control the situation because of the insufficient forces at its disposal. There 
was no conffict between their forces and the mobs. In fact they could not even 
develop contact. The mob disappeared and functioned elsewhere. Now for 
the first time effective arrangements could be made to reach all the affected 
parts both to give protection to those who needed it and to control and 
suppress the elements giving trouble. Various other proposals were made at 
the conference and accepted. These included the application of Sec. 144 and 
curfew in certain rural areas. Also the requisitioning of private cars for patrol 
purposes. 

26. Owing to the very large influx of Muslim refugees into Patna, the 
Hindus in Patna became rather frightened and expected some kind of an 
attack. Excitement and fear on both sides were heightened by the shouting of 
slogans throughout the night. But nothing has happened in Patna and notlung 
is likely to happen now, although tension continues. This kind of mutual fear 
exists in several towns. 

27. On the 6th morning Nehru and Rajendra Prasad addressed two very 
largely attended meetings at Dinapore and Patna. Kripalani also addresse 
the latter meeting. These meetings produced a very good effect and, to some 
extent, allayed the tension. In the afternoon Nehru flew with Bucher to aja 
where there was a large meeting and a subsequent conference wit i oca 
officers at which Anugrah Narain Singh was also present. Effective measures 
were decided upon for the affected areas of the Gaya district. 

28. Rajendra Prasad and Kripalani went to Biharsharif on the 6th after 
noon and proposed to return on the 7th. On the 7th mormng Ne ru, uc cr 
and Anugrah Narain Singh intend flying low over all the affected areas. 

29. During the last two or three days there has been repeated firing 
Military and the Police on hostile Hindu mobs. Casualties are not yc 
Generally they have been low except on one occasion when t cy are 
approach 100. 


12. John Bowstcad (1897-1969); entered Indian Civil Service, * 

Government of Orissa, 1940-44; Chief Secretary to Governmem o • 

13. CJ. Creed (1894-1955); Deputy Inspector-General of ^^ 949 . 

the Provincial Police Administration as Inspector-Genera , i 
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November 7, 1946 

There has been a definite improvement in the situation and a great part of 
the affected areas is peaceful now and no incidents are reported. Also there 
has been no extension of disorder in new areas. But in some parts of the 
affected areas trouble still continues. 


2. Nehru accompanied by Bucher and Anugrah Narain Singh flew over a 
great part of the affected areas this morning. The flight was a long one cover- 
ing about 450 miles and lasting two and three quarters of an hour. They flew 
low so as to observe more closely. Patna district was fairly well covered by 
this flight as well as parts of Gaya district and Monghyr. The general outlook 
was very peaceful with peasants tilling the fields. No large crowds were seen 
anywhere. At one railway station there was a small crowd, possibly of 
refugees waiting for a train. At two places in Gaya district fires were noticed. 
Both seemed to be deserted. Probably arson was committed the day before. 

3. It often happens that Muslim basties have been deserted and their 
occupants have moved to some refugee camp or to a large Muslim village. 
Some of these deserted quarters are then sometimes set fire to. 

4. Rajendra Prasad and Kripalani returned from their visit to Biharsharif 
and beyond. They reported that in the villages Asthawan and Deshna, which 
t ey had visited and which were predominantly Muslim villages, large num- 
bers of Muslims had collected from the neighbourhood. They were informed 
there that two neighbouring villages— Ramzanpur and Konar— were in 

of 3^ attack by Hindu mobs. Some military was stationed in 
Biharsharif and this had come into conflict with some of these mobs. There 
had been some firing also on both sides. Evidently some people in the crowd 
W3S reported that the situation continued to be difiicult in 

that area. 


• par rom these two or three areas, reports from other centres were 
Even in these areas no actual major incident was 
? j apprehension of something happening. Steps were 

taken to send help to the various areas referred to abovf 


1. J.N. Collection. 
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30. To Vallabhbhai Patel* 


Patna 

7 November 1946 


My dear Vallabhbhai, 

I enclose a copy of a report I am sending to Bapu.^ It was hurriedly written 
last night. The news today is fairly satisfactory, but there are still two or 
three pockets of trouble where it appears that professional dacoits are 
functioning. 

I flew over most of the affected areas and found them peaceful with people 
working in their fields. We saw two fires in empty villages. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal 


1. Sardar Patel’s Correspondence 1945-1950, Vol. 3, p. 167. 

2. See the preceding item. 


31. To Mahatma Gandhi* 


Patna 

7.11.46 


My dear Bapu, 

I enclose a hurried report prepared last night. The news thus far has been 
fairly satisfactory. We flew over most of the affected areas and found them 
quite peaceful with people working in the fields but there are still 2 or 3 
pockets of trouble. There evidently some people with guns are functioning. 
This must be the professional dacoit element. 

The Viceroy is coming here today. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 


h Pyarclal Papers. 
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13. The Viceroy arrived this afternoon and saw various people. Nehru and 
Rajendra Prasad also met him. He is flying over the affected areas tomorrow 
morning and intends returning to Delhi on Sunday morning. 

14. The Governor of Bihar returned yesterday. He had a long talk with 
Nehru yesterday evening in the course of which he expressed his opinion 
that this trouble was largely caused by the spirit of revolt spread in August 
1942. 

15. It is not decided yet when Nehru and Rajendra Prasad will return 
to Delhi. 

16. Students in Patna are organising themselves for giving effective help by 
visiting the affected areas in groups as well as working in tlic city. Colleges 
are closed now but are likely to open very soon. It is proposed that they 
might start work a week later and meanwhile students might address them- 
selves to the urgent task of carrying a message of peace to the rural areas. 


33, Third Note on the Bihar Disturbances' 


CONFIDENTIAL 

8th November 1946 

On the 8th morning Rajendra Prasad went in the direction of Biharsharif 
intending to go into the interior and to spend the night there. He is expected 
back at Patna on the 9th forenoon. 

2. The Viceroy accompanied by the Governor and Nishtar flew over the 
affected areas in the morning. 

3. Nehru, Jayaprakash and Anugrah Narain Singh went in the morning to 
Hilsa, stopping en route at some places. On the way they passed a crowded 
relief train full of Muslim evacuees being taken to Patna. At Hilsa they had 
talks with the Magistrate in charge, police officers, and Major Venning in 
command of the Madras Regiment who was there at the time. This Regiment 

as its headquarters at Gaya and has a small number spread out in various 
p aces in Gaya^ and Patna districts. Major Venning was the officer who 
ordered the firing two days earlier at Nagamausa. Another officer was 
present who has been responsible for firing at hostile crowds previously at 
some other places. As these two officers had been mainly responsible for 
tong during the previous few days, they gave a full account of what had 


1. J.N. Collection. 
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6. The problem of refugees is a big one and grows bigger. It is difficxult to 
estimate their total number but this must be large. In Patna itself there must 
be 20 thousand to 25 thousand. In Biharsharif there are said to be 15 thou- 
sand to 20 thousand. Then there are numerous other smaller centres. All 
these have to be protected and fed and medical attention supplied to them. 
Also sometimes clothing and blankets. The Provincial Government has made 
itself responsible for all this and not only supplies necessaries to the various 
non-official camps but has organised its own camps. The attitude of the 
Muslim League has added to the existing difficulties. They do not want 
Muslim refugees, as far as possible, to go into the Government organised 
camps. And so they crowd them together, as in Patna, in imhealthy localities 
without any arrangement for sanitation. While they take food and all other 
kinds of help from the Government, they try to make out that Government 
is doing nothing at all for them. 

7. This large collection of evacuees in the cities is likely to lead to dangerous 
insanitary conditions. It is also causing much anxiety in the minds of the 
Hindu population. 

8. Another relatively minor problem to be faced now is the treatment of 
the injured from the police or military firing, chiefly the latter. The military 
are responsible for this and promise to look after them or bring them to civil 
hospitals. The actual number of casualties is not known. There may be two 
himdred or three himdred wounded. Exaggerated reports circulate in the city 
and excite the people. This adds to the prevailing tension. 

9. While the military appeared to be acting with efficiency and urgency, 
the Police, and more especially the Police officials, are slow and give the 
impression of not cooperating fully. This applies more particularly to some 
European officials of the Police. 

10. The position generally is that no major incidents are reported and over a 
very large area, previously affected, there are no incidents at all. At the same 
time in some more or less limited areas there is apprehension of trouble and 
it is reported that Hindu mobs gather with hostile intent. There is naturally 
considerable degree of panic and this breeds rumours and excited complaints. 

11. Tomorrow morning, November 8th, Rajendra Prasad is going back to 
Biharsharif and then further to Shekupura etc. where there is some conti- 
nuing apprehension. He will spend the night in those areas, returning on 
Sunday. Nehru accompanied by the Prime Minister and Jayaprakash will go 
to the hill side area, returning in the evening. 

12. Maulana Azad arrived this afternoon. So also Jayaprakash. Kripalani is 
leaving for Allahabad and later for Delhi tomorrow, November 8th. 
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and the Hindus of the village appeared to be on more or less good terms 
with them. The Muslims, however, had been living in a beleaguered state 
for some days for fear of external attack. Many evacuees from the smaller 
villages round about had come there. We were told that cholera was spread- 
ing. Nothing had happened in the village but there had been continuous 
apprehension of some thing happening. 

8. The party then went to another large village with a considerable Muslim 
population. This was Karai-Parasurai. This happens to be, the ancestral 
village of Sir Ali Imam’s family. Here also the Muslims had remained and 
not evacuated. There had been no actual conflict with the local Hindus but 
feelings were strained and it \vas stated that outside mobs had repeatedly 
threatened an attack. The Muslims of the village suspected their Hindu 
neighbours of being in close association with the outsiders and distrusted 
them completely. One rather odd fact was pointed out by the Muslims as 
evidence of a Hindu conspiracy. In the main bazaar as well as elsewhere 
every Hindu house and shop had Jai Hind or some other slogans (including 
Hinduon, Musalmano se Hoshiar Rahdf written in Hindi over the door or on 
the wall. It is alleged that all this writing took place overnight and was meant 
to distinguish Hindu houses and shops in case of general looting and arson. 

9. Medical supplies were badly needed everywhere and there was also a 
demand for food. There was" also a new tendency visible which was hopeful. 
Muslims suggested that the evacuees should return to their villages where 
they still existed, so as to look after their property which they had left in a 
hurry and to cut their paddy crops which were ripe. There was danger other- 
wise of these being cut and taken by others. Thus the primary instinct of 
self-preservation was giving place to the love of property. This in itself was 
indication of the return of some measure of normality. 

10. There is at present still a demand for evacuation of small groups of 
isolated Muslims, but generally speaking evacuation is over. The present 
demand is for Muslims to go back to some of their big villages and to be 
given adequate protection there. This obviously is better than to concentrate 
them in Patna or a few other places. But without military protection they 
do not want to leave their present camps.This depends then on the adequacy 
of material for protection. Probably this can be arranged for some of the 
bigger villages verj- soon and a little later for other areas. 

11. During the last two days no major incidents have been reported, 
t oug . telegrams continue to pour in of apprehension. Mostly these come 
from Muslims, but sometimes also from Hindus. As far as one can judge, 
t c mass movement against the Muslims is over, though sporadic attacks 

2. Hindus, bew-arc of Muslims! 
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4. Subsequently Nehru’s party went to Nagamausa, the centre of the firing, 

and met a number of villagers and some Congress workers who had been sent 
there to investigate. From them also they received accoimts of the firing a nd 
the events that had preceded and followed it. The accounts varied but it was 
quite clear that the reports in the press about the firing were greatly exaggerat- 
ed. It is a little difficult to give the exact number of casualties as firing took 
place at various places on several occasions, usually by a small platoon on a 
large crowd. Sometimes it was in the dark when the platoon was escorting a 
large number of Muslim evacuees which was attacked or thought it was being 
attacked by a hostile crowd. At Nagamausa the estimate of deaths from 
firing varied from 40 to 100. I imagine that the latter figure was nearer the 
mark. Probably about 80 deaths took place at repeated firings in the course 
of the afternoon and the evening. The crowd usually took away the dead and 
the wounded and hence it was not easy to find out what the casualties were."” 
At one other place in another area a major firing incident/took' place. 
Here also there were about the same number of casual ties./If. one adds h 
number of minor affrays, total deaths from firing might be a^out 200. At the 
outside they might reach 250. / .'C'V.y 

f.'t 

5. There were many complaints by the Hindu residents /of Nagamausa of 
indiscriminate firing inside the village and even inside soffie huts. It was also 
stated that a few shops had been looted by the soldiery. That the shops were. ' 
looted there is little doubt. Also firing had taken place iniide the lanes.. It is 
possible that a few soldiers misbehaved. It is equally possible that' the Ivluslim 
evacuees, as they were leaving the •village, took part in the looting. 

6. The village Nagamausa is a large village and it had at the time about 
1200 Muslim residents as well as evacuees. The Hindus were twice the number. 
For some three days there had been continuous conflict between the Hindu 
side of the village and the Muslim. About ten to fifteen Hindus had died and 
twentyfive to thirty Muslims. A Hindu crowd from other villages had also 
been attacking the Muslims from outside. It was stated to us by some of the 
Muslims who had been there that they had been continuously straggling to 
save themselves from extermination for three days when the relief party sent 
by the military, consisting of 24 Madrasi soldiers, came. In the process of 
collecting and taking away these 1200 Muslims these soldiers fired repeatedly. 

A somewhat notorious Muslim resident of a neighbouring village was guiding 
the troops and probably he took advantage of this fact to satisfy his private 
grudges. There is little doubt that the Hindus in the ■village were in conflict 
with the Muslims and that a crowd of .Hindus from other .villages also 
invested them. Some of these latter are said to have guns also. 

7. From Nagamausa Nehru’s party went to Diyawan, a big joint Hindu- 
Muslim village nearby. No Muslim had been evacuated from this village 
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Se Of 

17. Nehru, Jayaprakash and Anugrah Narain Singh are going to Barh in 
Ae Patna distnct on the 9th morning. There is reported to be considerable 
tensmn there. On the 9th also there is a full-moon bathing festival there 

18. In view of the improving situation in Bihar and also in view of certain 

d“: rt£9T^^^^^^^ to 

P^bSrrSe^e^;^ A* -nf-eS’vIZ 

returning to Delhi on thTloTmoSg"* Nishtar is 

pLn“.““'““ - P-“>y »tay on in Patna for the 


34. Students and Relief Work^ 


th?"C/to ^ve S«ur®to th" “■= “”S ““O 5“ 

b«t to restore peace. You should of the disturbances and do your 

Bihar with medicines and other ^®“®trate into the riot-affected villages of 
rehabilitation of life. necessary relief equipment to help in the 

Bihar and humanity dema^s tSHhotf villages in some districts of 
maddem’ng frenzy should be heInpH • the victims of this 

The rumours that are cu™^^ ^^y- 
exaggerated. My estimate of th^f ““^h 

places in this affected district is about different 

But It was necessitated by the macnihiH r° ^ number, 

parts. ^^0 magmtude of the lawlessness rampant in some 

were misled by int^st^ and have regard for them but they 
waters. Persons who tried to fish in the troubled 

‘Be NcM 

^ne ^searchlight, 11 November 1946 . 
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may take place, chiefly organised by criminal elements who indxilge in 
looting and arson. The problems that are emerging, therefore, now are not 
so much of dealing with a mass upheaval but of organising a gradxial return 
to normality. This will obviously take some time, provided always that 
nothing fresh happens to disturb this process. Nothing fresh should happen 
on any large scale, but in view of the prevailing tension, apprehension and 
mutual fear, minor incidents may grow up and lead to some conflict. 

12. The problem of the evacuees in Patna is gradually being partly solved 
by the Muslim leaders accepting some of the Government arrangements for 
the evacuees. The Government have placed a large jail and another large 
house at the disposal of the evacuees. Between the two, these are said to be 
able to accommodate about 10 thousand persons. The question of food, 
clothing, blankets and medical supplies will continue to give trouble. 

13. The recent news of firing on Hindu crowds, much exaggerated in the 
press, has greatly excited the Hindus of Patna. As evidence of this excitement 
some incidents occurred this evening on the return of Nehru’s party to Patna. 
It had been arranged for them to meet some students with a view to organis- 
ing them for relief work. As it happened, a very large crowd of students 
had gathered overflowing from the Senate Hall. Some of these received 
Nehru with cries of ‘go back’ and ‘Jawaharlal murdabad’. They were rela- 
tively few in number but they made a lot of noise. However the meeting was 
successfully held and Nehru and Jayaprakash addressed them. 

14. Soldiers of the Madras Regiment, mostly Hindris, have not at all liked 
the sights they have seen, that is, the large number of dead Muslims — ^men, 
women and children. Some of them were openly expressing their opinion 
that the Hindus here had acted in a brutal and disgusting manner and that 
they in Madras did not behave so. 

15. There is some feeling against the soldiers of this and other Regiments 
and some complaints against them by the people. Probably some com- 
plaints are justified, others seem to be fanciful. There is a tendency for the 
Hindu and Muslim soldiers to behave slightly difierently in accordance with 
their own communal sympathies. But this is not very marked and has not 
interfered with the discipline. On the whole the soldiery do not seem to 
have misbehaved much. They have had to face a difl&cult situation. It is 
possible of course that more instances of misbehaviour may be reported later 
when the immediate troubles are ended and patrols continue. 

16. As has been stated above, the chances of any major incident or any 
large scale military action are now very little. This is due to many reasons 
— Gandhiji’s armoimcement that he might fast, the personal appeals and 
visits of a number of Congress leaders, the good work done by some very 
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36. Statement on the Situation in Bengal and Bihar^ 


I have accepted these short-notice questions not without hesitation, for it is 
no easy matter to deal with them. Any proper survey of the communal 
troubles in the country would be a big undertaking, hardly suited for a 
relatively brief answer to a question. Yet I have welcomed these questions, 
for it is the right of Honourable Members to inquire into matters of the most 
vital significance to the country, and of the House to know what the Govern- 
ment is doing about them. The House will realise that the subject is one 
which has excited passion all over the country and rightly agitated the 
people’s minds. It is difficult to deal with it without raising controversies 
which embitter. It is not my purpose or desire to say anything which would 
add to this bitterness or raise a fresh controversy in this House. 

The newspapers are full of communal troubles and riots and bloody 
murders and much worse. No one, certainly not the Government, desires to 
suppress facts. This House must be seized of the facts so that it may form 
proper judgment and devise remedies. The facts are bad enough, terribly 
bad. And yet what often appears in the newspapers is something far removed 
from facts and the manner of presentation is such as to inflame public 
passion. I trust, and I am sure the House will agree with me, that it is the duty 
of all of us, and more especially of the Honourable Members, to be exceed- 
ingly careful in these days of crisis and disaster, to take every care not to 
say or do anytlung which might excite the people and worsen an already bad 
situation. One of the worst features of the situation is the dominance of 
rumours which exaggerate everything and sometimes create out of nothing. 
The most fantastic accounts spread rapidly and are believed in. We have to 
sidTer not only insecurity and public disorder, but something which is even 
worse becatise it feeds and nurtures that disorder. This is anarchy of the 
mind. It is just when crisis faces us that we have to maintain the equilibrium 
of our minds. 

To give an account of the communal trouble in the country is to deal with 
a chain of events going back into the past. One evil action leads to another 
which again becomes the ostensible cause of further evil. The preaching and 
practice of hatred and violence inevitably sows seeds which yield bitter fruit. 
If we sow the wind we have to reap the whirlwind. 

^ Ever since the Interim Government took charge of affairs they have been 
intensely occupied with these communal troubles. The House will remember 

lat t IS Government took office very soon after what is called the great 


Debates. Official Report. Vol. VIH, 1946, 
12 November 1946 - 18 November 1946, pp. 1052-1055. 
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I am sorry that the military had to be employed in quelling the disturbances 
by firing. No doubt, it has agitated the minds of a section of the people. In the 
villages people are in a highly panicky condition. Neighbours suspect each 
other and live in constant dread. They have no sleep and their work suffers. 
Panicky condition emasculates a nation and has its effect on the coming 
generation. No civilized society can exist in such a state, and it is imperative, 
therefore, for you to tone up the morale of the people and restore confidence 
among them. Panic is to be allayed at all costs. Terror-stricken and hysteric 
people have to be consoled and taken back to their villages. It is here that the 
students can do their work and make themselves useful. Those who have a 
spirit to work should penetrate the villages in bands and help in the rehabiU- 
tation of life. I will congratulate the students if a few of them have to die in 
their endeavour to restore confidence. This is my message to the students at 
the present moment. 


35. Situation in Bihar under Control 


Generally speaking, the situation in Bihar is very well in hand, and no major 
development is expected in future. 

What had happened is bad enough. The situation was bad in the three 
districts of Patna, Gaya and Monghyr. But it is much better now and for the 
last three days no major incident has been reported from anywhere in the 
province. 

It appears that certain criminal elements, dacoits and the like, are now 
functioning in some areas, taking advantage of the disturbed condition, but 
the situation has been brought under control. 

The reports that have appeared in the press sometimes are exaggerated, 
and have no relation to facts. It is very difficult to assess the exact number of 
people killed, wounded and stranded. But it can never be probably over 
2,000 killed at the utmost on all counts, including military firing. 

I am submitting a daily report of my study of the situation to Mahatma 
Gandhi. Though I am leaving for New Delhi today. Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
and Mr. Jayaprakash Narayan are staying on. 

1. Interview to the Associated Press of America, Patna, 9 November 1946. From The 
Hindu, 10 November 1946 and Hindusthan Standard, 11 November 1946. 
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districts. It was in essence a mass uprising, large numbers of peasants burning 
and killing mercilessly. As always happens on such occasions, criminal and 
anti-social elements took part and even took the lead in certain areas. One of 
the difficulties of the situation was that the areas could not be easily reached 
because of lack of communications and flooded conditions. 

This mass uprising lasted almost exactly one week. Just as it started 
suddenly, it ended almost equally suddenly. This rapid ending of a wide- 
spread movement, which was on the verge of spreading to other districts, 
was remarkable. The military, of course, came in at a somewhat later stage 
and helped in restoring order. But a much more powerful factor in this 
restoration of order was the effort of a large number of persons, chiefly 
Biharis, who spread out all over the villages and came face to face with the 
peasant masses. The news of Mahatma Gandhi’s proposed fast also had a 
powerful effect.^ 

Grossly exaggerated accounts have appeared of the number of casualties 
during these troubles caused both by infuriated mobs and by military firing. 
It is difficult to give at present even approximately accurate figures of 
casualties. But it can be said with certainty that some of the figures appearing 
in newspapers are completely wrong. They arc usually based on accounts of 
panic-stricken refugees who had lost all balance or judgment. 

The Bihar situation was brought completely under control after a week 
and is quiet now. Evidence of a return to normality is the desire of people 
to return to their villages. The great problem there now is how to rehabilitate 
these people. The Bihar Government have undertaken responsibility to 
lodge, feed and provide other necessaries including medical relief to the 
evacuees. I understand that they also propose to give financial assistance to 
the sufferers in order to help rehabilitation. 

As I have stated, the news from and about Noakhali created a very pro- 
found feeling in Bihar and the rest of India. I am not in a position to say 
much about present conditions in East Bengal. But recent reports from 
reliable witnesses have drawn particular attention to the vital problem of 
restoring women who were abducted and forcibly converted. This problem is 
not only important in itself but also because of its all-India repercussions. 
It IS, therefore, urgently necessary that every possible step should be taken 
with all possible speed to restore them to their people. Only then can begin- 
nings be made of rehabilitation in East Bengal. 

B is clearly the duty of the State to give every possible assistance to the 
sufferers from these disturbances. I hope that Provincial Governments will 
undertake this duty in an adequate measure. This will help also in producing 

Bihar the news of Mahatma Gandhi’s proposed fast and the appeals of 
niitra^ jendra Prasad to save Mahatma Gandhi’s life and make amends for the 
outrages committed improved the situation. 
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Calcutta killing which began on the 16th August. All our work was shadowed 
by these events and we tried our utmost to deal with this situation. The 
House knows that the Government of India may not interfere, under the 
existing constitution, with provincial autonomy. In so far as anyone can 
interfere under the constitution, it is the Governor-General and not the 
Govemor-General-in-Coimcil. Nevertheless, as Indians in responsible position 
to whom the country looked for guidance, we tried our utmost to help. 
Throughout this imhappy period, whether it was in Calcutta or elsewhere in 
India, or Noakhali and East Bengal, or Bihar, the Government were acutely 
conscious of their responsibilities and keenly desirous of combating the peril 
that had encompassed the coimtry. There has been much public criticism of 
our seeming inaction because necessarily we could not function in public in 
regard to these matters. If facts were known, I do not think that this criticism 
would be considered to be justified. 

A succession of events, which are known to this House, led to the great 
Calcutta killing. That was followed by the great tragedy of Noakhali and 
East Bengal, and that again led to the terrible happenings in Bihar. And now 
Bihar is leading to other outbursts of brutality and violence. There appears 
to be a competition in murder and brutality, and imless we put a stop to 
this, the immediate future of our country is dark. That it can be put a stop to, 

I have little doubt. Not by a reliance on mere armed force, though that may 
be necessary occasionally, but by the efforts of all those who influence public 
opinion, can we put an end to this horror which comes in the way of all 
political and social progress, and indeed which is already making life a 
burden for many of us. It must be clearly accepted that we cannot settle any 
problem by the methods of hatred and violence. 

Recently I have come into intimate contact with masses of people in Bihar 
and I saw the horrors that a simple and likable peasantry can perpetrate 
when it loses all balance and sanity. I found that during the Calcutta killing 
a large number of Biharis had lost their lives. Their relatives had returned 
to Bihar together with many other refugees and had spread out all over the 
rural areas carrying stories of what had happened in Calcutta. The people of 
Bihar were stirred profoundly. Then came news of Noakhali and East 
Bengal. These stories, and more especially the accounts of abduction and rape 
of women and forcible conversion of large numbers of people, infuriated the 
populace. For some time they looked to the Central Government and hoped 
that this would give them relief and afford protection. When they did not 
see any such help or protection forthcoming, they grew bitter and criticized 
strongly the Interim Government for its apparent inactivity. 

Various incidents occurred in Bihar which added to the general excitement. 
Towards the end of October there was trouble in Chapra district and in 
Bhagalpur city. This was soon suppressed. Then came, on the 31st October, 
trouble on a big scale in Patna district, overflowing into Gaya and Monghyr 
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repeated talks with the Prime Minister and other Ministers as well as with 
the military previously. Those talks do not fit in with your report. Thus I 
know for a fact that on the 31st October the Prime Minister asked the mili- 
tary for troops to protect the rural areas and to control and disperse the mobs. 
The answer he got was that the situation was not bad enough for troops to 
be sent at that time. I know definitely that he told the troops and the police 
to take the strongest action against crowds or others who were committing 
crimes. I verified this myself by asking odd pickets and patrols and their 
officers. I was told that they had complete discretion in the matter and they 
proposed to take strong action where necessary. 

My being there had nothing to do with the firing. I was not present at any 
firing and there was no occasion for me to tell the Ministry to change their 
policy because the moment I arrived there all of us had a conference with the 
military authorities and the Prime Minister is quite clear on the subject. 

About the refugees and evacuees, they were all brought to Patna and some 
other centres for many days. When the number in Patna became so large 
that there was a danger of an epidemic, it was decided at a conference with 
the military authorities that Muslim refugees should be concentrated in some 
big villages also which should be efficiently protected. This was the proposal 
on behalf of the Muslim League also. 

You refer at one place in the report to Jayaprakash Narayan sending 250 
student volunteers and you suggest that this was done to remove corpses 
and otherwise cover up what had been done. As a matter of fact these student 
volunteers were sent at my instance to take relief, medical and other, to the 
rural areas. 


I visited quite a number of places where you went and the impression I got 
after meeting the people and enquiring into the situation was very different 
from the impression you have got. This is perhaps natural in the circum- 
stances as people can gather different impressions of one event. It shows, 
owever, that we have to be very careful about coming to a judgment on odd 
reports of excited people. 

It is for this reason that I refrained from issuing any kind of a report till I 
could make sure of my facts. 

You have passed strong strictures on the Provincial Government. This is 
0 a matter of fact and of inference and opinion. My own opinion is that in 
many respects the administration was rather lax before these events and 
more specially the Services were slow, but I was myself quite convinced of the 
f fif ° Ministry and it seems to me entirely out of the question that 
H M countenanced the disorders. I reached Patna on the 

t ^ personal knowledge that the Ministry did 

pffnrtc to meet a difficult situation and it was largely due to their 

danfrprm? ° military as well as of some outsiders that a very 

dangerous situation could be controlled so soon. The Governor, as you must 
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a feeling of security among the people and a psychological atmosphere for a 
return to normality. 

Recent events around and near Delhi^ must be fresh in the minds of 
Honourable Members. It is time that we put an end to all this sorry business 
all over India, and I trust that every sensitive Indian, whatever his political 
views might be, will cooperate with others in this vital and urgent task. 

3. A communal clash took place at the Ganga fair at Garhmukfeshwar in Meerut 
district on 6 November. Following this incident, pilgrims returning from the. fair were 
attacked at various places. Communal clashes were also reported from Meerut city 
and Delhi, 


37. To Feroz Khan Noon^ 

New Delhi 
16th November 1946 

Dear Mr. Noon, 

Chaman Lai has just sent me your note^ about Bihar. I have read it. Naturally 
I cannot say anything about what you actually saw and recorded, but I must 
say that in many respects the inferences you- have drawn are at complete 
variance with mine, I find that much of your report is based on accounts of 
refugees or evacuees. This evidence is of a very doubtful nature because in 
moments of excitement people lose all power of judgement and have a ten- 
dency to exaggerate very greatly. I tried to verify myself statements made by 
some evacuees and I found always that the facts were different and the 
account that had been given to me was greatly exaggerated. I found this both 
on the Muslim side and the Hindu side. I could hardly accept any statements 
without verification. 

Some parts of your report refer to me or to matters about which I have 
knowledge. Naturally, you had no direct knowledge of what I did or what 
1 said and you had to rely on hearsay. Anyway what you have said about 
me is not correct. For instance you refer at the bottom of page 8 and the 
top of page 9 about the meeting I addressed at Jethli village. Nishtar was 
present. It would appear from your report that what I said had a doubtful 
influence on the people. I think this is a very wrong inference. What I am 
supposed to have said is also not correct as reported to you. I have known 
the peasants of Bihar for a long time and I addressed them as people who in 
the past had functioned bravely but who had thoroughly misbehaved. 

Again your report at page 2 of the conversation with the Bihar Prime 
Minister seems to me very odd, I was not present then of course, but I had 

1. J.N Colleclion. 

2. It was in fact Noon's private diarj'. 
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dead. It was extremely probable that some soldiers had misbehaved. But I 
could not blame the military as a whole for the misdeeds of the few. 

While I was in Bihar some persons complained to me about Mr. Jagat 
Narain Lai. I took the trouble to inquire into this and tried hard to get some 
evidence. Not a scrap of evidence was produced except the fact that Mr. 
Jagat Narain Lai had been greatly excited by reports from Noakhali and 
spoken strongly about them. During my stay in Bihar I found that Mr. Jagat 
Narain Lai was working hard to put down the disorders. Many people who 
disagreed with his general viewpoint spoke to me of the good work he 
was doing. 

I think it should be realized that events in Noakhali and East Bengal have 
produced a most powerful reaction on large numbers of people because little 
has been done yet to get back the abducted women in East Bengal. This 
reaction continues. 

I really do not know what I can do in these circumstances. I cannot 
certainly suggest to the Prime Minister to take action against Mr. Jagat 
Narain Lai unless there is sufficient evidence for it, and I have found no 
evidence in spite of an effort to find it. If the Governor has more evidence he 
should supply it. If not, then he cannot expect anyone to proceed without 
basis. 

I am sending a copy of your letter as well as a copy of this letter to the 
Prime Minister of Bihar. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


39. To Sri Krishna Slnha^ 


My dear Sri Babu, 


New Delhi 
19 November 1946 


I have received a large number of letters stating that the Bihar Government 
firing and that it was only when I insisted upon it 
tm this was agreed to. Some people imagine that I really took part in the 
mg. It is also usually stated that the casualties were very great. No doubt, 
you must have received many such communications, and the newspapers 
have also wntten much to this effect. 


lamp Bihar a short while ago, has said the 

that in ih ® ^ of report that he has prepared. In this he further adds 

e course o an interview with you, you agreed to his saying that you 


1. J.N. Collection. 
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know, decided to leave Bihar after the occurrence had started and went to 
Bombay. He returned when the situation was quietening down. 

I have referred to only a few matters contained in your report wth which 
I am acquainted. I do not wish to say anything about other matters but I do 
feel that the impressions you have got, being based largely on hearsay, may 
be far removed from truth. During my stay there of nearly a week, almost 
every step that was taken was taken in consultation between the Provincial 
Government, the military authorities and representatives of the Muslim 
League. We had several conferences and there was little, if any, difference of 
opinion about the steps to be taken. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal 


38. To G.E.B. AbelP 

New Delhi 
16 November 1946 

Dear Mr. Abell, 

I have your letter of the 15th November in which you state that Mr. Jagat 
Narain Lai is believed to have been a principal instigator of the recent troubles 
in Bihar.^ This is a very serious charge and requires evidence. The only 
evidence you have mentioned is that he organised the Noakhali Day meeting 
at Patna. I do not know if the Governor of Bihar considers it an offence to 
have organised Noakhali Day meetings. Hundreds of such meetings took 
place all over India as nothing has excited and infuriated the people so much 
as the recent happenings in Noakhali. I should be glad to know if the 
Governor has any other evidence in his possession which has induced him to 
make this charge. 

You refer further to some statement made by Mr. Jagat Narain Lai, which 
has appeared in the Indian Nation^; in which he is said to have made alle- 
gations against the military. I have not seen this statement, and if he has 
made it I am sorry for it because no one should make a general statement of 
this kind without sufiScient proof that such occurrences were fairly wide- 
spread. As a matter of fact large numbers of villagers and others made similar 
statements to me in Bihar. After personal inquiry I found there were a few 
cases of loot and a number of old women inside their houses had been shot 

1. J.N. Collection. 

2. The letter added that the Governor had suggested to the Prime Minister that action 
should be taken against Jagat Narain Lai, but the Prime Minister was not prepared 
to do anything beyond censorship of press messages. It was suggested that Nehru 
should ask the Premier of Bihar to deal more firmly with Jagat Narain Lai. 

3. Abell’s letter said that the Indian Nation of 13 November published allegations 
by Jagat Narain Lai of loot and murder by troops. 
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cowardly onslaughts with all the force at their command, or else the coim- 
try’s proud heritage will be wiped out. It is true that the military and police 
have succeeded to a certain degree in quelling such occurrences, but, in my 
opinion, the right way to deal with communal disorders is penetration into 
the interior of the country by responsible public men carrying with them the 
message of peace, love and goodwill. 

I concede that the perpetrators of the crimes had been swayed by the 
prevalent communal passions. They are good and simple village folk and 
conscious of the futility of such happenings. We tried this method of direct 
approach in Bihar and we were able to control the situation. I say, if you 
make a sincere and honest effort, you are boimd to succeed. Even if you have 
to sacrifice your lives in this noble cause, it will be worth doing so. 


41. To Sri Krishna Sinha^ 

New Delhi 
29th November 1946 

My dear Sri Babu, 

I have your letter of the 23rd November.* About Nagamausa, you know 
that I visited the place and personally conducted an enquiry.* I have no 
doubt that some excesses were committed by some soldiers, that there was 
looting and that, possibly, they shot some people in their houses. Nevertheless, 
I think that the agitation about Nagamausa has no great foundation. One 
must see this thing in its proper context. I spoke about this in some detail at 
the Congress session. There were twenty-five soldiers of the Madras regiment 
imder an English officer trying to guard twelve hundred refugee Muslims 
and there was undoubtedly a big hostile crowd which they had to face. In 
these circumstances, it is no good thinking in terms of the parlour and the 
study. I am not prepared to say that as a result the soldiers committed atro- 
cities, though undoubtedly a few amongst them may have done so. One 
must remember that twenty-five soldiers trying to protect twelve himdred 
persons against a hostile crowd are in a very precarious position. They have 
to take risks and they have to fire often enough when they think that they 
might be attacked. 

The report that Jagat Babu has sent contains some important facts which 
m the main must be true. Still, excited people are not good witnesses and I 
found many discrepancies in the different accounts that were given to me. 

1. File No. 399-PS/<56-PMS. 

2. Sinha that since Nehru left Patna there had been a great agitation about the 

ring a agamausa. He also enclosed a report from Jagat Naratn Lai who had gone 
there to conduct an enquiry, 

3. Sec ante, item 33. 
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had ordered the police and the military not to fire. 1 have ignored these letters 
and complaints so far as 1 am concerned, but I do feel that it is unfair to 
your Government to ignore them. I think it would be worthwhile on your 
part to issue a relatively brief statement of facts regarding my going there 
and the firing etc. 

3. It does not seem to be realised by people that there is a vast difference 
between my going to Noakhali and my going to Patna. I went to Patna to 
meet old colleagues and discuss the situation with them and I stayed on at 
the request of those colleagues. It was not the Central Government inter- 
vening or overruling you. I couldn’t go in that capacity to Noakhali. 

4. As for the firing, so far as I know, it was on a limited scale and, con- 
sidering all that had happened, this firing was obviously not in excess of the 
situation. Indeed it erred on the other side. I was told that the total casualties 
would in no event exceed 250. That figure is by no means a big one con- 
sidering everything. 

5. If you agree with me, I suggest that a brief statement might be issued 
contradicting the report that the Bihar Government had refused to order 
firing and that I had personally ordered it. You could say that this and other 
reports are entirely unfounded and that your Government had asked for the 
military as early as 31st October and when they actually came they were 
given full discretion to meet the situation. As for me I stayed on there at your 
invitation and I did not interfere in any way with your work or decisions. 
As for the firing I had nothing to do with it. 

6. This is just to give you some vague idea. The statement should be 
much better worded. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


40. The Need for Direct Approach to the Masses' 


The happenings in Bengal and Biiiar and parts of U.P., including Meerut, 
arc not only attacks on innocent men, women and children, but attacks on 
the ancient culture and civilization of India. The people should resist such 

1. Extracts from Ihc reply to the civic address, Meerut, 24 November 1946. From The 
Hindu, 25 November 1946. 
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during this period owing to pressure of other work. I have however tried to 
follow what was happening in Bihar both from private and official sources. 
We have been receiving almost daily reports from the Governor and the 
military. 

The impression I have gathered has been that while the problem of re- 
habilitation was necessarily a vast and difficult one, the problem of peace and 
order had been tackled satisfactorily and no serious occurrences had been 
reported. The question was how to help the afflicted and return to normality. 
In your last letter to Gandhiji you mention a report of some Muslim refugees 
who had returned to their homes being murdered. This is the first time I had 
heard of any such instance since I left Bihar and certainly this should be 
investigated. 

My impressions of the tragic days when I was in Bihar are deep and most 
distressing. I cannot compare what happened there with occurrences in 
Noakhali without far greater knowledge than I possess. I can only speak of 
what I myself saw or investigated. There is no doubt that the most cruel and 
brutal murders on a large scale took place in Bihar and these included women 
and children. Personally I did not hear anyone mention the particular cases 
you mention in your letters or those referred to in the report of the Bihar 


League. Nor did I hear anything similar to them. Innumerable reports and 
charges reached me, often from Muslim League members and volunteers. 
What I saw and heard, however, was staggering enough. 

I investigated at the time many of the reports made to me by Muslim 
League members. I foimd that very often they were greatly exaggerated and 
sometimes quite baseless. I was not surprised at this as the atmosphere was 
one of high emotionalism and excitement and the reports were based on 
stories of refugees who were in a very abnormal state of mind. 

From all the reports I received then or later from official sources I have no 


reason to believe that the dead exceeded 5000. That surely is terrible enough. 
I have of course no definite data with me and have to rely on the official and 
private estimates. I am quite sure that the Muslim League estimates, based 
usually on refugees’ accounts, are grossly exaggerated. 

The report of the Bihar League is an astounding document. On the face 
o jt. It is a wholly unbalanced and tendencious account. I know for a fact 
t t some references in it are not true, and I have strong reasons for believing 
a others are likely to be untrue, I cannot go into this matter in any 
c 1 ere. But I want to tell you that I am convinced that the main charges 
a^nst the Bihar Government are completely without basis. Having been on 
c spo uring the most critical days, I have some justification for forming 
opimon. I might add that the charges made in the report against the 
were not made to me by Muslim League leaders at that time. 
° them expressed very clearly to me their belief in the bona 
P f the Premier and only complained of his general softness. 
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In any event, I do not think that this is a matter that is important enough to 
be referred to General Bucher for further information. You have yourself 
written to him about it; that is enough. I should not pursue the matter 
further. 


Yours sincerely, 
J. Nehru 


42i To K.S. Suhrawardy^ 

Srirampur 

Dec.^29j,^6. 

Dear Mr. Suhrawardy, ■ \' 

During my very brief visit here to see Gandhiji, he has been gqd^ bnough to 
show me the file containing his correspondence with you. J Imve glanced 
through this rather hurriedly. For the first time I have seen .lheTeport of the 
Bihar Provincial Muslim League , on the Bihar tragedy a.nd their resolution 
thereon. I had no knowledge of this previously, perhaps jbecause I was away 
in England when this was issued. T 

As my name has been mentioned in the course of the^bofrespondence, 1/ 
think I owe it to you and myself to state what I know ab^t^Bilur.,In-the 
circumstances I have to write briefly and I cannot deal with the'ihliumerable 
points raised in the report and the resolution of the Bihar Muslim League. 

As you know, I went to Bihar from Calcutta with Sardar Patel, Nawab- 
zada Liaquat Ali Khan and Mr. Nishtar. I had no idea then of the seriousness 
of the situation there. On arrival we met the ministers, various officials, 
some military officers and a number of prominent members of the Muslim 
League. We discussed the situation and the measures to be taken and, realis- 
ing that the situation was very serious, I decided to stay. Mr. Nishtar also 
decided to stay. He went away to Delhi after two or three days and returned 
later. I stayed on for seven or eight days continuously. 

During this period I was intensively occupied in touring, visiting numerous 
places in the affected areas, addressing large gatherings, and in conferences 
with the ministers, officials, the military and Mxislim League members. After 
five days it appeared to me that the trouble had ended or had been controlled. 
For a day or two there were no reports of any serious occurrences and there 
was general agreement that there was no great chance of anything untoward 
happening. The enormous problem of rehabilitation of course remained and 
we discussed this at length. It was then that I returned to Delhi. 

During my stay in Patna I sent frequent reports to Gandhiji of what I had 
seen or done. After my return to Delhi I had no first-hand knowledge and 
ceased to write to him about Bihar. Indeed I have hardly written to him 

1. Pyarelal Papers. 
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I have seen in a letter from Gandhiji to you that he has suggwted a joint 
impartial inquiry into the occurrences at Noakhah etc. and in Bihar. I think 
such an inquiry should take place in order to bring out the real facts. I hope 
you will agree to such a joint inquiry. If, however, you are unable to associate 
yourself with it, even so I propose to suggest to the Bihar Premier to have an 
inquiry into the Bihar tragedy. 

I need hardly add that I am not writing this letter in my official capacity. 
It is a purely personal letter. 

J. Nehru 


43. On A Visit to Noakhali' 


I came here specially to see Mahatma Gandhi and to seek his advice in regard 
to many matters. 1 have not met him for nearly two months. It is always a 
pleasure and inspiration to meet this young man of 77. We always feel a little 
younger and stouter after seeing him. 

Question : What are your impressions of Noakhali? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I cannot say anything about Noakhali after a brief first 
visit of two days. I have felt a little overwhelmed by the lush vegetation which 
appears to crowd out human beings. Being more accustomed to mountains 
and wide spaces these surroundings are strange to me, but there is a peculiar 
beauty about this place with its innumerable areca-trees or palms. The 
problem, however, here is not of the areca-trees or palms, but of the human 
beings living in distress and extreme poverty and oppressed by fear. It is that 
problem that Mahatmaji is facing in his own way which produces deep and 
abiding results in the minds of men. 

1. Interview to the United Press of India, Sriratnpur, 29 December 1946. From The 
Hindu, 1 January 1947. 


44. The Position of the Congress^ 


I rannot divulge what advice Gandhiji has given us but I will apprise my 
colleagues m the Congress Working Committee all about my talks I had 


December 1946. From Hindusthan Standard, 
31 December 1946 and The Hindu. 1 January 1947. 
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I think also that the Bihar Government have faced the very big job of 
rehabilitation bravely and on the whole efficiently. I am not acquainted with 
the details of what has been done or is happening. But even when I was there 
I found the Muslim League coming in the way of the Government’s efforts 
to help the refugees and evacuees.^ They did not want this help to be given 
directly but only through the League. This seemed to me odd as Government 
was in fact seeking the cooperation of the League in every way. The League 
in fact refused at first to allow refugees to go into the Government’s camps 
and kept them in very insanitary conditions in the city till an outbreak of 
cholera forced them to change their policy. The impression I gathered was 
that the Bihar League was more interested in making political capital than in 
helping the evacuees to find suitable accommodation etc. That impression has 
persisted and has been strengthened by subsequent reports. 

You may consider me partial. If so, I cannot help it. I am telling you how 
I have felt about it and I have tried to be objective. 

All this of course does not lessen the horror of the tragedy that darkened 
Bihar for a week or more. We should certainly find out exactly what happened 
and hide nothing, and punish the guilty. But it does seem to me that the 
Bihar League’s report and resolution are so wild and irresponsible in their 
assertions and charges that it becomes impossible to attach importance to 
what they say. Nor, if I may say so, can much reliance be placed on emo- 
tional accounts of refugees without the strictest cross-examination and 
corroboration. I have no personal knowledge of the state of affairs in Bihar 
now but I have met many persons who have visited the province and the 
impression I gathered was that the situation was rapidly returning to normal. 
Of course the problems, both immediate and long-term, are intricate and 
vast. But there appears to be no danger to life or property. Your letters to 
Gandhiji have for the first time suggested this to me. I shall inquire into this 
matter and do what 1 can. But I would beg of you not to give credence to 
every unconfirmed report that you receive. 

I have written this letter in haste and it is necessarily scrappy and docs not 
deal with many matters I have in mind. But it will give you, I hope, some 
idea of how I view this matter. 

1. am showing this letter to Gandhiji. Indeed it is at his instance that I 
have written it. 

I am returning early tomorrow morning via Calcutta to Delhi. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

2. In a long statement issued on 1 December 1946 dealing with the background and 
details of the communal riots in Bihar, the major portion of which was censored, the 
Bihar Muslim League demanded “the exchange of population since it would be 
impossible for the Muslim minority here to live under perpetual fear and dread of 
mob violence." 
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Q: Were you hit by a stone while addressing a wayside crowd at 
Chaumuhani?^ 

JN : Yes, it is true that I was hit by a stone at Chaurauhani. But it is a very 
small affair and pressmen should not make much of it. Moreover, I was not 
aimed at. After all it was a small stone. 

2. Nehru was hit on the chin by a brick hurled by an unknown person while he was 
addressing a crowd at Chaumuhani on 27 December 1946 at night on his way to 
Srirampur. 


45. The Need for Disciplined Service^ 


Disciplined service is very important for the advancement of the cause of the 
country. 

Do you remember the pledge which I administered to you, namely, that 
you pledge your disciplined service above self for the suffering humanity 
whenever and wherever called upon to do so? I think that you had taken the 
pledge realising fully its implications. It is a great pledge. If you can act up to 
that, all your internal quarrels will cease. 

In the present situation there are conflicts. On the one hand, we are 
struggling for independence, on the other, there are also internal conflicts. 
Internal conflicts are really unfortunate but they do arise in the course of a 
struggle for Swaraj. A cormtry can advance only if there are people who can 
act and act constructively 

Swaraj will come; undoubtedly, British rule will end. But the point is 
how we shall manage and run the affairs of our coxmtry after the attainment 
of Swaraj. How many people are there among us who will come forward 
with a spirit of service to work for the people in general? What matters most 
and what is essential is a spirit of service and disciplined service. 

The progress of a country depends on the number of men and women it 
can produce for disciplined service. A country can advance only by service 
and action. Speeches and resolutions will not take us very far. What the 
Corps is doing is an example of disciplined service and this kind of construc- 
tive work alone will lead to the progress of the country. 

1. Address to the cadets of the Relief and Welfare Ambulance Corps, Calcutta, 30 
December 1946. From Hindusthan Standard. 31 December 1946, 
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with Mahatma Gandhi at Srirampur. I do not know what the A.I.C.C. 
will decide. All should wait and see. 

The Working Committee will draw up a resolution and place it before the 
A.I.C.C. for its consideration. Naturally in framing its resolution the Congress 
Working Committee wiU give due consideration to the views of Gandhiji. 

Question; Can you tell us the nature of your discussions with Gandhiji? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I discussed all manner of things with Gandhiji. I 
consulted him on matters that are before us. Gandhiji is encouraged by some 
of the results of the work he is doing in Noakhali. I saw Gandhiji after about 
two months. He is not in his normal good health and it seems to me that he 
is rather weaker than when I saw him last. I do not however mean that 
Gandhiji is ill. 

Q; What will Congress do with regard to the grouping issue? 

JN: Why not wait for a week and see what the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee does? I do not have even the faintest idea as to how the A.I.C.C. will 
deal with the situation. 

Q: What will happen if the Congress does not accept the British 
Government’s statement of December 6 and if the Muslim League con- 
tinues to abstain.from attending the sittings of the Constituent Assembly? 

JN : The question is prefaced with too many ‘ifs’. 

Q: As matters stand, what is the position of the Constituent Assembly? 
Will it go on? 

JN : Our position is that we have fixed the date for the sitting of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, and the Constituent Assembly will carry on, imless, of course, 
there is any mishap which, I hope, will not happen. 

As regards the Noakhali problem I would like to say that the refugees 
should go back to their homes. I do not want people to be cowards. 

Q: Is the situation normal in Noakhali? Is it safe to go there? 

JN; There is too much talk about safety in this coimtry. People should go 
into a raging fire, if necessary. Life is not safe anywhere. There is a risk of 
being run over by a bus in the street. 1 have asked the refugees to go back to 
their villages as the situation is gradually returning to normal. 
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Mr. T.P. Singh, ^ the Assistant Relief Commissioner. I discussed the situation 
with them and more specially the points raised in your letters to Mahatma 
Gandhi and in the Bihar League’s report. They were all agreed that there 
was no foundation for the specific points mentioned by you and that the 
report was, to say the least of it, grossly exaggerated. Some described it in 
much stronger language and said that there was hardly any truth in it. 

4. I also told them about the Atri incident mentioned in your letter. I found 
that no one had heard of it. Indeed 1 was definitely informed that no incident 
even faintly resembling that had happened ever since the second week of 
November, about the time I returned from Patna. There was some agrarian 
trouble about the 16th November in Hathiaunda, Saharsa District.^ This was 
something entirely different from the communal troubles which had taken 
place previously, though it took a certain communal aspect. It appears that 
two Hindu boys were killed and thereupon a mob attacked some Muslims 
of whom 35 were killed. 

5. Another incident took place a few days ago at Masani, No Muslims 
were involved in this. The police were searching a number of houses. This 
irritated people there and a crowd of Hindus attacked the police who fired 
upon them. 

6. Apart from these two incidents nothing of note has happened during the 
last seven weeks in Bihar and in every way, except one, the situation has 
been returning rapidly to normality. This one exception relates to the exodus 
of people from Bihar to Bengal. The curious part of this exodus is that much 
of it has taken place in December, i.e., about a month after the end of the 
disturbances. Further it has taken place from areas where there had been no 
trouble whatever as in Shahabad District. In Chapra the exodus started 
round about tte 10th December although Chapra had been completely calm 
or at least six weeks previously. There was no question of the situation 
deteriorating. In fact it had considerably improved. Yet Muslim League 
vo unt^rs went about asking and influencing people to leave their homes and 
genera y creating a psychology of fear. This has been done and is being 


3. 


4. 


joined the I.C.S., 1937; was posted to Bihar; 
1963-72 ^ ^ developmental side; served in the Central Government, 

^ dispute, in which one person was killed, took ' a 
rSES stat n^Th ™ *e sub-district of Saharsa. near Biharganj 

and the hum-n f 'k attacked by a mob resulting in the death of 7 persons 

“is of STL November, the mob attacked agdn and 

cases of ar.on occurred. The police had to open fire. 
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The need for such work is the greatest in Bengal where people are economi- 
cally down and require lifting up. I hope that the Corps would be able to 
set up an example in the matter of bringing about unity among people 
through selfless service. 


46. To Mahaima Gandhi^ 


New Delhi 
1 January 1947 

My dear Bapu, 

I enclose copy of a letter I am sending to Suhrawardy. 

I might add that there were probably a few cases of rape and abduction. 
The niunber must be small. The nature of the upheaval was such that this 
did not fit in with it and the whole thing lasted only a few days. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 


1. Pyarelal Papers. 


47. To H.S. Suhrawardy^ 


New Delhi 
1 January 1947 

Dear Mr. Suhrawardy, 

I wrote to you a rather hurried letter from Srirampur on the 29th December. 
This was sent to you in Calcutta on the 30th. 

2. In Calcutta I met General Bucher and enquired from him about the 
situation in Bihar from the military point of view. He told me that there 
had been no incident of any importance whatever during the last six weeks 
and that the situation was returning to normality. 

3. I broke journey at Patna and met some of the Ministers (the Premier 
was not there) as well as Mr. Houlton,* the Relief Commissioner, and 

1. Pyarelal Papers. 

2. John Wardle Houlton (1892-1973); joined the Indian Civil Service, 1920; served in 
Bihar and Orissa as Assistant Magistrate and Collector; officiating Secretary to 
Government, Revenue Department, Bihar and Orissa, April 1933; officiating Chief 
Secretary to Government, Bihar, April 1944; Adviser to Governor, March 1945; 
Relief Commissioner, April 1946; retired 1948. 
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complaints about their behaviour. In Patna District the Government camps 
have actually been put in charge of Muslim League volunteers. In Monghyr 
volimteers were regulated as an excess of them created some confusion. 

13. You mentioned in your letter that Khvvaja Nazimuddin was not per- 
mitted to go somewhere.* It appears this had nothing to do with the Provin- 
cial Government. A military sentry stopped him because he did not have the 
necessary pass. Even Houlton, the Relief Commissioner, was stopped by the 
military sentries as he had forgotten his pass. This matter has been put right 
since. It was well known that passes were required and only a few days before 
Mr. Feroz Khan Noon had gone with a pass. These are military regulations 
with which the Provincial Government has nothing to do. 

14. I might add that even now the Government camps in Patna are largely 
run by Muslim League volunteers who have sometimes not allowed Govern- 
ment agents to go inside the camps. You will realize that it is an odd situation 
for the Government to organize a camp, to pay for all expenses and then to 
have its own representatives treated in this manner by outside volunteers. 

15. A census has been taken of the total number of houses destroyed or 
damaged. Including those which have been slightly damaged, the number of 
huts or houses comes to 3,700. About 50 of them arc only partly damaged. 
All these arc mostly huts. 

16. The complaints about the food in camps, I was told, had no foundation. 
The food was in fact on the whole of a high standard and independent 
observers have said as much. The Relief Commissioner told me that arrange- 
ments about food and other matters were generally good. 

17. There was no question of the ration being cut off. In Monghyr it was 
stated once that refugees should return to their nearby houses which were 
intact and if they did not return the ration might be cut off. As a matter of 
fact it was not cut off. Even when people went back to their villages thtse 
rations continued to be given to them. 

18. Every effort is being made to start rebuilding bouses. Orders have been 
p ace for very large quantities of building materials It is hoped that these 
materials will begin arriving Tvithin a fortnight. 

p. It is proposed also to improve communications. Roads are being thus 
improved to make the interior easily accessible. 

Nazimuddin, the Bengal Muslim League leader, was reportedly stopped at the 

loar; j-j * refugee camps in Monghyr district in Bihar on 12 December 
Jy46, as he did not possess an entry pass. 
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done on a fairly widespread and organized basis, with what object I do not 
know as it can do no good to anyone concerned. There is no question what- 
ever of any risk to these people many of whom actually remained in their 
villages throughout the disturbances. 

7. Houlton, the Relief Commissioner, told me that this was one of the main 
difficulties he had to face and but for this the situation would be normal. 
There was no reason, he said, why anyone should go away as the situation 
was quiet and there was no apprehension of further trouble. Indeed the 
peasantry were in a greatly chastened mood and often full of remorse for 
what they had done. 

8. Houlton expressed his surprise at the Muslim League report which 
apparently had been prepared with no attempt at verification. 

9. About the number of deaths according to present information available, 
the figures are supposed to be between 4,300 and 4,700, in any event under 
5,000. Patna District was the most heavily affected and far the greatest 
number of deaths took place there. Some attempt has been made to collect 
accurate figures for this District and to check them. The Assistant Relief 
Commissioner stated that the figure thus obtained after checking was 2,700 
for Patna District. It was added, however, that after fuller inquiry the figure 
may have to be increased somewhat. Every one was, however, agreed that the 
number of deaths in the whole province was under 5,000. They had found 
that very often refugees had been included among those dead and had thus 
gone to swell the figures of the dead. 

10. The allegations of deaths and ill-treatment in hospitals were stoutly and 
indignantly denied. It was stated that the hospitals achieved remarkable 
success considering the number of serious cases that they received and the 
doctors were of opinion that everything possible had been done. Lavish use 
was made of the latest drugs and there were indeed very few deaths. 

11. The figures for refugees at present are roughly 40,000 in Bihar and 
probably a like number in Bengal. The highest figure for refugees was 1 10,000. 
Many of these retmued to their homes. Many who had not left their homes 
previously have now left them at the instigation of the Muslim League 
volunteers. 

12. The complaint that there is a ban on volunteers was said to be com- 
pletely without foundation. There is no ban on volunteers and a very large 
number of Muslim League volunteers are present in the province and they 
are deliberately coming in the way of a return to normality. There have been 
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the Bihar trouble subsided was due not so much to the presence of the 
military and the police, though that helped, but to the intensive and wide- 
spread propaganda conducted by many of us as well as by the Government. 
I left Patna when 1 felt sure that the trouble had ended. The aftermath, of 
course, remains and it is up to us to deal with that effectively. But unfortu- 
nately the activities of the Muslim League in Bihar are bent on keeping alive 
the nervous tension and an atmosphere of fear. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


48. To Syed Akbar lmam> 


New Delhi 
8 January 1947 

My dear Akbar Imam,^ 

Your letter of the 1st January has just reached me. For many days I have 
not had time even to read my letters much less to reply to them. But it so 
happened that I opened your letter and I am replying to it immediately. 
There are many reasons why 1 am doing so; first the content of your letter 
and secondly because ypur grandfather was a good friend of mine and 
thirdly a minor reason — you are at my old college and are President of the 
Cambridge Majlis. 

I appreciate what you have written. I cannot write anything at length in 
reply. I agree that the general line of approach should be what you have 
indicated; but it is not an easy matter to do exactly what one wants to do 
when there are so many forces at play. We never had a clean slate to write 
upon. But I think that things are moving in the direction you indicate. There 
is no question of my being silent. 

What happened in Bihar was terribly bad. And yet many of the accounts 
that have appeared are grossly exaggerated. Unfortunately we are passing 
through a very bad phase all over India, and we have had eruptions in 
Calcutta, in East Bengal, in Bihar, in the U.P., and other places. Even as I 
write the situation in some parts of the Frontier Province is bad. Yet I think 
we shall get over this because there is a vital energy in the nation which can- 
not be suppressed or ultimately diverted. 

With all good wishes to you. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Collection. 

CoUege, Cambridge, Akbar Imam practised law at 

Patna and died young. 
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20. The refugees in camp?, even though they do not return to their villages, 
are given every facility to go and cut their crops and return to their camps. 

21. The Provincial Government want the military to remain for some time 
longer, chiefly in order to help in the rehabilitation schemes and in cutting 
the crops. General Bucher, however, told me that he would like them with- 
dravra as there was no need for them. 

22. I was told that there was still some nervousness among the Muslim 
population, chiefly caused by the propaganda of the Muslim League volun- 
teers. This nervousness, Houlton and others assured me, was quite imwarrant- 
ed and that there was no fear of fresh incidents. The peasantry, who had 
misbehaved, were genuinely sorry. The outbreak was a mass peasant up- 
heaval, and such upheavals are not followed by sporadic incidents later on. 

23. These are some of the facts I gathered from my conference at Patna. 
You will notice that the picture they present is completely different from that 
contained in your letters to Gandhiji, 

24. The Bihar Ministers told me that they were anxious to have an inquiry. 
It was the Governor who had discountenanced the idea, but they would press 
for it. They welcomed Gandhiji’s suggestion that there should be a joint 
inquiry into the occurrences in East Bengal and Bihar. Such an inquiry should 
not be superficial but nevertheless should be of a more or less summary 
character. If you agree to this there should be no difficulty. If, however, you 
feel that you cannot join such an inquiry, even then they would like to 
proceed with their own inquiry. 

25. There are one or two other matters I should like to mention. There is a 
mention of Jayaprakash Narayan in the Bihar League’s report.® This in itself 
shows how completely wide of the mark the Bihar League is. One may or 
may not agree with Jayaprakash Narayan about his politics, but it is just 
fantastic nonsense to refer to him in the manner the Bihar League report 
has done. He is a confirmed socialist and is as far removed from a communa- 
list as any one can be. He was away from Bihar for some time previous to the 
disturbances and only returned when I was there. He did extraordinarily 
good work. This instance as well as many others show how unbalanced a 
document the Bihar League’s report is. 

26. I happen to know the Bihar peasantry fairly well and have some influence 
with them. I am quite clear in my mind that the extreme rapidity with which 


6, The Bihar Muslim League report charged Jayaprakash Narayan with inciting Hindus 
against the Muslims. 
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organisation. As a rule action is taken by provincial administrations. In such 
a matter the Government of India only deals with the areas directly under 
its control and these are very few. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


50. To Mahatma GandhH 


New Delhi 
30 January 1947 


Dear Bapu, 

Thank you for your letter of January 26th. 

About the Hindu University matter, I know very little. Radhakrishnan 
spoke to me about it when I paid a brief visit to Benares.* He mentioned 
Shyama Prasad s name. I did not particularly fancy it chiefly because of his 
communal affiliations and politics. Otherwise, of course, he was a suitable 
man. I told Radhakrishnan that he might make a good Pro-Vice-Chancellor 
an so far as I was concerned I had no objection, I did not wish to interfere 

in any way in the Benares University affairs which are complicated and 
intricate. 


LatCT I had a visit from Raman who was very much opposed to Shyama 

Prasad s appointment. I told him that this was none of my concern and I 

nfa”? interfere. I found subsequently that my name was being 

T A 'vas annoying. I have had no further part in this 

tinn ^‘“isters supported Govind. The elec- 

tion has now been postponed for a year. 

sinnS^.^ ® Noakhali District has great 

vS™ raporffince. It is not for me to suggest to you to go agLst 

to you howevp j'^dge. What I had ventured to put 

some extent n would like to repeat, is that conditions all over India to 

atToS ^ disruptive tendency 

T direction. The wLe Congress 

n?St "^d we, who are in the Government, have 

front us It is difficnlA^^ except the immediate problems which con- 

that them L in ^ ^ to realise 

n some ways a progressive deterioration in the situation and I 


1. 

2 . 


Pyarelal Papers. 

■nie names of S.P. Me 
^st of Pro-Vice-Cha 
Rang Bihari Lai. 


and Govind Malaviya were being considered for the 
w c had fallen vacant by the resignation of 
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49. To InayafuIIah Khan^ 


New Delhi 
12th January 1947 

Dear Allama Mashriqi, 

Thank for your letter of the 9th January which was handed to me by your 
representatives. I have discussed the matter with them and given them my 
reactions on the various points raised. 

I do not know the exact position in regard to some matters as these relate 
to the Home Department. But so far as I know the Government of India 
are not at present concerned with any bans or other restrictions on the 
Khaksar organisation. These are entirely provincial matters and the present 
Government of India, unlike the previous one, does not interfere in provincial 
matters. Your chief grievance appears to be against the Pimjab Government. 
Many things have happened in the Punjab which we have not liked but we 
do not think it proper to interfere. Nor is it constitutionally possible to do so. 

There is a definite distinction between the old Government of India and 
their treatment of the provinces and the present Govenunent of India. 

I do not see how any question arises now about the Govemmenrof India 
issuing any kind of a press communique in regard to Khaksars. The old 
position is ended and now each provincial administration can take such 
action as it desires including the issue of any fresh statement. 

As regards your pension, this is either a matter for the Provincial Govern- 
ment or for the Finance Department of the Government of India. 

So far as the family allowance is concerned, I am not aware of any rule 
or law relating to family allowances for people who are sent to prison or are 
detained. In a very few cases certain compassionate allowances were given. 
I do not see how the question could be considered now in regard to a past 
occurrence. 

I do not know anything about properties which were confiscated. This 
matter should be taken up with the local administration in question. 

As regards the newspaper you wish to start, the main difficulty is one of 
newsprint which is very scarce at present. So far as I know no special per- 
mission is necessary. As for the newsprint application can be made to the 
department concerned. This will depend upon the newsprint available for 
distribution. 

So far as I am concerned I do not wish any special restrictions to be 
placed on the Khaksar organisations or their peaceful activities. But you 
will realise that the situation in India at present is very difficult and a delicate 
one and many Provincial Governments as well as the Govenunent of India 
have had to impose restrictions generally though not on a particular 

1. J.N. Collection. 
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feel very unhappy about it. I would not mind so much any number of what I 
would call external problems however difficult they might be. But when our 
own approach is not quite clear and there are different viewpoints and pulls, 
then it becomes even more difficult to deal with any problem. 

I know that we must learn to rely upon ourselves and not run to you for 
help on every occasion. But we have got into this bad habit and we do often 
feel that if you had been easier of access our difficulties would have been less. 

I am worried about Bihar. I made it quite clear to some of the Ministers 
there that they must ask for a Commission of Inquiry or appoint it them- 
selves even if the Bengal Government got out of it. I thought they had agreed,' 
but nothing has been done since. I do not know the reason for this, ^ndj^I' 
am writing to Sri Babu about it. . ' 

I have a feeling, for which I have no proof whatever, that there-' is no 
strong desire for an inquiry. The Bihar Government anyhow mbyes- slowly. 
The Government has done a great deal in giving relief and/yet it has not 
done it in the right way and hence the psychological results /achieved have 
not been great. There is a sense of fear and apprehension amphg the Muslim 
population. Badshah Khan passed through Delhi the other .day ' and I met 
him. I did not have time to talk to him about Bihar, but I understand that 
he is not at all happy at what he found there. 

I have found both in Bihar and elsewhere very little regret or remorse 
among the Hindus for what happened there. There is a feeling almost of 
justification. Among the Muslims there is definitely a fear, whether justified 
or not, that there might be further attacks on them. 

In Hazara in the N.W.F.P. some horrible things were done, though, of 
course, in point of extent and numbers there is no comparison whatever 
with Bihar. In quality or lack of it there is little to choose, in my mind, 
between Noakhali, Bihar, Meerut District and Hazara. They all represent 
utter degradation and depravity. 

You know that there is going to be an Inter-Asian Relations Conference 
in the last week of March in Delhi. This Conference has assumed an unusual 
importance and it is going to be very representative indeed. Almost every 
cormtry of Asia from the west to the east and south, including the Arab 
countries, Tibet, Mongolia and the countries of South-East Asia as well as 
the Asian Republics of the Soviet Union, will be represented by leading men. 
This is going to be a imique event in history. Because of this, various Europ- 
ean and American Governments are taking a great interest in this and are 
even rather apprehensive because they fear the development of an Asian 
bloc. There is no such idea in our minds, but undoubtedly we want the 
countries of Asia to cooperate with each other. 

I do not usually trouble you about attending any function. I do feel, 
however, that your presence at this Inter-Asian Relations Conference would 
be valuable and greatly appreciated by the people who come here from 
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.rrAT‘-: rrr "r" 

?s'r to"" ^ ^ 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

3. See section 9, item 3. 

4. See Selected fVorks. Vol. 15, p. 267. 


3. To Gopinath BardoFoH 


23 September 1946 

My dear Bardoloi, 

Assam in rega^dToThfsVtfons^ofc'”^'^’^' appreciate the feeling in 
wjU safeguard your sentiment comnlpfT^*^ ^ 

May 16^ we have inevitably to accent o accepted the document of 

IS as to how we shall function in sections, but the question 

I did not go into this matter in mv h ^re right in saying that 

controversial issues there. But our noTv ^ raise 

must be maintained'' and a proving ' f Provincial autonomy 

Its own constitution. ^ about grouping and 

fcintop.etata™ Court’s decision in regard to 

«e we going eg,ee to r^rlvtoj ,1“?' '’“’f " “f B“' i" ■‘ocycn, 
to do anything. Assam being forced against its will 

3. Gopinath 

approve aT L ‘ 

the schemp ■ • contained in the re»K' ^^^solvcd that, while it did not 

4. In a Sr to Wav"**"'*"’ 

President, maintained 

"Ser the basic principle of proSSZTon^Jy 
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1. Wavell’s Record of Interview with Nehru^ 


I disciissed the matter with Nehru today. He thought Congress could not 
give way in advance on the issue of the sections deciding their own procedure 
and voting by counting heads and not by provinces. He thought the commit- 
ment by the Congress to Assam stood in the way. But I hear from other 
sources that the Congress may agree on this, which may be the crucial issue 
in deciding Jinnah to re-accept the statement of May 16th. 

2. Nehru said there would be no diflBlculty about two other points that 
Jinnah may bring up; (1) that the decision of the Federal Court on what is 
a major communal issue should be binding on the Chairman and (2) that 
the Union Constituent Assembly should not interfere with or amend the 
group and provincial constitutions except to prevent overlapping with the 
legitimate sphere of the Union. 

3. Nehru gave me the impression however that the Congress would much 
prefer to carry on by themselves at present and consolidate their position in 
the government and Constituent Assembly before dealing with the League. 

I told him this was no good and that we must make another determined 
effort to get the League in. He said he could not object to my sending for 
Jinnah which I have done. 

1. New Delhi, 11 September 1946. Wavell’s telegram to Pethick-Lawrence, 12 September 
1946. The Transfer of Power 1942~7, Vol. 8, pp. 491-492. 


2. To Ambikagiri Raychaudhury^ 


Ne^v Delhi 
17th September ’46 


Dear friend, 

I have your telegram.^ I do not think there is any necessity for Assam to be 

1. File No. 53-PS/46-PMS. Ambikagiri Raychaudhury w’as at this time general secretary, 
Assam Jotiya Mahasabha. 

2. Raychaudhury, Upendranath Novis, M.L.A., and Harcndranath Barua, Chairman, 
Gauhati Municipality, had expressed concern at Nehru’s "announcement that Congress 
is prepared to sit in sections and decide question of formation of groups there.” They 
asserted that Assam was opposed to joining sections even for purposes other than the 
consideration of groups, and the Assam Legislative Assembly had given a clear verdict 
on this question. 
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problem wbicb was settled to a large extent by the Cabinet Mission’s state- 
ment and the formation of the Interim Government. Any impression in the 
public mind that these decisions are reopened would, in our opinion, be fatal. 
It was because we felt that it was necessary in the public interest to emphasise 
that problems have been finally settled that we insisted on the holding of the 
Constituent Assembly on the date fixed for it. Even this date, it must be 
remembered, was five months after the election of the members.^ Any further 
postponement in the present context would, in all probability, result in the 
abandonment of the plan and create a feeling of uncertainty all round which 
is not only undesirable but actually, at the present juncture, would encourage 
various forms of violent propaganda. 

It is difficult enough at this stage for us to leave the country even for a 
short while. We have also to prepare for the Constituent Assembly meeting 
which will take place in less than two weeks. If any useful purpose would 
have been served by our going out now, we should have done so in spite of 
these difficulties. We are convinced, however, that our leaving India now 
would mean that at the instance of the League the Cabinet Mission’s plan 
is going to be abandoned or substantially varied and that we are parties to it. 
It would mean giving in to the League’s intransigence and incitement to 
violence and this would have disastrous consequences. The first thing to be 
certain about is that plans agreed to will be implemented and that there tvill 
be a continuity about policy. There has been suspicion enough. Any addition 
to it will wreck the whole scheme and make it difficult to replace it by another. 
We feel, therefore, that we cannot, at this stage, proceed to London, but 
we would welcome, whenever necessary, consultations with the representa- 
tives of the British Government in India. A brief visit now on our part to 
England cannot bear fruit. It is likely to have a contrary result. We, there- 
ore, regret we are unable to accept H.M.G.’s invitation conveyed to us 
through you. I trust you wiU convey the contents of this letter to H.M.G. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

3. The elections to the Constituent Assembly were completed in July 1946. 


5. To 6.E.B. AbelP 

New Delhi 

Dear Mr. Abell, November 1946 

ank you for sending me copy of a telegram from the Secretary of State 
1 . The Transfer of Power 1942-7. Vol. 9. p. 200. 
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The Constituent Assembly has now been postponed to December^ and 
we do not know what developments might take place by that time. Whatever 
they might be, if Assam is strong enough nothing can happen to Assam that 
it does not like.® 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

5. On 16 September 1946, it was announced that the Constituent Assembly, originally 
scheduled for early September, would meet on 9 December 1946. The Muslim League’s 
boycott and the communal riots in Bihar were responsible for the delay. 

6. According to the grouping plan, Assam was allotted only 10 seats in a house of 70 for 
framing a constitution for the group government of Assam and Bengal. 


4. To Lord Wavelli 

New Delhi 
26th November 1946 


Dear Lord Wavell, 

With reference to our conversation today, in the course of which you con- 
veyed H.M.G.’s invitation to some of us to visit London^ this week, I have 
consulted my colleagues and we have given careful thought to the proposal. 
1 need hardly say that we are grateful to H.M.G. for their invitation, but 
we feel we cannot, at this stage, go to London. We would be agreeable to 
consultations with the representatives of the British Government in India. 

It would appear that the proposal involves a reopening and a reconsider- 
ation of the various decisions arrived at since the visit of the British Cabinet 
Delegation to India. The Muslim League accepted places in the Government 
on the very clear understanding that they also accepted the long-term pro- 
posals contained in the Cabinet Mission’s statement of May 16. Indeed they 
could not join the Government otherwise. But now the League have an- 
noimced very definitely that they will not participate in the Constituent 
Assembly. We attach, as you are aware, great importance to the holding of 
the meeting of the Constituent Assembly on the date fixed, namely, December 
9. The invitation to us to go to London appears to us to reopen the whole 

1. The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. 9, pp. 184-185. 

2. On 26 November 1946, the British Cabinet invited Wavell and five members of the 
Interim Government, two representing the Congress, two the Muslim League and one 
Sikh, to a meeting in London to resolve the grouping clause controversy and enable 
the Muslim League to participate in the Constituent Assembly. 
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that only point to be considered is this interpretation.^ In regard to this our 

to chaT completely committed to it. We are imable 

to change it and have no authority to do so. Hence our visiting London for 
this purpose is not necessary. ^ A-onoon lor 

The fost session of the Constituent Assembly will deal with matters of 
procedure and appoinPuent of committees. Tie question oT nteCSo,^ 

2s rpti^rSfr"'''” f“ ”• 

ly possible for allio cooperate in this session and if necessitv aricpc tn 
an, matters over whicir agreement has no, b«n To S 

sa2 Zr tetZf for to visit London if neces- 

ntore time for consSo°°s Assembly. This would allow 

leaving India at m22tweffeel*th'^t^°^ *tocause of great difficulty in 

useful purpose’ but if in <tn!t f London now would serve no 

matters oToL *» ““'t 

liave to Z t- ? to do so. But we shall 

eiurn by December 9 m time for the Constituent Assembly.- 

3. Pethick-Lavvrence stated on 27 NovpmK»r “'ri. 

IS to endeavour to reach a common undprcn a - proposed discussions 

the basis on which the work of the Assembly between the two major parties on 

parties.” Arthur Henderson said the samp a the cooperation of all 

was to stand by the Cabinet Mission’s stat^^ British Government’s policy 

differences of interpretation. statement, but they wished to clear up all 

4. Attlee replied on 28 November- -r . ». . 

but none the less we feel that a visit hv vrf w position of Congress, 

would be of great value and we aonreciatr'’ Constituent Assembly meets 

Arrangements will be made to enaKu '^'“'"^ness to meet us in this matter. 

enable you to return by December 9th ” 


To G.E.B. AbetP 




Dear Mr. Abell, 

visit LondonV?Salfgo'’t£e ^ P™® Minister stiU desii 

“l-puc Of „.i„, go. 5a22 Sldl “ '“f eottpr, 

Sh Will probably accompa 

LN. Collection. 
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conveying a personal message from the Prime Minister to me.^ In reply to 
this I am enclosing a message for the Prime Minister. Could you kindly have 
it sent to him immediately? 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


2. Attlee’s message of 27 November 1946 read: 

“I very much hope that you will agree to come to London since it is not possible at 
the present time for me, or my colleagues who have already been absent more than 3 
months on Indian affairs this year, to go to India, The object of our talks would be to 
try and ensure a successful meeting of the Constituent Assembly on December 9th. 
There is no intention of abandoning either the decisions of the Assembly to meet or 
the Plan put forward by the Cabinet Delegation. It is our desire to see that this is 
implemented in the full and not any desire to abandon or alter it that has prompted 
us to ask you and your colleagues to come to London. All three members of the Cabinet 
Delegation individually and collectively have asked me to urge upon you the supreme 
importance of this opportunity of our meeting and discussing the situation before any 
further untoward actions take place in India. 

We ask you to help in this way to make rapid and smooth progress towards the 
goal of Indian freedom an objective which we share wholeheartedly with the people 
of India.” 


6. Telegram to C.R. Attlee^ 


28 November 1946 

I am grateful to you for your message^ and appreciate your desire to ensure 
a successful meeting of the Constituent Assembly on December ninth and 
onwards. We are all anxious that the Constituent Assembly should meet on 
the date fixed and should proceed harmoniously to fulfil its task and we shall 
do our utmost to this and in cooperation with others. As we have repeatedly 
stated we accept the Cabinet Delegation’s plan in its entirety. In regard to 
certain interpretation we made our position perfectly clear to the Delegation 
and we have proceeded accordingly since then. We have further stated that 
in the event of different interpretations the matter should be referred to the 
Federal Court and we shall abide by Court’s decision. It appears from the 
statements made on behalf of British Government in Parliament yesterday 


1. The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. 9, pp. 200-201. 

2. See ante, item 5, fn. 2. 
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letter to me,^ that the Muslim League representatives are taking a Public 
Relations Officer with them. Is this visit meant for propaganda purposes or 
for serious talks? 

If Mr. Attlee still wants me to go, I shall go alone on behalf of the Con- 
fess. There is no particular reason why we should add to the number when 
important work needs our presence here. Sardar Baldev Singh will, however, 
probably accompany me. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


f that the Muslim League members wished to 

Relations Officer, to London. But Wavell, the next day, 
informed Nehru that L.aquat AH Khan “has agreed not to take Mr. Altaf Hussain." 


9. To Lord WavelP 


New Delhi 
29th November 1946 

Dear Lord Wavell, 

the proDosed^is^^f doubt and misapprehension in the public mind about 
us to isLe some London. I think it would be desirable for 

event I think we * h ®^ull have to consider this. In any 

would include mv correspondence on this subject. This 

Minister’s telegram Sted tUSth N^^"^ November, the Prime 

the 28th Novpmh«r a u - November, my telegram to him, dated 

is no objection to tWs^ubheatTon^’ November. I hope there 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


]. 


R/3/J/127. I.O.L.R.. London. Not 


printed in The Transfer of Power. 
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me. I propose to take with me Mr. Tarlok Singh^ as secretary and Mr. M.O. 
Mathai, my Private Secretary. I imderstand that Sardar Baldev Singh does 
not intend to take any member of his staff with him. Mr. Tarlok Singh will 
function as his secretary also. 

I do not mind what arrangements are made for our stay; but I should like 
Sardar Baldev Singh to stay in the same hotel as also the two secretaries I 
have mentioned above. 

I would prefer to travel by the ordinary service leaving at 2 p.m. on Satur- 
day for Karachi. This will give me a little more time. You will realise that 
we are being terribly rushed and unfortunately I am none too well as I have, 
had for some days past a bad pain in my back for which I have been undec: 
going electric treatment. 

Yours sincerely, 
.<■'/ / jawaharlal Nehru 

/.V / 

• 

3. (b. 1913); joined I.C.S., 1937; served in Finance Department, Government of India, 
1944-46; Private Secretary to Nehru, 1946-47; Additional Swretary, Planning Commis- 
sion, 1958-62, and member, 1962-67; author of several books including Poverty and 
Social Change and Towards an Integrated Society. ' 


8. To Lord WavelP 

New Delhi 
28 November 1946 


Dear Lord Wavell, 

You will have seen my reply to the message of the Prime Minister. For the 
reasons I have mentioned in my reply, as well as other reasons, we have been 
most reluctant to leave India at this stage and to go to London. As a matter 
of fact I am not personally well enough to travel without considerable 
discomfort. But that is a minor matter. I felt, however, that in view of the 
Prime Minister’s personal appeal, it would have been discourteous to give 
a final refusal. Because of this consideration I have pointed out to him some 
reasons for not going, but have finally said that I would be prepared to go 
if he still wants me to do so. We view this visit with considerable misgiving 
and this misgiving has been heightened by the fact, mentioned in Mr. Abell’s 

1. The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. 9, pp. 201-202. 
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12. On the Talks Scheduled in London' 


Jawaharlal Nehru; There are no differences between Hindus and Muslims 
in India. The problem is mostly of political ideologies. 

Question: Do you think that the London talks will smooth out the 
divergence of views between the Congress and the League? 

JN: In politics there is no question of being an optimist or pessimist but of 
making the best one can. 

1 . Interview with Reuter’s at Cairo, 1 December 1946. From The Hindu, 2 December 1946. 


13. To Vallabhbhai Patel* 


, Malta 
2 December 1946 


My dear Vallabhbhai, 

We are hung up here as our plane gave trouble. We are waiting for another 
which has been directed from Marseilles much to the annoyance of its 
passengers. We are now due to leave after midnight. This means reaching 
ondon all [tired]^ out.^ As it Is I am not feeling too well. Our conversations 
morning when I meet the Prime Minister. 

Whatwer the nature and result of our talks, I understand the Viceroy will 
stay on for a week or two in London. So also probably Jinnah. 

en return to India I fear I shall be a little worn out and not too fit 
lor strenuous work for a few days. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


Patel's Correspondence 1945-1950, \6\ 3 n 291 
Omission in the source. p. 

They arrived in London on 3 December 1946. 
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10. To Lord WaveII‘ 


New Delhi 
29th November 1946 


Dear Lord Wavell, 

I wrote to you today about the desirabihty of our issuing a statement and 
publisliing the recent correspondence relating to our going to London. I 
have just been informed that the Prime Minister has been asked if he has 
any objection to this publication. I have also been told that you would advise 
us in any event not to publish these letters and telegrams at this stage. 

We shall not of course publish the correspondence till we hear from the 
Prime Minister and we should not like to do so against your advice. But, as 
I mentioned in my previous letter, there is a great deal of mystification in 
the public mind and a measure of consternation at developments. We are 
receiving enquiries by long distance telephone and otherwise from all manner 
of places. We have to say something. It is hardly fair to the public for us to 
remain silent on such a vital matter. 1 hope therefore that it will be possible 
for the Prime Minister and you to agree to this publication. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. R/3/1/127, 1.O.L.R., London. Not printed in The Transfer of Power. 


11. ToLordWavelP 


New Delhi 
29 th November 1946 


Dear Lord Wavell, 

Thank you for your letter of today’s date. It is good of >ou to suggest that 
special arrangements might be made for me during the journey.^ But I would 
hate to go an3rwhcre in a lying down condition. An easy cliair will be quite 
good enough. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. ne Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. 9, p. 212. 

2. Wavell had written : "Will you please let my Private Sccrctao’ know what we can do to 
lessen any discomfort to you in the journey? I think it might be possible to arrange 
lying doNvn accommodation for you." 
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violence, because that would show that violence had paid. He was against 
hasty decisions in the Constituent Assembly and thought that in some cases 
submission might be made to Provincial Legislatures. I asked him how long 
this would take and he said he thought about three months. I did not press 
him to any specific compromise but gathered that it would not have been of 
any value if I had done so. We had a most friendly talk but I gathered he was 
somewhat dis-spirited; no doubt the fatigue of the journey played some part 
in this. 


II 

The Prime Minister said that he had seen Nehru on the previous afternoon. 
He had had a long talk with him on general matters. Nehru had been very 
(juiet and friendly and had stated his general position very reasonably. 

...the Secretary of State had seen Pandit Nehru who had said that Con- 
gress insisted that the riots in Bengal had bean organised by the Muslim 
League. 

The Secretary of State had discussed with Pandit Nehru the procedure in 
the Constituent Assembly. Pandit Nehru appeared not to have considered 
in any detail questions of timing. He had said that it was quite wrong for 
Bengal votes to determine the constitution of Assam. The Secretary of State 
had put to him the suggestion that the group constitution should come into 
operation after the provincial constitution so that the option could be 
exercised before the group was formed. This had seemed to be a new idea 
to Pandit Nehru. 

Nehru had said that Jinnah had refused to agree that the Interim Govern- 
ment was even properly described as a coalition. (H.E. the Viceroy remarked 
that Nehru’s complaint on this subject really was that the Muslim League 
refused to attend meetings of all Ministers under his Chairmanship outside 
the Cabinet proper. The Muslims were quite entitled to do this as a Cabinet 
was the proper place for doing business. Nehru had twice refused to see 
Liaquat, when he had suggested, in order to discuss matters coming up in 
the Cabinet. Nehru made no use of the system of formal Cabinet Committees 
which was available for such purposes). The Secretary of State said that 
Nehru had contended that there was no hope of appeasing Jinnah because 
any gesture towards him merely encouraged violence in the coimtry. Nehru 
was against hasty decisions being taken in the Constituent Assembly and 
• that, after constitutions had been efiectively framed, they 

might be put to the Provincial Legislatures. 

...There was some discussion of the line to be taken with Pandit Nehru, 
ir . npps said that we needed to persuade Nehru to accept our inter- 
pretation of the statement. Possibly we might also say that, if the Muslims 
aid not attend the Constituent Assembly, then we could only regard the 
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14. Interviews with Lord Pefhick-Lawrence and C.R. Attlee^ 


I 

Pandit Nehru and I had a rather general discursive discussion. He expressed 
to me his regret that the plans of the Interim Government, formed when 
the Muslim League were not included, were not making the progress that 
he would like. He felt very unhappy about the communal riots but thought 
that they were caused in the first instance by Muslim forces both in Calcutta 
and in Eastern Bengal. He was aware of the likelihood of disturbances but 
his warnings which ho had given had not been heeded. He did not consider 
that Mr. Jinnah had made a really strong protest against violence.^ In fact, 
even though Mr. Jinnah did not advocate it, the whole policy of Mr. Jinnah 
was antagonism, and the Muslim League depended on protest and dis- 
agreement. 

I said that there were two points to which I would like his answer. In the 
first place the Muslim League thought that the Congress were not really 
desirous of implementing the long-term plan, and really meant to bring the 
Muslims of India into subjection. In the second place, was there any hope of 
reaching a compromise solution on the question of procedure in the sections? 

Pandit Nehru did not seem to have considered the timing of the discussion 
on sectional procedure and offered no answer when I asked whether the 
point would go to the Federal Court if there was no Muslim League re- 
presentative present to question the interpretation of Congress. He thought 
it would be quite wrong for Bengal to settle the constitution for Assam or 
Punjab for the provinces of the North West Section. I put to him tentatively 
the idea that sections should form the constitution of groups and provinces 
but that the groups could not be actually set up until after the first election. 
This seemed quite a new idea to him. On the larger question of the complete 
distrust of the Muslim League in Congress intentions, Pandit Nehru said 
that though there was no personal unfriendliness between him and Mr. 
Jinnah he had never succeeded in getting any response from him. Jinnah 
had persisted in refusing any agreement about the Interim Government and 
had denied even that it was a coalition. He saw no hope of reconciling Mr. 
Jinnah and thought it would be wrong to try to appease him as a result of 

1. London, 3 December 1946. The first account is in a note by Pethick-Lawrence, The 
Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. 9, pp. 249-250; the second account is an extract from 
the record of a meeting attended by Attlee, Pethick-Lawrence, Cripps and Wavell on 
4 December 1946, The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. 9, pp. 252-255. 

2. On 24 October 1946, Jinnah condemned the disturbances in the country and made an. 
appeal to both Hindus and Muslims to stop them. 
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Mr. Jinnah even said that it was not a coalition. It was a government of two 
differing groups. The only possible way of dealing with the situation was 
to lay down a policy and follow it. The feeling was growing up in India 
that by creating trouble something could be obtained. 

Sir Stafford Cripps asked whether there had in fact been any change from 
the policy laid down by the Cabinet Mission. Pandit Nehru said there had 
been delay in the meeting of the Constituent Assembly. An Interim Govern- 
ment had been formed under his leadership. All further steps should have 
been taken through the Interim Government. But after a few weeks this 
position began to change. Originally he had asked Mr. Jinnah to come into 
the Interim Government but he had refused. He (Pandit Nehru) had felt 
that the Interim Government should go on without Mr. Jinnah who would 
come in when he understood that that would happen. Now there was a 
difficult position, but who had created it? There was a great urge among the 
masses of India for political progress. The Congress leaders had tried, with 
some success, to restrain that urge and keep it behind the Government. 
But if their attempt did not succeed he did not know what would happen. 
The present leaders of Congress would not be able to control it. The Muslim 
League was a fly in the balance compared with the vast human forces in 
India as a whole. 

Sir Stafford Cripps asked what Pandit Nehru thought were the funda- 
mental reasons why the Muslim League would not come into the Constituent 
Assembly. Pandit Nehru said that the League had never been prepared to 
cooperate except on a basis which was not cooperation at all. In everything 
they wanted a veto. The Congress wanted their cooperation because nothing 
could be done socially or politically if the cooperation of large groups was • 
lacking. The Muslim League were not interested in social or political advance 
and lost nothing by not cooperating. 

Sir Stafford Cripps asked whether Pandit Nehru thought that the Muslims 
could be assured that a three-tier system would eventuate out of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, that would induce them to come in. Pandit Nehru said 
he thought that the Muslims would come in anyhow, sooner or later, pro- 
vided that they felt that the Constituent Assembly was going ahead in any 
case. But the Muslim League conception of coming in was to stop others 
from functioning. The rank and file of the Muslim League were not interested 
in the three-tier system and did not understand it. To them, coming into 
the Interim Government and the Constituent Assembly was a step in a 
conflict and not true cooperation. 

The Vireroy said that there had been no conflict at Cabinet meetings of 
the Interim Government. Pandit Nehru said that the Muslim members 
refused to me«t him. The Viceroy pointed out that Pandit Nehru had declined 
to see Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan on two occasions when he had been asked to 
0 so, to which Pandit Nehru replied that Mr. Liaquat insulted him and 
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outcome as binding on the Hindu majority provinces and that we should 
have to have some other means of ascertaining the wishes of the Muslim 
provinces. The Secretary of State said that Nehru had said to him that 
Congress recognised that provinces could not be forced into a constitution 
against their will. Sir S. Cripps said that it would be difficult to decide whether 
Bengal should come under the Constituent Assembly’s constitution if the 
Muslim League stayed away. 


15. Minutes of the Conference in London^ 


The Secretary of State said that H.M.G. were anxious to help to enable 
India to achieve independence smoothly. They felt that the situation was 
not moving in that direction as it should do. The Cabinet Mission had felt 
that only a solution on the basis of a three-tier system of government such 
as they had proposed could solve the situation. That conception seemed to 
be losing its hold on the thought of both parties. The Cabinet Mission’s 
judgment had been that apart from the division of India to which there were 
solid objections, the only hope of a solution rested on the grant of extended 
autonomy to the Muslim provinces on the lines proposed in the statement. 
The question now was whether that broad general basis was any longer 
sufficiently accepted to make it worthwhile to proceed upon it. Pandit Nehru 
said that he thought that that was the basis on which everything was pro- 
ceeding. Naturally there was tension. The Viceroy said that a total of several 
thousand killed indicated something more than tension. Pandit Nehru said 
that in the last three months steps had been taken which encouraged violence. 
He had thought that the essence of the Cabinet Mission’s proposals was 
that they were to be put through. Was it now suggested that the essence 
was that if one party objected the proposals did not go forward? The Secre- 
tary of State said that it was not H.M.G.’s policy that one party should have 
a veto on progress, but clearly if one major party declined to participate, 
that raised a very difficult situation. Pandit Nehru said that the question 
arose whether the whole scheme was to be put an end to. The Congress 
considered that they had not had a fair deal. Matters must proceed on one 
definite line. The position was not possible when there was constant shifting 
about. The Congress had been more or less pushed aside in favour of the 
present Interim Government in which the Muslims were not cooperating. 

I. The Conference was held at the India Office at 10.30 a.m. on 4 December 1946 and 
was attended by Nehru, Wavell, Pethick-Lawrcnce, Cripps and A.V. Alexander. 
The Transfer of Power 1942-7. Vol. 9, pp. 255-260. 
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But the principle was the provinces should see the whole picture of the group 
constitution before deciding whether to go in or stay out. The Mission felt 
that that was reasonable. On the Congress interpretation the Muslims quite 
rightly feel that they are deprived of the opportunity of making a complete 
picture of the group constitution. Pandit Nehru said that the statement 
suggested that provinces must form a group and subsequently come out 
by exercising the option. Sir Stafford Cripps said that in practice these two 
things must happen contemporaneously, after the provincial elections. 
Pandit Nehru said that the elections might be on a basis disliked by the 
provinces and determined by the majority in the group. The elections could 
be arranged in a manner which would give one side an advantage, for 
example, separate electorates with weightage might be prescribed. More- 
over, it was possible for elections to be held in unfair conditions. In Sind, 
at the present time, violence was widespread and half the Government’s 
machine was working for the Muslim League.^ The complete picture of the 
group could be discussed in the sections. He did not see how a province could 
be compelled to go into a group. 

Sir Stafford Cripps said that he saw that there was a stronger argument 
for province-wise voting on the provincial constitution than on the group 
constitution. He thought that the Muslim League felt that on the Congress 
interpretation a province would be able to prevent a group constitution 
over being framed. 

The Viceroy said that the intention of the Mission was that the sections 
should frame provincial constitutions. Pandit Nehru said that it was an 
impossible position for Congress to accept or tolerate for a moment that 
provincial constitutions should be framed by the majority vote of the section, 
wWch might be composed entirely of persons from other provinces. Why 
was a measure of compulsion introduced in this question of grouping? Sir 
Stafford Cripps said that that was an essential part of the compromise the 
Mission had evolved. He pointed out that the Muslims in the sections would 
be in the same position as the Congress in the Constituent Assembly as a 
w ole. There they would need to secure the cooperation of minorities in 
or er to get a group formed. Unless they did, the provinces would opt out. 
If the Muslim League were in this position they would, he thought, become 
less negative and more cooperative in outlook. Pandit Nehru said that he 
ih Secretary of State, speaking entirely on his own account, 

that the Constituent Assembly might proceed in a way in which tentative 


^ Septemb r 1946 tabled against t 
Miran Speaker of the Sind Assembly, Sy 

increase the rnvr. ^ Muslim League, resigned, it was said, 

dissoKTrf »/. ® strength to 30 in a House of 60. The Assembly w 

n ion prevailed between rival parties fighting the Assembly election; 
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he saw no reason why he should meet him.^ On the very first day of the 
Interim Government he had been insulted and almost assaulted by Muslims 
outside the Viceroy’s House. The Interim Government could not function 
as two groups. If it did, the Muslim League would be outvoted, but every- 
thing could not go to Cabinet. Even recently two Muslim League representa- 
tives, with the help of the India Office, had gone to the United States and 
had made virulent speeches at the New York Herald Fonun.^ 

The Minister without Portfolio^ said tliat in the War Coalition in this 
country. Ministers did not work as party groups. The work was all done in 
formal sub-committees of the Cabinet in which compromises were worked 
out. Pandit Nehru said he did not ask the Muslim League to give up what it 
stood for, but there was an absence of any desire to find a way out. The 
League nmvspapers were full of irresponsible abuse of the Government in 
which the League was serving. Sir Stafford Cripps asked whether, in Pandit 
Nehru’s view, it would help if some sort of guarantee of the emergence of a 
three-tier system were given. Pandit Nehru said that the statement of May 
16th did not please the Congress, but they accepted it, partly because it was 
flexible and left the Constituent Assembly a fairly free field. The major limita- 
tion on its freedom was an internal one of being able to carry on with the 
support of enough people. The three-tier system was laid dow only as some- 
thing that may emerge if the provinces and people concerned want it. If 
they want to make a group the Congress will accept their decision com- 
pletely, but they hope to convince others that there should not be groups. 

Sir Stafford Cripps said that there ^vas the point as to whether, in the 
section, voting should be by provinces or by majority of individuals. There 
was a difference between the parties on this point. Pandit Nehru said that 
from the outset Congress liad made it clear that tlic only way thc>’ could 
reconcile the provisions of the statement of May 16th was a particular one. 
They had told the Mission that this was their decision. Nevertheless, they 
were prepared to accept the Federal Court decision as to whether they were 
right. 

Sir Stafford Cripps said the Muslim League had come in on another inter- 
pretation which, in fact, was that intended by the Mission themselves, but 
it seemed to him that this dispute was rather artificial. There was no question 
but that the proNanccs had been given an option to come out of the group. 


2. Volunteers of Ihc Muslim League carrying black flags and shouting slogans staged a 
demonstration outside the Viceroy's House as the members of the Interim Gostrmmcnt 
were being sworn in. 

3. M.A.H. Ispahan! and Begum Shah N-aw-az. In a debate on Indian atT.iirs. Hatsan 
Ispahani declared: "The l.caguc’s participation (in the Interim GosT-mment) means. ., 
that ll'.e struggle for Pakistan will now be carried on ssithin as sirll as outside the 
Gos'cmmcni.'' 

A, A.V, Alexander. 
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the sense of instability which Pandit Nehru had deprecated. E there were 
a possibility of the Muslims attending the Constituent Assembly later it 
seemed to him that it would be better for them to remain in the Interim 
Government for the present. Pandit Nehru said that the Congress wanted 
the Muslim League in the Interim Government and the Constituent 
Assembly, provided they were genuinely attempting to cooperate. They did 
not want to worsen the situation by sudden action. But a much greater 
difficulty than legal intricacies about the Constituent Assembly was the 
general lack of cooperation by the League to which he had already referred. 
Both the League and Congress were to some extent functioning in two capaci- 
ties. The Congress was a revolutionary party and its left-wing were still 
agitators, but they were under some discipline and control. The League was 
in the Government but was in open opposition to it in the coxmtry. He did 
not see how the Congress could continue in the Interim Government with 
this state of affairs going on. But he did not suppose that a matter of a few 
days or weeks to enable the ruling of the Federal Court to be obtained would 
present insuperable difficulty. 


16. To Vijayalakshmi Pandit^ 

London 
5 December 1946 

Nan dear. 

As I sat down to write this letter to you the telephone rang and I learnt that 
I had got through to Tara at Wellesley. I have been trying to telephone to 
her since yesterday and I had telegraphed to you accordingly. But I couldn’t 
get through yesterday owing to some atmospheric difficulty. I have just had 
six minutes talk with her. It was good to hear her voice. 

^ According to your desire I am sending back Krishna Menon to New 
York and he will take this letter. I am myself returning to India on Saturday, 
7th morning, reaching Delhi on Sunday evening at 7.30. This is going to be 
a quick ffight lasting 30 hours from London to Delhi on a Lancaster, provided 
CTe are no mishaps. On our way here we were delayed somewhat at Malta 
an we spent the night at Cairo. This time there is going to be night flying — 
one hop to Lydda in Palestine, the next to Karachi and the third to Delhi. 

tn T spent just four days here, an absurdly small time for a visit 

on a er years. I am glad I came, chiefly because it has enabled me 

1. J-N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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decisions as to the Union constitution would be sent to Provincial Legis- 
latures for consideration and comment.® PoSsibly the sections might follow 
the same procedure. Sir Stafford Cripps asked whether Pandit Nehru con- 
templated that if that procedure were adopted, tentative decisions of the 
section would be taken by majority vote. Pandit Nehru said he would not 
guarantee that, but he himself would not oppose it. Generally, he thought 
that the more flexible the arrangement, the better. Rigidity produced opposi- 
tion. He could not see why the Muslim League should not come in and put 
any questions of interpretation to the Federal Court. The only other test was 
the test of battle. Sir Stafford Cripps asked whether, if an agreement could 
he reached with the Muslim League which would make it clear exactly how 
the sections would function and would assure the Muslim League that a 
group constitution could be formed and a complete picture presented to the 
provinces before their option was exercised, that would not be a small price 
to pay for Muslim cooperation in the Constituent Assembly. Pandit Nehru 
said that the Congress could not bind the Constituent Assembly by any 
assurances they gave. They had discussed this subject with provinces and 
with the Sikhs and had had the greatest difiiculty in getting them to agree 
that if the decision of the Federal Court went against them it would be 
accepted. No price was too high for real cooperation from the Muslims, 
provided it was real. 

The Secretary of State asked at what point Pandit Nehru contemplated 
that this question of interpretation should be put to the Federal Court. 
Pandit Nehru said that he thought it would be at an early stage of the section 
meeting. Sir Stafford Cripps suggested that it might be put during the meeting 
of the Constituent Assembly as a whole. Pandit Nehru said there were no 
doubt a number of people in the Assembly who would be able to raise the 
point. 

Sir Stafford Cripps asked whether Pandit Nehru would not be prepared 
to do away with the proposed reference to the Federal Court. Pandit Nehru 
said that he found that an extraordinarily difficult proposition. 

The Secretary of State said that he wished to raise another subject — that 
of the continuance of the Interim Government in its present form. The 
Viceroy had made it clear to the Muslim League that the basis on which they 
came into the Interim Government was that the Muslim League Council 
would meet to reconsider the long-term plan and that membership of the 
Government would depend on acceptance. Congress had been informed 
of this and naturally took it as an assurance. If, however, the Muslim 
League were required to leave the Government now, that would increase 

6. At a meeting with Pethick-Lawrence on 3 December 1946, Nehru had suggested that 
“after constitutions had been effectively framed, they might be put to the Provincial 
Legislatures.” See ante, item 14. 
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7. Rrishna Menon gave me your letter. I have also discussed various 
matters relating to the U.N.O. work of our Delegation and others with 
Krishna Menon. Yesterday I received your cable about Asaf Ali also. What 
you have written and what Krishna has told me will be of considerable help 
to me in future. There is nothing very new about all this as I had an inkling 
of it myself. But 1 did not realise that many of our people’s experience has 
been derived also from work in Delhi. It is a big job to change existing 
services quickly. We shall have to undertake it, though it must take time. 

8. We hope to put an end to the Indian Civil Service as it exists at present 
fairly soon. That is to say a new service is going to be started completely 
depending upon the Government of India and not looking to the Secretary 
of State or the Viceroy. Existing I.C.S. men will be given the chance to retire 
on pension. Some of them may, of course, continue if they so desire. General- 
ly speaking the senior British I.C.S. men and a number of others will have 
to go. This will not apply to Governors at present. All this clean sweep of the 
Civil Service will create difficulties for lack of a sufficient number of trained 
people to take their place, but we shall face this difficulty. But a greater 
difficulty will then be got over — ^having to work with a hostile or unsympa- 
thetic Civil Service looking for guidance and protection elsewhere. 

9. I shall not discuss the various points raised in jour letter as I am likely 
to meet you soon. Your letter, indeed, doesn’t require so much discussion as 
action. I shall be busy enough with the Constituent Assembly on my return. 
When you come I shall have a talk with you and I think you might give me 
a confidential report. 

10. The arrangement made about K.P.S. Menon going to Moscow is 
not very satisfactory. Nevertheless it will have to stand now. It is to be clearly 
understood that he is going there to discuss technical matters in regard to 
the establishment of our Embassy. Policy matters will have to be considered 
by us later. It is my desire to visit Moscow myself as early as possible. I do 
not know when this can be done. But if things go relatively well in India I 
might go to Moscow about the middle of next year or earlier. 

11. ^ As I have written to you, I want you to see Molotov^ to convey my 
greetings to him and to discuss various matters of common interest to our 

2. Vaycheslav MikhaUovich Molotov (b. 1890); Deputy Chainnan, State Defence Com- 
mittee, U.S.S.R., 1941-45; leader of the Soviet delegation to the U.N. General 
‘o ^he Paris Peace Conference, 1946; Foreign Minister, 
A K 1953-56; First Deputy Chairman, Council of Ministers, 1953-57; 

assa or to Mongolia, 1957-60; Chief Permanent Representative of the Soviet 
union to the International Atomic Energy Agency, .Vienna, 1960-62. 
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to meet a number of old friends and renew some contacts. These days have 
naturally been very full, partly with conferences and partly with other engage- 
ments. The result of these conferences with the British Cabinet people has 
not been very substantial, as was only to be expected. Nevertheless I think 
some little good has resulted. As I write this the conferences are not over 
and I do not know what kind of a decision or statement the British Govern- 
ment will make. One thing is certain — ^that the Constituent Assembly will 
meet in Delhi on Monday next, the 9th December; also that the Muslim 
League wiU not join it at this stage, though possibly they might do so at 
subsequent sessions. This will naturally depend on developments. The Consti- 
tuent Assembly session may last up to a fortnight. I imagine that you will 
be in India by the 15th or so and can participate in this session. 

4. The position of the Muslim League boils down at present to this: — 
they want some kind of compulsory grouping and the British Government 
say that to some extent the Muslim League’s interpretation of their statement 
is justified. This means that voting in the sections must be by individual 
majority. Our interpretation has been that in view of provinces being free 
to form or not to form groups, the provinces should vote as a unit in the 
sections. Though a little thing, this has certain far-reaching consequences. 
We have further said, however, that we are prepared to accept the Federal 
Court’s decision on this interpretation. If it decides against us, we shall 
accept it. Presumably a reference will be made to the Federal Court at the 
conclusion of the first session of the Constituent Assembly and on the Court’s 
decision will depend whether the Muslim League comes in later or not. On 
this again will depend whether they continue in the Interim Government 
or not. 

5. As I have already written to you, we have had a vast deal of trouble 
in the Interim Government since the coming in of the Muslim League. This 
is likely to continue. We shall, however, carry on for two or three weeks 
more till these other matters are decided and then see what can be done 
about it. 

6. We arc likely to have continual trouble in India though on a small and 
local scale. This habit of stabbing which the Muslim League has started and 
encouraged is likely to continue, but I do not myself expect any trouble on 
a large scale such as East Bengal or Bihar. Further I think that all talk of 
civil war is absurd. If the Viceroy had been clear-headed and firm, all this 
trouble would have ended long ago. He has been functioning in complete 
accordance with the Muslim League and this has encouraged their trouble- 
some and violent activities. We have a difficult time ahead, but we shall get 
over it. 
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. • f ntvnine of the Constituent Assembly in 

ho^ I ™ soio. .0 m ovcrymn, in. 

Question: Can you tell ns about your official meetings for the dayl 

IN; 

Sh brief. There are many others whom I 

will not be able to see at all. 


18. Minutes of the Conference in London^ 


Sir Stafford Cripps started by asking whether there was any 

Congress reconsidering their attitude on 

there were any prospect of that leading to a cleanng of t gr 

Pandit Nehru replied that the most the Congress coidd do w^ reoh to a 
in their agreement to abide by a decision of the Federal Court. ^ 
further question from Sir Stafford Cripps he said that even though the nat 
of the decision were certain it was not possible to forego t e re ere 


Sir Stafford Cripps asked whether Pandit Nehru would 
to take a risk in the interests of agreement, which would surely e w 
while. Pandit Nehru said he would indeed welcome a real agreement, 
he could hardly regard this as a real agreement so much as a mere s 
There might be other differences. Sir Stafford Cripps suggested that me 
might be found for getting over such other differences. Pandit Ne ® . 
he did not think any real agreement would be come to under present 
tions, and imder the threat of compulsion. Agreement would, he be lev > 
be come to later on imder different conditions. He even thou^t t a 
settlement of the present difference would be a bad rather than a goo 
because it would convey the idea that violence succeeds. Thus it woul ea 
away from, rather than to, a real agreement. 


1. The conference was held at the India OfiBce at 2.30 p.m. on 6 December 19 a 
was attended by Nehru, Wavell, Pethick-Lawrence, Cripps and A.V. Alexander. 
Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. 9, pp. 293-294. Extracts. 
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countries with him. Meanwhile we have decided to send K.P.S. there so that'he 
might discuss technical matters about the opening of our Embassy there with 
Soviet oflSicials. This could be done satisfactorily on an official plane by a 
representative of our Foreign Department. Hence we decided to send him 
there at this stage following up the conversations which Krishna Menon had 
with Molotov. I earnestly trust that these formal arrangements will be made 
soon so that we can go ahead with this business. Later, as I have said, I shall 
try personally to visit Moscow if the Soviet Government desire such a visit. 
We are anxious and eager to develop close relations with the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Krishna Menon, on his return from America, will proceed to various 
European countries on behalf of the Government of India for informal talks 
about diplomatic representation. Certainly he should include Norway as 
you suggest. I have already indicated to you the reason for making these 
various arrangements. They are not exactly as I would like them to be, but 
in view of the circumstances prevailing in India, this was the best arrangement. 

12. This applies also about Asaf All’s appointment in Washington. He 
is a somewhat ineffective person and I had at first not agreed to his going 
there. I entirely agree with you on this point. But on full consideration and 
in view of other opinions and factors 1 decided to take this step. I shall try 
to give him an efficient understudy. For my part I should like Bajpai to 
continue for some time at least as the next senior man in the Embassy. 
Whether Bajpai agrees to this or not I do not know. I feel, as you do, that 
in spite of his past, Bajpai is a man of considerable ability which should be 
used by us, how exactly I am not quite sure. I am writing to him a few lines 
myself and you can tell him also that I have every wish to utilise his services 
for important work. All our arrangements in the near future are likely to be 
rather tentative. We are in a formative stage and have to be cautious. 

13. The letter you sent with Anthony^ has also reached me. I shall not 
write much more now as it is late and I am very tired. 

With love from 

Jawahar 


3. Frank Anthony. 


17. interview to the Press in London^ 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Whatever happens, I will leave London tomorrow or 
1. 5 December 1946. From The Hindustan Times. 6 December 1946. 
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19. Minutes of the Conference in London^ 


...The Prime Minister then read the text of the statement . . ? 


After the statement had been read Mr. Jinnah asked what the position 
would be if the Federal Court took a different view of the interpretation of 
the document from that held by H.M.G. The Minister without Portfolio 
said that H.M.G. would then have to consider the position. Mr. Jinnah said 
that he must make it clear that a decision by the Federal Court would not be 
binding on the Muslim League. It seemed to him that the Constituent 
Assembly would decide by a large Hindu majority to refer the matter to the 
Federal Court and would be boimd by the Federal Court’s ruling. The 
Muslim League could not, therefore, be a party to such a reference as they 
were not prepared to be bound by it. Apart from this he was not in a position 
to say anything on behalf of the Muslim League but he would certainly 
consider the position with his Council. He thanked the British Government 
for doing their best to secure agreement. 


Pandit Nehru said that the Congress would, of course, require time to 
consider the statement which had been read and he could not give any answer, 
though there were certain things he would wish to say. 


statement was, he considered, an amendment of the statement of May 
an went beyond it. The Congress had proceeded on the basis of that 
statement throughout. The Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy would bear 
t Congress had from the very beginm'ng pointed out 

that they discussed it on a certain basis. Subsequently they were told that 


aUenSd^hv^^ii'''^ OfBce on 6 December 1946 at 6 p.m. and was 

Lawence v*a?’ S>ngh, Attlee (Chairman), Pethick- 

MMOO Set WaveU. 77;e Transfer of Power 1942-7. Vol. 9. 

Paragraph 19 (v) and (viii) of 
for the framine of nm ^ procedure to be followed in the sections 

‘•iSe Son tha statement of 6 December said that the 

sSns sS in th® hroughont maintained the view that the decisions of the 
majority vote of the renrp<! ° agreement to the contrary, be taken by simple 

schemeofMay 16th"”Ital<!n£.n'^*i considered an essential part of the 

to refer any matters of internrefaf *? the Muslim League to agree, like the Congress, 
It agreed with the Congress stand th^t^unll^* Federal Court and accept its decisions, 
was represented in the 1 tmless a large section of the Indian population 

mg constitution upon any unwilling parts of the country. 
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The Viceroy said in his view it was in the interests of Congress as much as 
of anyone else to get the Muslim League in, as otherwise they would not be 
able to make a constitution for the whole of India. 

Pandit Nehru said that any particular question such as this had to be 
judged in its wider context and that by yielding in one direction they mi ght 
create greater difficulties in another. 

Sir Stafford Cripps asked whether it would not be possible for the Consti- 
tuent Assembly of its own motion to accept the situation as defined by 
H.M.G.’s interpretation of the disputed point. Pandit Nehru said that what 
he had to consider was not a mere point of interpretation but the interplay 
of the big forces of the country. He could not lose sight of the whole situation. 
Congress was being widely and generally expected, not merely by its own 
members but by sympathisers of various degrees, to do something which 
would bring about unity, and it could not prudently go against this feeling. 
There was the fear of doing something which would leave the situation not 
better but worse, as indeed had been their experience on previous occasions. 

The Secretary of State asked if Pandit Nehru had considered how diffe- 
rences on matters of procedure, etc., that might arise in the course of the 
work of the Constituent Assembly might be dealt with. Had they thought, 
for example, of recourse to the Federal Court? Pandit Nehru said he presum- 
ed that normally disputes would be settled by the Chairman, but if need be 
they could be taken further, presumably to the Federal Court. 

The Secretary of State asked how far Pandit Nehru thought the Consti- 
tuent Assembly would go at its opening session. Pandit Nehru replied that 
they would set up various committees, for instance the Advisory Committee 
on Minorities, etc., and others of a more or less permanent nature, as well 
as certain more temporary committees on procedure, etc. The Advisory 
Committee would consist of three sections. Tribal Areas, Fundamental 
Rights and Minorities. If the Muslims did not come in, places could be left 
for them to be filled later if they did come in, or there might be some other 
provision for its reconstitution. But if the Constituent Assembly did not set 
up such committees at its opening session, it would really mean that it did 
not make a start at all; 

Mr. Alexander asked whether it would not be possible simply to adjourn 
the Constituent Assembly as soon as it met, if there were some prospect in 
view of a settlement upon the matters of controvers> . To this Pandit Nehru 
replied that after waiting some months for its opening session, the Consti- 
tuent Assembly could hardly be expected to adjourn itself at once without 
doing any business, except for some very good and obvious reason. . . . 
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Pandit Nehru concluded by thanking H.M.G. for their courtesy in asking 
him to this country. 

The Prime Minister said that he would like to make three comments on 
what Pandit Nehru had said. Firstly, he could not admit that any addition 
had been made to the statement of May 16th. Secondly, the present statement 
could not be termed ‘pressure from outside’ on the Constituent Assembly. 
The British Govei^ent were throughout in the position of persons who 
were trying to assist an agreement between Indians. Thirdly, he could not 
agree that there was any sort of coercion on the Constituent Assembly except 
that of working within an agreed framework. There always had to be a frame- 
work within which such a body would work.... 


20. The Self-determining Status of the Constituent Assembly^ 


whL?wm " ^«Jf-g‘>verning and self-determining body 

wmch wiU not tolerate any outside interference. 

impression that there is 

LoJon fi ® ^ averted by bringing us to 

drs^nt butT «tuation in India is in ma^y respects 

distressing but there is nothing to get excited about. 

be mmSL'f ^ considerable history behind it. It cannot 
legaf «nf ^ q“®«tion of 

cinger^ ® The people’s minds must be 

thing i^that tL'^Con^^h* ^ilure of the talks has no meaning. The major 

in it in three days’ time. ^ mechamcal impossibih'ty for them to be 

dozen Jays and SJdeaTMtti Assembly will last about a 

of the Assembly MU meTl technicalities. The full session 

during the period in between. later with committees working 

8 Decem4^?4? 
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no amendment or change would be made. Now this elucidation took the 
statement a stage further. Clearly it created a new situation for the Congress. 
He did not know what their response would have been if this statement had 
been made originally. 

The new statement quoted paragraphs 19(v) and 19(viii) but not paragraph 
15 of the statement of May 16th. Taken together these paragraphs might 
bear a different interpretation from that which paragraph 19 would bear 
by itself. 

The Prime Minister said that it was not at all clear to him on what groimds 
that view was advanced. Paragraph 15 dealt with fundamental principles to 
be embodied in the constitution. Paragraph 19 dealt with the methods of 
arriving at decisions about the constitution. These appeared to be quite 
different and separate things, and the principles laid down for one need not 
be the same as those for the other. Pandit Nehru said that the view of Con- 
gress was that, taken together, these two sections might mean something 
different. Any statement by H.M.G. must obviously be carefully considered 
by the Congress. The Prime Minister observed that the present statement 
dealt only with the interpretation of the document of May 16th. The Con- 
gress themselves had placed an interpretation on it. He could not see why 
an interpretation by H.M.G. extended the document if an interpretation by 
Congress did not do so. Pandit Nehru replied that H.M.G. as the authors of 
the document were capable of extending it while the Congress could not 
do so. 

Pandit Nehru said that he did not know what the reaction of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly would be. Normally speaking, a body such as that resented 
outside pressure and reacted from it. Compulsion destroyed cooperation. 
The attitude of various groups and provinces had been strongly expressed. 
The Sikhs, for example, had held strong views and the Congress were 
personally involved in this question of interpretation. He could assure Mr. 
Jinnah and Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan that all on the Congress side were anxious 
to find ways out honourable for both parties because they did not wish to 
waste the rest of their lives in conflict. They could not conceive of any consti- 
tution imposed over one part of the country by another. It was not surprising 
that they liad to face difficulties. He did not take a dismal view of the past 
or the future and he thought that an unnecessarily dismal view had been 
taken. There was great danger of solving one difficulty and raising others 
of vaster dimensions in the process. To some extent it was true that this was 
n conflict between Indian points of view but he was convinced that, unless 
Indians had a free hand, other difficulties would arise. Indians must have 
the burden of deciding and bearing the consequences themselves. 
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21. On the Statement of 6 December^ 


The evening before we left London, the draft of H.M.G/s statement was 
read to us. I actually read the full statement on my return journey in the 
plane yesterday. Apparently some changes and additions have been made to 
it. Obviously the statement is a major one requiring careful consideration 
and it would not be proper for me to say much about it before I have con- 
sulted my colleagues. It raises important issues and is somewhat in the 
nature of an addition to or an amendment of the statement of May 16. 
Although it does so by what it says for elucidation, anything that changes in 
the slightest the statement of May 16 affects the whole structure laid down 
by the statement as understood by all, and has to be considered in that 
context. 

The Constituent Assembly is meeting tomorrow and we will no doubt 
consider the whole position. The main point about the Constituent Assembly 
has been that it is a self-governing and self-determining body and any kind 
of imposition from outside will not be welcomed. It has been our purpose 
all along to make the Constituent Assembly as representative of all groups 
in the country as possible but if some people unfortimately keep away, this 
cannot be allowed to stop the functioning of the Constituent Assembly as a 
whole. More than this I cannot say at present. 

Question: Was your trip to London worthwhile? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I went to London with reluctance because of the 
personal appeal made by the British Prime Minister, Mr. Attlee. I was glad 
to meet my old friends and renew my contacts. In this sense my visit was 
worthwhile. Otherwise it was not so. 

1. Interview to the press, Karachi, 8 December 1946. From The Hindustan Times, 
Hindusthan Standard and The Hindu of 9 December 1946, 


22. On the Visit to London^ 

It seemed an incredibly swift journey from London to Delhi, leaving London 
airport at 8.30 yesterday morning and reaching New Delhi shortly before 

1. to The Hindu, New Delhi, 8 December 1946. From The Hindu, 10 December 
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We shall make every effort naturally to get the largest possible measure 
of support. The thing to remember is that the Constituent Assembly is 
meeting even though all its members will not be present. It is a new kind of 
organ which once it meets is self-governing and self-determining and will 
receive no directions from anyone outside. At the same time, it will work 
within a certain framework laid down. It will do what it chooses. 

The real thing that might limit its self-determining powers is not external 
authority but internal factors of the situation. If internally it cannot suc- 
ceed, it cannot go far. We recognise that and therefore we intend to make 
it succeed internally. 

The important thing about the Constituent Assembly has been and is that 
something has been created which, however small its beginnings might be, 
has the capacity for growth and can go in any direction it chooses. What is 
most necessary in India generally is the absence of any interference from 
outside because any kind of interference will only be resented and create 
complications. Any Indian problem can ultimately be solved only by the 
people themselves. If others try to solve them it will result in the worsening 
of the situation. Compulsion will be resisted and will nullify the chief virtue 
of the Cabinet Mission’s plan to give a very large measure of self-determi- 
nation. 

Apart from the long-term plan of the Constituent Assembly it is necessary 
to avoid interference in the working of the Interim Government because both 
are intimately related. If India is going to be free soon — as she is going to 
be — this should be reflected in the working of the Interim Government now. 
The Political Department, which deals with the Indian States, will continue to 
be completely separate from the rest of the Government of India which is 
an anomaly.^ This anomalous situation gives rise to daily trouble. All these 
problems are so closely related that they cannot be separated or considered 
apart from each other. 


2. Paragraph 14 of the Cabinet Mission Plan of 16 May 1946 read: “Before putting 
forward our recommendations we turn to deal with the relationship of the Indian 
States to British India. It is quite clear that with the attainment of Independence by 
British India, whether inside or outside the British Commonwealth, the relationship 
which has hitherto existed between the Rulers of the States and the British Crown 
will no longer be possible. Paramountcy can neither be retained by the British Crown 
nor transferred to the new government ” 
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23. United States Commissioner's Telegraphic Record of 
Interview with Nehru^ 


I had good opportunity of stressing points to Nehru last night. He replied 
at once that neither he nor his colleagues had any idea that expressions of 
U.S. interest had been made at instance British; they realized opinions were 
offered spontaneously and in interest of India and world. He said also that 
Congress realized thoroughly necessity of starting union with weak centre. 

He then embarked on restrained but lengthy attack on Jinnah who he 
said had Hindu backgroimd and lived according to Hindu law, Nehru him- 
self being imbued with more Muslim culture, linguistically and in other ways, 
than Jinnah. He said Congress had endeavoured at various stages to learn 
what Jinnah wanted and had never been able to receive satisfactory replies; 
tliat even Pakistan had never been adequately defined. Congress was con- 
vinced that whereas Jinnah might want some change he did not want 
democratic government; that prominent Leaguers being landholders pre- 
ferred to continue imder antiquated land laws. Congress had not liked 
British Cabinet Mission proposal Ijut in interest of peaceful and fair settle- 
ment had formed Interim Government on understanding that League would 
cooperate. On contrary League members had announced publicly that they 
joined Cabinet in order to fight. Now they were saying privately that if they 
entered Constituent Assembly it would be with purpose of wrecking it. 

Nehru believed League was on point of joining Constituent Assembly 
when London talks were called and H.M.G. “threw spanner into works” 
by announcing that constitution would not be forced on any unwilling parts 
of country. There was now little incentive for League to join. Nevertheless 
he felt League would join in end just as it had joined Interim Government. 

Finally Nehru stated that despite foregoing Congress would probably 
shortly follow H.M.G.’s suggestion of submitting question of voting in 
sections to Federal Court although it realized that xmder circumstances it 
would be difficult for Court to give fair decision and that in any event if 
decision were unfavourable to League and H.M.G. they would not accept it. 


1. Kcu- Delhi, 13 December 1946. George Mcrrell’s note to Dean Acheson, Acting 
Sectary of State, 14 December 1946. Foreign delations of the United States 1946, 
VoL V, p. 105. 
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four this afternoon. This does not include the two hours’ halt at Karachi, 
which was very welcome, because I could have a bath, etc. 

Question: How is your lumbago? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It has gone completely. How it happened in the damp 
piercing cold of London, I myself could not understand. 

I did not go anywhere in London; I had no time for anything. I went 
twice to No. 10, Downing Street, twice to the India Office, once to the House 
of Commons and once to the Lancaster House for the Government reception. 
Yes, I must not forget the reception at the India House by the High Commi- 
ssioner^ and, of course, the lunch at Buckingham Palace, nor the three visits 
to Epstein, the world-famous sculptor.^ Each visit lasted an hour, but 
Epstein was not satisfied; he wanted another six sittings at least. Sitting in 
his enormous study, littered with all sorts of things, was not exactly comfort- 
able, especially with the all too inadequate arrangements for heating. 

Late one night after dinner, as Sir Stafford Cripps and I were discussing the 
Indian problem, I casually remarked that Madame Morin, one of my French 
friends, was desperately anxious to reach London in time to see me. Sir 
Stafford suggested immediate contact with the Foreign Office. Telephones 
buzzed from London and Berne in Switzerland and in less than 24 hours 
Madame Morin was in London. 

Q : What would you say about the lunch at Buckingham Palace, or about 
your political discussions with Mr. Attlee and the three Cabinet Ministers? 

JN : I don’t have much to say. But I was impressed by the wide reading and 
varied interests of Princess Elizabeth. 

Q: You look extraordinarily fresh. 

JN : I slept well for the greater part of the time. The plane was doing 255 
miles per hour and it is amusing how the pilot went on advancing the time 
Rs I was arriving near Delhi. Exactly 24 hours’ actual flying between London 
and New Delhi is something to remember. 


2. Samuel Ebenezer Runganadhan. 

Jacob Epstein (1880-1959); a famous British sculptor. 
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24. To VaUabhbhai Pafel^ 


New Delhi 
2 January 1947 


My dear VaUabhbhai, 

I hope you have recovered from your indisposition.^ I will see you today 
to discuss various matters. I shall try' to come about lunch time but I have 
to go away at 2.30. Perhaps this evening we may have more time. But Aung 
San is coming here this afternoon or evening. 

Meanwhile, I enclose a letter from Bapu for you^ and the draft resolution 
prepared under his guidance for the A.I.C.C.'* 

Will you please see the cartoon in Dawn of 1 January?* This is particularly 
olfensive. 

I saw the Viceroy yesterday and our talk was very revealing about his 
persistent attitude to push the Muslim League on.® We are going to have 
all manner of additional difficulties. Of this later. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


Sardar Patel's Correspondence 1945-50, Vol. 4, p. 1. 
Patel had been ill with malaria. 

Not available. 


>ee ante, section 1, item 18, fn. 2. . fanp thp 

t depicted Mahatma Gandhi (with a skull on his head) and Nehru try g 

Congress party with the statement of 6 December. j.nnnrinfmn of 

u his meeting of 1 January 1947 with Wavell. Nehru 

3.M.G.’s statement of December 6, and said that he wou soon -rincioles and 
nto a hundred parts than that they should in any way ® ^ he said was 

dve in to the Muslim League.” The whole attitude of the Muslim 
.ased on their knowledge that H.M.G. would support them 
reply, said that the Muslim League took entirely the opposi ° 

H.M.G. had given unqualified support to the Congress. Seep.ri, section 3(n). item 50. 
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responsibility in regard to it cease? That would interfere seriously with the 
conception of Cabinet Government which we are trying to develop here.'* 
In such cases the obvious course appears to be that the portfolio should 
cither be handled by some other Member or by me as Vice-President. If the 
period is a long one, then the former course is preferable, but for short 
periods it would hardly be v/orthwhile to make such arrangements and the 
latter course would appear to be more desirable. 

As you have yourself indicated, the present Council is different in nature 
and content from previous ones; there is a popular basis for it and because 
of this you decided that secretaries of departments should not approach you 
directly but only through the Member.® We welcomed this as a healthy 
departure from that practice which did not fit in with existing circumstances. 
In the same way many other departures from old practices may be necessary 
and desirable. Thus we shall be able to build up healthy conventions more 
suited to a popular and responsible form of government. Your alternative 
to this would be that a popular government suddenly ceases to function 
in regard to some portfolios because one or more of the Members are absent 
for a while. In practice, of course, no difficulties need arise because there is 
bound to be consultation on important matters and whenever necessary 
a reference to Council. But I do feel that the approach to this problem should 
be in line with the conception of a growth of popular government under 
responsible Ministers. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

4. Nehru’s stand was that the Interim Government would function as a cabinet and be 
jointly responsible for decisions. Lord Wavell thought that the constitutional position 
was difTercnt, but was sure that the British Government would treat the Interim 
Gosemment with the same close consultation and consideration as a Dominion 
Government. 

5. On 1^ September 1946, Wavell informed Nehru that he intended to discontinue the 
practice of secretaries having direct access to him, but wished to continue seeing the 
members of the government at regular intervals. 


2. To Lord Wavell* 

5 September 1946 


Dear Lord Wavell, 

You will remember that some time ago I drew your attention to the extra- 
tnary appemngs in the Sind Legislative Assembly on the occasion of the 

t. ■n.c Trar.,fer of 1942-7, Vol. 8. pp. 421-422. 
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1. To Lord Wavell^ 


New Delhi 
4 September 1946 


Dear Lord Wavell, 

Tliank you for your letter of the 3rd September.’ I am sorry for the delay 
in answering it. 

Day before yesterday, soon after my arrival for the first time in the Sec- 
retariat building, I was approached by a munber of secietaries of depart- 
ments whose Members had not taken charge. They appeared to take it for 
granted that during the interv'cning period of a few days they should come 
to me for consultation and advice. This seemed to me perfectly correct 
procedure and, as a matter of fact, 1 thought that they were doing it under 
your instructions. I had myself suggested this in my letter of 1st September. 
At that time you liad said that you would think over the proposal. As a 
matter of fact it docs not very much matter as to what liappcns during these 
few days, and normally all important matters would be kept waiting till the 
Member in charge arrives. In case any really important question turns up, 
it might be placed before the Council for decision. I have no intention of 
taking any responsibility on myself for executive or other important decisions 
during this inter\'cning period, partly because I have sufficient work to do 
and partly because it will be unfair to my colleagues who will take charge 
soon. But 1 do not quite imderstand a portfolio remaining vacant or revert- 
ing to the Governor-General because a Member happens to be absent for 
a while.^ As I understand the present procedure, which we arc trying to 
follow, the v/holc Cabinet is jointly responsible for major decisions. Some 
of these which are important enough arc necessarily placed before the formal 
meeting of the Council. Others which arc usually dealt with by each Member 
separately in his department are often considered by us together whenever 
we feel the necessity for it. During the last three days we have met every 
evening for a while to discuss our common problems. We propose to continue 
this practice as it helps in bringing about coordination in our efforts and 
the burden of decision is shared by several, though the actual decision may 
be of the Member in charge. If a Member is absent for a wliile, does this 
portfolio suddenly revert to the Governor-General and the sense of common 

1. J.N. Collection. 

2. Wavell, seeing a report in the press that Nehru considered himself responsible for the 
vacant portfolios in the Government, contended that the Governor-General, as head 
of the Government, was responsible for the portfolios which were temporarily vacant. 

3. The Interim Government assumed office on 2 September 1946. Of the twelve members, 
Baldev Singh, Shafaat Ahmed Khan, C. Rajagopalachari, John Matthai and C.H. 
Bhabha were not present at the swearing-in ceremony. 
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vote to the Government. Even so, the Government party would be in a 
minority of three. If the three Europeans and the Speaker join them, then 
they just equal the Coalition party. 

All this manoeuvring and open intrigue is bad enough. Politics may not 
always reach a high standard of conduct, but normally there are certain 
low standards which it avoids. But what is peculiarly objectionable is the 
part the Governor of Sind is playing in this unsavoury game. It is almost an 
open part and he has consistently followed it for a considerable time. This 
was bad enough previously, but now, with the formation of a new Govern- 
ment, national and popular in character, at the Centre, it can only lead to 
conflict with the Central Government. The Governor, I take it, is responsible 
to the Governor-General and through him to the Interim Government. If 
that is so, he has shown little sense of responsibility and his prejudices appear 
to have led him to misuse his position. 

My colleagues and I feel strongly on this subject and I am, therefore, 
drawing your attention to these developments. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


3* To Vallabhbhai PateP 


New Delhi 
7th September 1946 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

CentmnvTn'^ hnow who is supposed to be in charge of what are called the 

^ Depart- 

connected wifh ^ ^ °° doubt that you are looking into matters 

accounts of nm tlie newspapers contained rather odd 

accounts of proceedings in the Delhi Municipality. 

1. J-N. Papers. N.M.M.L. 
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election of members of the Constituent Assembly.^ The Assembly was 
suddenly adjourned by the Speaker, although there were important motions 
of no-confidence in the Ministry before him. The Governor of Sind played 
a very unusual and partial part in these happenings. 

Ever since then it has been fairly common knowledge that the Governor 
of Sind has been doing his utmost to support the present Ministry.^ On the 
pretext of the month of Ramzan the Assembly was not convened for over 
a month, although meetings of other Assemblies were held in other provinces 
during that month, and had been held in Sind also in previous years. It was 
obvious that if the Assembly met, the present Ministry would be defeated. 
Therefore every effort seems to have been made to postpone the meeting of 
the Assembly and meanwhile to create conditions which would in some 
way help the present Ministry. 

It is reported that the Governor tried his utmost to induce the three 
European members to support the Ministry. It was also hoped that in a 
number of election petitions the Coalition members might lose and thus 
reduce the number of the Coalition opposition party. Suggestions were also 
made to add some more Ministers so as to give some inducement to the 
waverers. Meanwhile some of the Sind Ministers delivered speeches which 
are very remarkable for their open invitation to violence and the shedding 
of blood. 

In spite of all this it appears that the strength of the opposition was greater 
than that of the Government. A press message today announces how this 
situation has been met by the Sind Government. It is stated that the League 
Party in the Sind Assembly met on the night of the 4th September at the 
residence of the Premier, and the five Ministers as well as the Speaker gave 
their resignations “to use them in any manner he thinks best in the interest 
of the League organisation”. This has been obviously done to leave the 
House without a Speaker for a while and thus possibly get the Assembly 
adjourned again. Meanwhile, no doubt, steps would be taken for election 
petitions to be heard and disposed of, as far as possible, in the interest of the 
League Party. The resignation of the Speaker also gives a much-needed 

2. The Sind Legislative Assembly was prorogued by the Governor on 12 July 1946 
immediately after the elections to the Constituent Assembly were over. When the 
Assembly met again on 5 September 1946, the Speaker, Miran Mohamed Shah, who 
was a member of the Muslim League Party, resigned the Speakership with a view to 
enable him to increase the voting strength of the Muslim League with the support of 
the three European members. The Deputy Speaker, who belonged to the Congress 
Party, was supposed to be in the Chair, thus reducing their ciTcclivc vote by one. 
The no-confidence motion was fixed for discussion on 11 September 1946. 

3. Tlie Governor had prorogued the Assembly at the time when a motion of no-confidence 
in the Muslim League Ministry was before the Assembly leaving no time for its dis- 
cussion. This was construed as unwarranted interference on the part of the Governor 
to sasr the Muslim League Ministry. 
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5. To G.M. Sayed* 


New Delhi 
8 September 1946 


My dear Sayed,^ 

Thank you for your letter of the 6th September^ and the copy of the letter 
you have sent to the Governor of Sind/ We are following very closely deve- 
lopments in Sind. Today I had a talk with Mr. Vazirani on this subject. 
We shall do what we can from here — of that you can rest assured. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. (b. 1904); participated in Congress and Khilafat campaigns; a prominent leader of the 
Muslim League in Sind; at this time the leader of the opposition and the Coalition 
Party in the Sind Assembly. 

3. Sayed requested Nehru to see that the Ministry formed by the Muslim League was not 
inflicted on the province any longer. He added that he was confident that 2 or 3 
additional members would join his party, and with the European members generally 
voting with the Government he could form a stable Government. 

4. Sayed asked the Governor to call upon the Ministry to resign and enable the oppo- 
sition to form a ministry and ensure full working of the constitutional machinery. 


6. To Lord Wavell^ 

New Delhi 
8 September 1946 

Dear Lord Wavell, 

After I sent you the script of my broadcast^ yesterday, I made some minor 
changes in it and an addition. Perhaps you have already seen this addition 
in the press. The addition consisted of a sentence in the penultimate para- 
^aph which refers to sections and groupings in the Constituent Assembly. 
A ter the first sentence I added ; “We are perfectly prepared to, and we have 
accepted, the position of sitting in sections, which will consider the question 
ot formation of groups.” 

2. lam sorry 1 did not send this correction to you yesterday. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

L J.N. Collection. 

2 . Seepoj/, section 9, item 3. 
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2. I am, however, writing to you about Ajmer which requires looking 
into. I was there some months ago for a brief period and I heard many 
stories of extreme corruption and deterioration of the whole administration 
there. Reports of this have again come to me and I think it would be worth- 
while for you to consider this matter. The Chief Commissioner^ there is 
himself involved in many of these reports and so his own account cannot be 
considered as impartial or reliable. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 

2. Hiranand Rupchand Shivdasani (1904-1949); joined the I.C.S. in 1928 and served in 
the United Provinces in various capacities till 1944; Chief Commissioner, Ajmer- 
Merwara, 1944-47; served in the Ministry of Relief and Rehabilitation, Government 
of India, 1949. 


4. To B.N. Raul 


New Delhi 
8 September 1946 


My dear Rau, 

I haye today dictated a hurried note about the Constituent Assembly and 
tried to answer some of the questions you have put.^ A copy of this note 
will be sent to you. Nobody seems to know where the original should go. 
I am, therefore, sending it to Sir Eric Coates^, the Secretary of the Cabinet 
Coordination Committee. I hope the matter will be put up soon before the 
Cabinet for decision. 

I have read quite a number of your notes and pamphlets. I think they are 
very useful indeed and should certainly be produced in some kind of a book 
form and sent to members before the Assembly meets. It does not much 
matter if some people do not like the examples you have given. You should 
ask the members to treat your book as confidential and not meant for publi- 
cation. How far you will succeed is another matter. 

May I keep all these pamphlets with me; or do you want them back? 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. Sec post, section 3(III), item 1. 

3. (1897-1968); joined I.C.S., 1921 ; Financial Adviser (Military Finance) to Government 
of India, 1939-45; Secretary, Coordination Committee of Council, October 1945; 
Finance Member, Viceroy’s Executive Council, 4 July -2 September 1946; Secretary, 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, 1946-47. 
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policy is pursued in one part of India which adds to the difficulties in another 
part. The problems are not isolated but closely interconnected. When a 
Governor acts in a way which not only seems to us constitutionally improper 
but also is definitely harmful, we have to take notice of this fact. The position 
in Sind has been deteriorating for some time in the past and, as far as we 
can see, the Governor has helped in this process. This brings not only the 
Government of Sind but the Governor also into disrepute. The Cabinet 
caimot ignore these developments which affect it so vitally. 

You have, no doubt, followed the statements and speeches delivered by 
some of the Ministers of the Bengal and Sind Governments as well as in the 
press supporting them. There are open incitements to murder. The Bengal 
Prime Minister, in the course of an interview to the foreign press on the 
22nd August, stated that if Bengal’s Muslims take to the war path “there 
will not be a single Hindu left alive in eastern Bengal.” Whether all this is 
the responsibility of the Governor-General alone or the Govemor-General- 
in-Council may be a legal point for consideration. Meanwhile the incite- 
ments to violence and murder continue and affect the entire situation in 
India for which the Central Government is responsible. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


8. On Conferment of Honours^ 


The question was referred to me a few days ago about “Honours”. This 
was done from the departmental point of view as apparently each depart- 
ment makes certain recommendations from time to time in regard to its 

o^ staff. At that time I said that this would have to be considered in its 
wider aspects. 

^ Members of the Cabinet have informally considered this matter 
M ey are o opinion that the system of conferring Honours should be 
iscon nue . T 's is one of the questions in regard to which there is a very 
large measure of unanimity. The Congress declared against this system 

^ London.*^* Secretary. Cabinet Secretariat. 14 September 1946. KI3I1I267, I.O.L.R., 
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7. To Lord Wavell^ 


8 September 1946 


Dear Lord Wavell, 

Thank you for your letter of the 8th September,^ I am aware that legally 
speaking the constitutional position vis-a-vis the provinces is that the Central 
Government is not supposed to interfere in provincial subjects. I had sug- 
gested no such interference. But in view of the change at the Centre it seems 
to me that the old legal position regarding the Governor necessarily under- 
goes some change also by convention and practice. Other^vise there may 
be conflict between the Governor-General-in-Coimcil and the Governor- 
General acting in his individual capacity or discretion. There are a number 
of matters which are at present to be dealt with by the Governor-General 
in his individual capacity. If they are decided in a manner which does not 
fit in with the general policy of the Central Government, there will be diffi- 
culties and friction. The natural development following the recent changes 
in the Government at the Centre is that all such matters in the Governor- 
General’s discretion might be considered by the Governor-General-in- 
Council. Even if this is not done formally, an informal consultation appears 
to be necessary to avoid conflicting policies being followed. This does not 
affect the strict legal position. 

I drew your attention to the developments in Sind because the activities 
of the Governor there had been obviously partial and in some cases imdesir- 
able. These activities appear to be continuing, and only today I heard that 
he had suddenly postponed the meeting of the adjourned Sind Assembly 
to the 14th. Why he had done this is not clear, and normally this would be 
considered a very imusual course even though it might be within his com- 
petence. What happens in Sind or elsewhere affects the whole of India, and 
the Central Government has to face the consequences. Even apart from our 
interest in Sind, we cannot remain silent spectators of developments which 
would create trouble in the whole of India. We have to face a difficult situa- 
tion in the country and every act has its repercussions elsewhere. It will 
become impossible for such a situation to be handled satisfactorily if a 

1. The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. 8, pp. 448-449. 

2. “...perhaps I should correct what appears to be a misapprehension in your mind 
about the constitutional position vis-a-vis the provinces. In the field of provincial 
autonomy, the Central Government as such cannot interfere with a province. The 
only control from the Centre is exercised through the superintendence and control of 
the Governor-General over the Governor when the latter acts in his individual judge- 
ment or discretion. In such cases the Governor-General exercises his control and 
superintendence in his personal capacity and not as theGovernor-General-in-Council.” 
Wavell to Nehru, 8 September 1946. 
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the composition of the C.C.C.^ and the D.C.I.^ We suggest that in the 

C. C.C., Asaf Ali’s name should be included instead of Sardar Baldev Singh, 
who will have his hands full in the D.C.I. Apart from this change, your 
lists .should be accepted. 

There is one other small matter which perhaps does not arise at this stage. 
I should like to have an Indian officer to function either as Secretary of the 

D. C.I. or in some other capacity, so that we can keep in touch with the 
viewpoints of Indian officers in the army."* As to who this officer should be 
we can consider later. 

H.E. might be asked to concur in the suggestions made. 


Yours sincerely, 
J. Nehru 

2. The proposed composition of the Coordination Committee of Council was: 
Chairman — ^Viceroy; Deputy Chairman — Jawaharlal Nehru; Members — ^Vallabhbhai 
Patel, John Matthai, C. Rajagopalachari, Rajendra Prasad and Baldev Singh. 

3. It was proposed to retain the existing composition of the Defence Committee which 
was: Chairman — Viceroy; Deputy Chairman — ^Defence Member; Members — 
Commander-in-chief, and Members for External Affairs, Finance, Home, Industries 
and Supplies, Transport and Labour. 

4. Coates replied on 19 September, “You would not achieve this object by putting such 
an officer in the Cabinet Secretariat whose functions and relations to the D.C.I. are 
solely secretarial, and the military authorities rightly attached the greatest importance 
to this.” 


10. ToLordWavelE 


New Delhi 
18 September 1946 


Dear Lord Wavell, 

Among the outgoing telegrams I saw yesterday a telegram from the 
Governor-General, War Department, to the Secretary of State for India, 
London. This telegram stated that in view of the requirements of defence 
and the political situation in India, the British troops in India should conti- 
nue to remain here to protect, inter alia, specially European lives and pro- 
perty. It was stated that while the general plan of demobilisation of the 
Indian army should continue, the major British units should remain in 

1 . Ue Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. 8, pp. 538-539, 
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many years ago? The Muslim League has recently done the same? It would 
appear therefore that there is a general demand for the ending of this system. 
It is true that the conferment of Honours brings a certain incentive to a 
certain type of person. It is also true that it has. certain obvious harmful 
results. In any event in the present situation of India it is certainly desirable 
that conferment of Honours should cease. Indeed it has come to this that 
a so-called Honour instead of enhancing the prestige of an individual 
actually may bring him discredit. Also it is probable that the offer of Honours 
may be refused. Government servants may perhaps not refuse them even 
though they might not welcome them, because such refusal would be taken 
to mean discourtesy to the Government or to the authority conferring the 
Honour. 

3. We are therefore of opinion that we should inform H.M.G. that this 
practice of conferring Honours to Indians should cease. I have a recollection 
that the Canadian Parliament some years back expressed a similar opinion. 
I am not quite sure in what form this was done or what the effect of it was. 

4. This matter raises a question of principle and I think it desirable that 
it might be referred to a formal meeting of the Cabinet. 

2. A resolution adopted at the special session of the Congress at Calcutta in September 
1920 advised “surrender of titles and honorary oiBces and resignation from nominated 
seats in local bodies” in pursuance of the policy of progressive, nonviolent 
noncooperation. 

3. The “direct action” resolution, passed by the Muslim League on 29 July 1946, called 
upon the Muslims “to renounce their titles forthwith conferred by this alien 
Government.” 


9. To Eric Coates^ 


17 September 1946 

Dear Sir Eric, 

r have consulted my colleagues about the note you gave me today regarding 
1. FilcNo. 104-PS/46-PMS. 
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aspect of the matter now. Undoubtedly the Defence Department is in 
charge of the Government of India as at present constituted and it cannot 
be separated or taken away from Cabinet control simply because the Defence 
Member has not arrived or is absent for a few days. Any action taken 
independently of the Cabinet in regard to the Defence Department or any 
other Department will not only affect our general policy but may also upset 
our plans, financially or otherwise. Obviously the retention of British troops 
in India when they were due to leave must add to our present financial 
burdens and affect our budget. 

It is remarkable that while the Members of tlie Government of India have 
made it clear that they desire the withdrawal of British troops from India, 
a request should be made on behalf of the Government of India, without 
the knowledge of the Cabinet, actually to retain them for a longer period. 
This must be based on some judgement of the situation or policy with which 
we arc not acquainted. It is difficult for us to function in the dark and be 
faced with accomplished facts. 

I would request you to have tliis matter placed before an early Cabinet 
meeting for full consideration. This would involve the whole question of 
the retention of British troops in India. This incident also makes it clear 
that it is essential for the Cabinet to remain in the closest touch with deve- 
lopments in the Defence Department and to control the policy underlying 
them. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


11. To Stafford Cripps' 


New Delhi 
20 September 1946 

My dear Stafford, 

Tnank you for your telegram and your letter.^ It is good to have your good 
wishes for the tasks before us arc tremendous. Things are certainly develop- 
ing here but not always to our liking and I am afraid the future is not a rosy 

1 . The Transfer of Tower 1942-7, Vol. 8, p. 548. 

2. sent you a brief tciceram from Switzerland with all our best wishes to yourself and 
your coUc.npucs. You have got an immense task ahead of you but you have too some 
tot rate conc.npuss to help you. I hope with all my heart that you will succeed in 
rtttm?, the Musltnw into your Government as without that your difficulties will be 
enormously increased . . . .God bless you all. . . ." Cripps to Nehru, 1 1 September 1946, 
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India. This meant, 1 take it, that the Indian troops would be demobilised 
while British troops remained here. This telegram was dated 16th September.^ 
I was astonished to read this for it raised major questions of policy and 
a decision in regard to them had been taken without any reference to the 
Cabinet and just two days before the Defence Member was due to. arrive 
here.^ As you are aware, we have consistently pressed for the withdrawal 
of the British forces from India. Our attitude in regard to this-fhatter is well 
known to everybody. It must have been obvious to the ^"ar. Department 
and to others concerned that wliat they were demanding^roiri;the Secretary 
of State was likely to be in direct opposition to our vyishes; In any event, 
to come to any such decision without reference to tfie Cabinet seems to 
me to have been a case of grave constitutional impropriety and of dis- 
courtesy to the Cabinet and to the Defence Member, ^liis must necessarily 
have far-reaching consequences both political and financial.'* * 

Soon after we took charge, you wrote to me that I should not consider 
myself in charge of the vacant portfolios till such time as the new Members 
came. I was not eager to add to my burdens as I had more than enough 
work to do. It was a matter of a few days only and you yourself pointed 
out that major issues would await the arrival of the new Members. So, while 
I pointed out in my letter to you that I did not appreciate in changed circum- 
stances the continuation of the old practice to which you referred, I did not 
attach much importance to a gap of a few days. Our method of working, 
as you are fully aware, is for all of us to discuss common problems and to 
arrive at joint decisions for which wc all are jointly responsible. There arc 
no reserved subjects apart from those dealt with by the Political Department, 
and even in regard to these I have ventured to point out to you that there 
can be no hard and fast line. Any decision in regard to the Political Depart- 
ment has its repercussions on our work. But I do not wish to refer to this 

2. “The Government of India have reviewed the internal defence position in India in the 

light of the present political situation, and though they have decided that demobiliza- 
tion of the Indian Army should proceed as planned they consider that, having regard 
to their responsibilities for public order in the country including the protection of 
European lives and property, any further reduction in the strength of British troops 
now in India. . .would be most undesirable for the present. They therefore request 
that plans for the withdrawal of all major British Army units from India either by 
transfer to another Command or by disbandment should now be held in abeyance 
for the time being. Furthermore, arrangements should be made to maintain all major 
British Army units now in India at their present authorised establishments ” 

3. Baldev Singh assumed office as Defence Member on 19 September 1946. 

4. In his reply to Nehru on 19 September 1946, Wavell wrote: “Possibly you did not 
notice that this telegram related to no recent decision but merely repeated a letter of 
the 29th July approved when the Caretaker Government was in office. I find that by 
some mistake in the War Department this letter was not issued at the time, and when 
it was referred to in correspondence the India Office asked for a copy which was sent 
by telegram.” 
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was brought forward to postpone the Assembly session although such 
sessions have often been held during that month. 

At least the session was held and a curious series of happenings took place 
unparalleled in Indian constitutional history. Every effort was made to 
avoid a vote and ultimately the Assembly was prorogued by the Governor. 
It was quite clear before this happened that the majority lay with the opposi- 
tion. The Governor, however, paid no heed to this and appointed Sir 
Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah^ and another colleague^ of his to carry on 
the work till the next elections were held. Today’s newspapers contain the 
report that all the four Ministers'*, who had previously resigned, have been 
reappointed. Thus we go back to the previous stage in a more aggravated 
form and a minority Ministry has been imposed on Sind by the Governor 
on the eve of the elections. 

I do not wish to enter into any argument about this matter, but I do wish 
to say that the behaviour of the Sind Ministry and the Governor amounts to 
a racket and a public scandal, and I am astonished that all this should have 
the support of higher authorities. This is setting a very bad example to the 
rest of India and my colleagues and I take the strongest exception to it. 
1 should be grateful to you if you will convey our views on the subject to 
His Majesty’s Government. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

2. (1879-1948); lawyer at Hyderabad, 1904-20; Minister, Bombay, 1921-28 and Member, 
Governor’s Executive Council, 1928-34; Premier of Sind, 1937-38 and 1942-47; 
Governor of Sind in Pakistan, 1947-48. 

3. M.A. Khuhro. 

4. Pir lUahi Bakhsh, Mir Ghulam Ali Khan Talpur, Mir Bundeh Ali Khan Talpur anc 
Pirzada Abdus Sattar. 


13. To Lord Wavell^ 


New Delhi 
23rd September 194f 


Dear Lord Wavell, 

I have read your letter of the 22nd September about Sind with deep regret.' 


1 . 

2 . 


Ue Transfer of ^ower 1942-7, Vol. 8, p. 569. 

the Gov°emor but the recent action taken 

and for i T b* held as soon as poss: 

^ -ust be given foe te 

ny n the administration." Wavell to Nehru, 22 September 1946. 
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one. I am not referring so much to the inherent difficulties of the situation 
but rather to efforts being made to hamper the work of the Interim Govern- 
ment. The one thing that is absolutely necessary is for a definite and more 
or less settled policy to be followed by us and for people to realise that we 
are not just caretakers for a brief period. As a matter of fact, within a few 
days of our taking office, fresh attempts were made, without our concurrence, 
to reopen old issues^ and to go back to where we were some months ago. 
This is very imsettling both for us and the public. The Interim Government 
can either function as a Government or not at all. There is no middle 
position. I do not wish to trouble you about these matters but I thought 
it better to indicate to you that we are not at all happy at developments. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 

3. Doubtless Nehru had in mind Wavell’s continuing efforts to bring the League into the 
Interim Government and the Constituent Assembly and to prevent Congress appoint- 
. ing a nationalist Muslim as a member of the Government. 


12. To Lord Wavell^ 


New Delhi 
21st September 1946 


Dear Lord Wavell, 

I have had occasion to mention to you several times that the developments 
in Sind were disturbing in many ways. For several years past Sind has been 
a black spot on the Indian political horizon and its Government has become 
associated in the public mind with nepotism, incompetence and corruption. 
Its chief function appears to be to keep itself in office even though it might 
not perform the normal functions of government at all. About six weeks 
ago the Assembly was suddenly adjourned by the Speaker, at the instance 
of the Governor, although notice of a vote of no-confidence was given and 
was on the agenda. This raised, as it was bound to do, a public outburst 
against this Government, the Speaker and the Governor, for it was clearly 
abuse of the constitutional process in order to keep the Government going 
although it had no majority in the House. It was recognized by you that 
the proceedings had been improper and pressure was brought to bear on 
the authorities concerned to convene a meeting of the Assembly soon to 
consider the motion of no-confidence. The excuse of the month of Ramzan 

1. The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. 8, pp. 561-562. 
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both on the participation of the Muslim League in the Interim Government 
and in the Constituent Assembly, if the matter was handled with wisdom 
and statesmanship. After I had given him the account of my interview with 
Mr. Jinnah, more or less as in my note, the remainder of the interview was 
spent on the issue of the nationalist Muslim.^ It followed the old lines, i.e. 
that the Congress was a nationalist body and not Hindu, and so on and so 
forth, with references to the “soul of the Congress” and so forth. Nehru 
said that at the recent A.LC.C. meeting there had been a resolution proposed 
that Congress should on no account give way on this issue. He said that 
they had been able to secure that the resolution was not actually passed, 
but he said that they had given a verbal assurance that Congress would not 
give way. 

The argument was inconclusive ; I maintained that the principle need not 
be sacrificed and that it would be wrong to throw away an opportunity of 
a Coalition on a comparatively minor issue.^ Nehru said he would come to 
see me tomorrow at the interview which is already fixed for noon, and I 
said we could then deal with the matter again. 

3. The Muslim League’s insistence on being regarded as the sole representative of Muslims 
in India became an issue over which the Simla Conference broke down in July 1945. 

4. In his telegram to the Secretary of State dated 26 September 1946, Wavell reported 
this part of the interview in these words: “I said my insistence on a coalition was based 
on the obvious needs of the country. The last thing I wanted was to create a ‘King’s 
party’ in the Cabinet. I wanted it to work as a' team and hoped to interfere as little 
as possible,” 


15 . To Lord Pethick-Lawrence^ 


New Delhi 
27 September 1946 


My dear Lord Pethick-Lawrence, 

I am grateful to you for your letter and the good wishes you have sent. I 
u ly realise the difficulties facing us but I have every hope that we shall be 
a e to overcome them. For the present the burden is heavy and the air is 
u o suspicion of each other. This will have to pass as new problems come 

up before us and people’s minds are diverted from old and stale issues to 
these living problems. 

With all good wishes, 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1- The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. 8, p. 675. 
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If what I consider a racket and a public scandal has your approval, thp p it 
is obvious that our standards and sense of values differ considerably. It 
would also appear that our objectives are different. To me it is obvious that 
in the present set up of the Sind Government, with the present Governor 
and Premier and Ministers, it is difficult to conceive of a free and fair 
election. When there is no freedom or fairness even in regard to Assembly 
meetings and the Governor tries his utmost to support and encourage a 
minority and a discredited Ministry, then this process is likely to be conti- 
nued in an intensive and aggravated form during the elections. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that the policies and objectives pursued 
by the Governor-General and the Governor-General-in-Coimcil are in 
conffict. The Interim Government may not be directly and legally responsible 
for certain matters which are at present in the domain of the Governor- 
General. But it is inevitably influenced by what happens. As you have your- 
self pointed out, a strictly legal view often does not fit in with practical 
aspects of affairs, especially during a period of swift transition. The Interim 
Government is placed in a difficulty when the Governor-General pursues 
policies which are in conflict with the policies and objectives of that 
Government. 

The matter is of importance and likely to have far-reaching consequences. 
I trust that H.M.G. will be kept fully informed of our views in regard to it. 

1 am sorry I cannot see you this afternoon as I am participating in a 
meeting of the All-India Congress Committee then. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


14. Wavell's Record of Interview! with Nehru^ 


I had an hour with Nehru. I gave him the upshot of my conversation with 
Jinnah^ and told him that I was confident that a settlement could be secured 

1. 26 September 1946. The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. 8, pp. 594-595. 

2. On 25 September 1946, Jinnah expressed to Wavcll his hope that the Congress would 
not appoint a nationalist Muslim to the Cabinet to appease the Muslim League. 
He indicated his disapproval of the scheduled caste candidate and asked for safeguards 
for deciding major communal issues by a vote of both communities. He was reassured 
by Wavell that in the event of a vacancy of minority seats both parties would be 
consulted. Jinnah insisted that the long-term issue would have to be decided by the 
League Council, provided the controversy over the Grouping Clause was settled. He 
agreed to meet Nehru if the latter responded favourably to the points at issue. 
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There are some points to which I should like to draw your attention in 
order to avoid any misapprehension. I did so in the. course of our conversa- 
tion, but I feel that possibly the wording of some of your replies might be 
misunderstood. These points, or rather their replies, arc not, I hope, any 
major issues as between Mr. Jinnah and us They refer rather to the back- 
ground of our talks with you and it is desirable that this should be cleared 
up. You know that we have attached considerable importance to the Cabinet 
functioning as a team with joint responsibility and to the Governor-General 
acting on the advice of the Cabinet. 

In point No. 2, Mr. Jinnah mentions tliat the six nominees of the Congress 
will include one Scheduled Caste representative. And yet he says further 
on that “it must not be taken that the Muslim League has agreed to, or 
approves of, the selection of the Scheduled Caste representative”. I do not 
see how the question of agreement or approval by the Muslim I^eague arises 
in regard to the nominees of the Congress. You will remember that you 
asked me to form the Government and I took the responsibility of placing 
before you certain names. While this responsibility applied to all the names 
I placed before you, so far as the. Scheduled Caste representative was con- 
cerned it was imderstood, and has all along been understood, that he was 
one of the nominees of the Congress.'* It is true that legally and constitu- 
tionally speaking the ultimate responsibility should be exercised on the 
advice of the person charged with forming the Government. This would 
apply very specially to the Scheduled Caste representative. 

Point No, 5: As I told you, I.am personally agreeable, if this helps us to 
find a solution, to a Muslim League Member being chosen as Vice-Chairman 
of the Coordination Committee of the Cabinet. I have been unable to consult 
my colleagues in regard to this, but 1 hope to get them to agree to it. I feel, 
however, that your answer to this question introduces a new element which 
creates a difficulty. You say that you will arrange to nominate a Muslim 
League Member to preside over the Cabinet in the event of the Governor- 
General and the Vice-President being absent. I think that any such nomina- 
tion by you would be neither constitutional nor otherwise desirable. This, 
however, can be done by agreement between us. The proper course seems 
to me to be for us to agree to a representative of the Muslim league being 
made Vice-Chairman of the Coordination Committee of the Cabinet and 
then for this Member to be nominated as such. Further we would agree to 


and the Congress for forming an Interim 
that sir 22 July 1946, conceded 

by the Congress'^ scheduled caste representative would be nominated 
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16. To Lord WavelP 


New Delhi 
4 October 1946 

Dear Lord Wavell, 

Thank you for your letter of the 2nd October. 

I entirely agree with you that press comment should be restrained.^ Even 
more so facts should not be distorted or fabricated in the press as they have 
been regularly and persistently in some papers criticising the Interim 
Government. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. 8, p. 654. 

2. “I should be very grateful for anything you and your party can do to restrain press 
comment during the period from now until the Working Committee meets. I am sure 
you will do all you can about this.” Wavell to Nehru, 2 October 1946. 


17. To Lord WavelE 

New Delhi 
4 October 1946 

Dear Lord Wavell, 

Thank you for your letter of today’s date enclosing a copy of Mr. Jinnah’s 
nine points^ and a copy of your replies.^ 

1. The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. 8, pp. 657-659. 

2. Jinnah’s nine points listed on 3 October 1946 were: 1. Executive Council to consist of 
14 members; 2. of the six nominees of Congress one should belong to scheduled caste; 

3. no Muslim should be included in Congress quota; 4. in case of conflict on com- 
munal issues no decision to be taken; 5. Vice-Presidentship to be by rotation; 6. 
representatives of minorities to be chosen thereafter in consultation with Congress and 
the Muslim League; 7. important portfolios to be equally distributed between Congress 
and the Muslim League; 8. arrangements not to be changed without agreement of the 
two parties; and 9. long-term plan to be postponed till agreements were reached and 
the Interim Government set up. 

3. Lord Wavell in his reply of 4 October agreed to four of Jinnah’s nine points: 1, 2, 6 
and 8. As regards the other points bethought that each party should be free to nominate 
its representatives; and while communal issues could not be decided by vote, such 
issues should be resolved in advance of Cabinet meeting through friendly discussions. 
The arrangement of rotational Vice-Presidents was non-feasible, but he promised to 
nominate a Muslim League member to preside over the Cabinet in the event of the 
Governor-General and the Vice-President being absent, and as Vice-Chairman of the 
Coordination Committee. Important portfolios would be distributed equally between 
the two parties. He wanted the League Council to reconsider its Bombay resolution. 
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18. To V.K. Krishna Menon^ 


New Delhi 
6 October 1946 


My dear Krislina, 

This letter is being taken by Ratan Nehru who is going for the Preparatory 
Trade Conference.^ 

Many developments have taken place here during the last few days. I shall 
only write to you about one or two matters. The first is the possibility of 
the Muslim League coming into the Government. There is some chance 
of this happening though 1 am not quite sure yet. Jinnah is certainly anxious 
to come in or, at any rate, to send his men in. I think he has got thoroughly 
alarmed at the prospect of continuing riots and the like. He has toned down 
considerably. What stands in the way now is not really any major difference 
in actual practice but nevertheless different approaches and a different 
emphasis which are important enough in the long run and which might 
give trouble. It is quite possible that the next few days might see a decision. 
I need not tell you that we aie insisting on the continuation of the Cabinet 
and the Viceroy being kept out as far as possible ; on no account reference by 
any individual or group in the Cabinet to the Viceroy is to. be made. In 
principle Jmnah agrees to this completely but, as you know, his whole mental 
ac ground is different and I do not know what will actually happen. One 
happen to some extent — the xmiformity of our Cabinet 
wor wi be somewhat affected and things may be hung up or sometimes 
even postponed because of this lack of a common approach. This will only 
apply, I suppose, to matters in which the Muslim League takes special 

• A- ° ^^liak the British element will get much support directly, 
though indirectly they may be occasionally helped. 

disadvantages involved. On the 
of rplirf • ti ^ ^ vantages are obvious. There will be a tremendous feeling 
annoinfpd^ country at large, though some groups will be greatly dis- 
T 1 * apprehensive of the future, 

continup to 'fp conditions both in Sind and Bengal 

potent and ror ^ u Provincial Govenunents are not only incom- 

has behaved and ^ crooked. The way the Sind Governor 

and the Secretary of sL ^aen supported by the Viceroy 

retary of State, has been disgracefully bad from every point of 


2 ^="0" Papers, N.M.M.L. 

■ the rre^ry^^oSeVS to the plenary sessic 

be held at lSS. International Trade and EmploymLt Conferen- 
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this Vice-Chairman of the Cabinet Coordination Committee presiding over 
the Cabinet in the event of the Governor-General and the Vice-President 
being absent. As I have said above, this is my personal view. 

Point No. 6: Here also I should have liked the position to be stated 
more clearly. If we function as a Cabinet, as we must, the whole Cabinet 
should be consulted before any decision is arrived at. Naturally the major 
parties would confer together. But the main responsibility must be of the 
Cabinet whose advice should be taken. It would seriously interfere with the 
Cabinet system, and the growth of the convention that Cabinet advice 
should be accepted, if the Governor-General consulted each group or indi- 
vidual Members separately and then came to his own decision in the matter. 

What I have stated above flows from the acceptance of the principle of 
Cabinet responsibility and the Governor-General’s acceptance of Cabinet 
recommendations. I understand that Mr. Jinnah accepts this position 
generally. If sc there is no difficulty in making the clarification which I have 
sought to indicate above. Our whole objective must necessarily be for the 
Cabinet to function together and not to be treated as consisting of separate 
groups which can be consulted separately as groups, thus putting an end 
to the cohesion and sense of joint responsibiUty in the Cabinet. Naturally, 
as you have pointed out in your answer to point No. 4, a Coalition Govern- 
ment either works by a process of mutual adjustments or does not work at 
all. So far as we are concerned, we shall certainly do our utmost to resolve 
all differences of opinion by friendly discussions among the Cabinet Mem- 
bers. As you know, we have adopted a practice of meeting daily in informal 
Cabinet meetings to consider not only the formal Cabinet agendas but 
also all important matters relating to any department. Thus any important 
decision, to whatever department it might relate, is considered by us jointly 
and actually becomes a joint decision as well as a joint responsibility. This 
avoids grouping within the Cabinet and at the same time helps in evolving 
an integrated solution or decision. If any procedure is adopted which en- 
courages group functioning within the Cabinet and encourages separate 
groups to fimction separately, this would seriously militate against the whole 
conception of Cabinet Government which we are seeking to evolve and 
which we have already succeeded in evolving in a large measure during the 
past month. 

What I have said above does not come in the way of the main approach 
to this problem. We are anxious to remove obstacles in the way of an agree- 
ment. My object in writing to you is to clarify the situation. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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and Spens, the Federal Court Chief Justice, is President of it. I cannot myself 
give any opinion about the way this Committee will work. But already most 
people have lost faith in it because of certain preliminary steps that Com- 
mittee has taken. Meanwhile it is said that prominent witnesses have been 
spirited away or terrorised into not giving evidence. Suhrawardy, the Premier, 
terrorises not only the non-Muslims but even many of his own group who are 
thoroughly frightened of him and his gangsterism. People talk openly of his 
operations of the black market and say that there is a great deal of evidence 
in regard to them. On two or three occasions he was on the point of being 
arrested. Once Casey prevented this. The principal persons who were said to 
know these facts have been removed from the scene and a large number of 
files are said to have been destroyed. 

All this is not a cheerful picture but I think you should have it. Naturally 
we shall try to do what we can at this end; but for the moment we can do 
nothing effective. 

In Goa Lohia has been recently arrested just for crossing the border and 
is now in solitary confinement.® A few days earlier a man was sentenced by 
court-martial to nine years imprisonment for some technical offence.^ The 
Portuguese administration in Goa is terribly corrupt and inefficient. I am 
moving in this matter, but this is a round about process and will not achieve 
results soon. Meanwhile, of course, the agitation in and outside Goa will 
continue and will have our support. 

Then there is Kashmir where there has been an intensification of re- 
pression. The Congress Working Committee is seriously thinking of taking 

up this Kashmir challenge. Before it does so it will take some preliminary 
steps. 


Because of variom other developments here, I have not taken up your 
matter, that is sending you some special authority, again. I shall deal with 

TT ^ written to you, I should like you to go to the 

U.N.O. C^neral Assembly on our behalf as an alternate delegate. This will 
take up aU your time for the next five or six weeks or even more. Immediately 
n er t you will have to go to Russia. We shall send you instructions about 

fw arrange that facilities be given to you. By 

that time I hope to get through the other formalities also. 

You many people from different countries. 

cooDerntinn them the chances and the possibility of our future 

1 representatives of Asian countries you should develop 
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view.^ It has been too indecent for any proper description of it. He is openly 
out to keep out Congress people and their supporters and the European 
members of the Assembly fully support him and the Muslim League Govern- 
ment which is in a definite minority ; and yet these very people admit that 
this Government is corrupt. It is clear that the British Government’s attitude 
towards Sind and Bengal has been very largely influenced by its anti-Congress 
bias. They as well as the European members of Assemblies have shown that 
they are prepared to put up with almost anything because of this anti- 
Congress bias. Soon after the Calcutta killing there was a big outcry on the 
part of the European members in The Statesman newspaper against 
Suhrawardy’s Government. But all this toned down a few days later and they 
lined up behind Suhrawardy. 

The condition of Bengal, and more particularly of Calcutta and East 
Bengal, is pitiable in the extreme. The Provincial Government under 
Suhrawardy displays all the elements of gangsterism. It behaves essentially 
like the Hitler Government in Germany during its early years. In East Bengal 
murder and looting is a common occurrence. In the city of Calcutta both 
Hindus and MusUms indulge in this business, but the Muslims have the 
satisfaction of having generally police support and Government backing 
which mean a lot. Calcutta has been divided up almost completely into 
separate Muslim and Hindu localities and between the two there is very 
little intercourse. The Government functions in a shamelessly partial manner. 
The Governor"* puts up with all this proclaiming that he is constitutional. 
The Viceroy also, with perfect constitutional propriety, does not wish to 
interfere. 

It is not the killing that distresses me, bad as that is. What is really terrible 
is the sense of utter helplessness and worthlessness that has come over the 
people in Calcutta and some other parts of Bengal. They don’t know how 
to get out of this terrible quandary. They kill each other when they have a 
chance but they realise that this does not help in the long run. Meanwhile the 
gangster Government entrenches itself more and more. People who come 
from Bengal remind me forcibly of the refugees from the Hitler terror. I 
have never seen anything exactly like this in India before. 

As you know, a Committee of Inquiry^ has been appointed for Calcutta 

3. R.F. Mudie, the Governor of Sind, dissolved the Sind Assembly on 12 September 1946 
although a no-confidence motion pending against the Muslim League ministry claimed 
the support of half the members of the Assembly. 

4. Frederick John Burrows (1887-1973); President, National Union of Railwaymen 
(Britain), 1942-44; member, Soulbury Commission on Constitutional Reform, Sri 
Lanka, 1945; Governor of Bengal, 1946-47. 

5. A commission of enquiry was appointed by the Government of Bengal on 1 1 September 
1946 under the presidentship of Patrick Spens to inquire into the causes and the course 
of the disturbances in Calcutta between 16 and 20 August and into the measures taken 
to deal with them. 
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thing done soon. I fear that in a hurry we might not make the best choice. 
We shall also soon have to decide about our American Embassy. 

I am thinking of going to the Frontier tribal areas from the 15th of 
October for a week. This proposed visit of mine has produced some conster- 
nation in various circles and the Frontier Governor** is coming over to 
see me in two, three days to discuss my programme there. The tribal question 
is quite intricate. 1 have no doubt about the general policy we should pursue, 
but in practice we shall have no easy time. Among many considerations 
there is the interest of Afghanistan in the matter. 

You had arranged to subscribe to some periodicals on my behalf — the 
New Statesman, Manchester Guardian, etc. Could you tell these people to 
send them to my Delhi address in future? 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 


11. OlafCaroe. 


19. To M.A. Jinnah^ 


New Delhi 
6 October 1946 


My dear Mr. Jinnah, 

I have consulted some of my colleagues about the matters discussed by us 
yesterday^ and over the possibility of a rapprochement between the Muslim 
League and the Congress. We are all agreed that nothing could be happier 
and better for the country than that these two organisations should meet 
again as before as friends having no mental reservations and bent on resolv- 
ing all their differences by mutual consultation and never desiring or allow- 
ing the intervention of the British Government through the Viceroy or others 
or of any other foreign power. We would, therefore, welcome the decision 
of the League to join the Interim Government for it to work as a united 
team on behalf of India as a whole. 

1. The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. 8. pp. 671-672. 

2. T^e Nawab of Bhopal took the initiative in arranging a meeting between Nehru and 
Jinnah on 5 October 1946. 
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Special contacts and tell them about the Inter-Asian Relations Conference. 
We have sent out invitations to all of them, including the Soviet Asian 
Republics. A letter has also gone to Moscow. In the event of any of the 
Asian Governments not having received, so far as you can find out, please 
let us know by cable. We want to make this Conference a real success. There 
are many outstanding problems between India and her neighbour countries 
as I am finding out from day to day, and the Inter-Asian Relations Con- 
ference will smooth the way for us. 

K.P.S. Menon will be with you in America.® You should discuss with 
him your future programme in Europe. In the U.N.O. General Assembly 
itself we must put up a stout fight in regard to the two South African pro- 
posals or rather one South African proposal® and our proposal against the 
South African anti-Indian legislation.’® In both these matters (the other 
relates to South-West Africa which South Africa wants to absorb) it would 
be an excellent thing if there was complete Asian solidarity with as much 
help from other countries as possible. 

We are having great difficulty in getting air passages to America. It is 
possible to reach England but from there we can’t get enough passages. It 
is proposed, therefore, to go by a special American plane direct from India 
to America. If so the whole U.N.O. party will go together in this American 
plane. They will not go to London. You will have to go by plane or boat 
to America. K.P.S. Menon will, no doubt, keep you informed by cable or 
otherwise and will help you in getting accommodation. 

In America also you might investigate quietly the possibilities of our 
doing publicity work. J.J. Singh has a great deal of push and energy, but 
I have begun to dislike him greatly from a distance. Anup Singh appears to 
be a more sober individual. 

Remember the Herald in America. At present Anup Singh is functioning 
as our correspondent. He might continue but he might be made more effec- 
tive. I do not know what you and Saran have done about machinery. 

The question of appointing a High Commissioner in London is likely to 
come up before us rather sooner than expected. This is not because of 
pressure from outside but because of my own colleagues who want some- 


8. K.P.S. Menon was one of the Indian delegates to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. 

9. Smuts proposed in the U.N. General Assembly that the annexation of South-West 
Africa to South Africa was necessary because integration with the Union was already 
almost complete, and that it was in the best interests of all to have a common fiscal 
system. He also gave a detailed account of the methods adopted to consult both the 
European and the African inhabitants. India opposed the South African proposal 
which was later rejected by the U.N, General Assembly. 

10. Sec post, section 10(1), item 1. 
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Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


20. To M.A. Jinnah^ 
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The points put forward by you in our conversation yesterday were ; 

(1) the formula suggested to you by Gandhiji,^ 

(2) the League not being responsible for the members at present re- 
presenting the Scheduled Castes and the minorities, 

(3) what should be done in case any vacancy should arise among the 
members representing the minorities other than the Scheduled Castes, 

(4) the procedure to be adopted over what may be called major communal 
issues, and 

(5) alternating Vice-Presidentship. 

Regarding No. 1, we feel that the formula is not happily worded. We do 
not question the purpose underlying it. We are willing, as a result of the 
elections, to accept the Muslim League as the authoritative representative 
organisation of an overwhelming majority of the Muslims of India and that 
as such and in accordance with democratic principles they have today the 
unquestionable right to represent the Muslims of India, provided that for 
identical reasons the League recognises the Congress as the authoritative 
organisation representing all non-Muslims and such Muslims as have 
thrown in their lot with the Congress. The Congress cannot agree to any 
restriction or limitations to be put upon it in choosing such representatives 
as they think it proper from, amongst the members of the Congress. We 
would suggest, therefore, that no formula is necessary and each organisation 
may stand on its merits. 

Regarding No. 2, I am to say that the question of the League being res- 
ponsible does not arise and, as you do not raise any objections to the present 
constitution of the Government in this respect, there is no question to be 
solved. 

Regarding No. 3, I am to say that if any such vacancy arises, the whole 
Cabinet will consider what should be done to replace the vacancy and advise 
the Viceroy accordingly. There can be no question of right in the matter of 
consultation with the League in regard to the representation of these 
minorities. 

Regarding No. 4, your suggestion about the Federal Court is not feasible. 
Matters coming before the Cabinet cannot be made the subject matter of 
references to Court. We should thrash out all such matters amongst our- 
selves and bring up agreed proposals before the Cabinet. In the event of 

3. An agreement signed on 4 October 1946 by Mahatma Gandhi on behalf of the Congress 
and the Nawab of Bhopal and Shoaib Qureshi for the Muslim League said that the 
Congress accepted the Muslim League as the authoritative representative of Muslims of 
India but it did not agree to any restrictions in choosing its owm representatives. It also 
hoped for team work in the Interim Government and the non-involvement of the 
Gosemor-Gencral in any case. Mahatma Gandhi later declared that he would not ask 
the Working Committee to accept the formula as it stood. 
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21. To Lord WavelP 


New Delhi 
9 October, 1946 


Dear Lord Wavell, 

I am writing to you about a matter concerning the U.P. Government which 
has assumed considerable importance. I shall only give you the facts very 
briefly so as not to burden you with all that has happened. 

Some months back Sir Philip Measures, the Inspector-General of Police 
of the United Provinces,^ took some steps in the Police Department and 
later issued a circular which was disapproved of by the U.P. Government. 
The circular itself was a strange document which indicated that there was 
complete lack of confidence between the Government and the Inspector- 
General of Police. There were certain other developments.^ Ultimately the 
U.P. Cabinet, at a formal meeting, decided that Sir Philip Measures should 
not continue as Inspector-General of Police. The Governor, Sir Francis 
Wylie,"* however disagreed with this decision and invoked his special res- 
ponsibilities to prevent the Cabinet decision taking effect. This was a serious 
step which brought the Government and the Governor into direct conflict. 
The Prime Minister, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, was anxious to avoid this 
conflict and repeatedly he had long talks with the Governor and explained 
to him how it had become impossible for Sir Philip Measures to continue 
as Inspector-General of Police. Apart from the circular. Sir Philip had 
written a very undesirable letter to his chief, the Home Minister. Sir Francis 
Wylie, however, adhered to his decision. 

The U.P. Premier subsequently had long talks with Sir Philip Measures. 
As a result of these Sir Philip Measures decided to take leave preparatory 
to retirement. He wrote a letter to this effect to the Premier, a copy of which 
I enclose. The Premier naturally thought that tliis long-standing argument 
had ended and he informed the Governor of this. A few days later he issued 
directions to the Chief Secretary and suggested another name for the 
Inspector-Generalship of the Police. I enclose the Premier’s note on this 


1 . 

2 . 


3. 


4. 


The Transfer of Power 1942-7. Vol. 8, pp. 679-682 

(1893-1961): I.P.S.: Superintendent of Police. Allahabad 
1928-32, Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Southern Range, U.P., 1939-44 
Inspector-General of Police, U.P., 1945 - 47 . 

Minister, Rafi ^ed Kidwai, was in correspondence will 
officer*! frriT^f ce ^ ®P^lor-General of Police issued a circular prohibiting subordinat 
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Polifel^Adris^^to^the^fv Central Provinces and Berar, 1938-40 

Afghanistan 1941 - 41 - Representative, 1940-41 and 1943-45; Minister t( 
Aignamstan, 1941-43, Governor of the United Provinces, 1945-47. 
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you of October 6th, except for some variations which I shall indicate below. 
I shall therefore refer you to that letter of mine which represents our general 
and specific viewpoint. 

As I have told you, my colleagues and I did not accept the formula agreed 
to by Gandhiji and you. The meeting between you and me was not arranged, 
so far as I was aware, on the agreed basis of that formula. We knew of it 
and were prepared to agree to the substance of that formula as stated to you 
in my letter of October 6th. That formula contained a further paragraph 
which you have not quoted in your letter : 

It is tmderstood that all the Ministers of the Interim Government will 

work as a team for the good of the whole of India and will never invoke 

the intervention of the Governor-General in any case. 

While we still think that the formula is not happily worded, we are pre- 
pared, for the sake of the settlement we so earnestly desire, to accept the 
whole of it, including the paragraph left out in your letter. 

In that case you will agree, I hope, that we should make our further posi- 
tion quite clear. It is clearly vmderstood of course that the Congress has the 
right to appoint a Muslim out of its quota. Further, as I have stated in my 
previous letter, the Congress position in regard to the Nationalist Muslims 
and the smaller minorities should not be challenged by you. 

In regard to points numbered 2, 3 and 4 in my letter of October 6th, I have 
stated our position and have nothing further to add. We have gone as far as 
we could to meet you and we are unable to go further. I trust that you will 
appreciate our position. 

Regarding No. 5 (the question of the Vice-President), you made a sugges- 
tion yesterday that the Vice-President and the Leader of the House (the 
Central Assembly) should not be the same person. In present circumstances 
this means that the Leader of the House should be a Muslim League member 
of the Cabinet. We shall agree to this. 

May I add that we would welcome your personally joining the Interim 
Cabinet and becoming the Leader of the Central Assembly. 

I am writing this letter to you after full and careful consideration of all the 
issues involved and after consulting such of my colleagues as are here. It is 
in no spirit of carrying on an argument that I have written but rather to 
indicate to you our earnest desire to come to an agreement and the farthest 
we can go. We have discussed these matters sufficiently and the time has 
come for us to decide finally. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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been what is called a scrupulous non-interference with the Ministry, even 
though that Ministry should be responsible for disaster and corruption on 
a big scale. Apparently this conception of provincial autonomy differs in 
the United Provinces or some other provinces. It applies chiefly to Bengal 
and Sind. 

I realise that in strict law the Interim Government cannot interfere with 
the functioning of the Bengal and Sind Governments or with the activities of 
the Governors there. But whatever the law may be on the subject, I should 
like to make it perfectly clear that the Interim Government has taken and 
takes the most serious view of happenings in Bengal and Sind. 

I have received copies of communications addressed to the Governor- 
General by Mr. G.M. Sayed,® the leader of the Opposition in the Sind 
Assembly. These communications give details of very serious misbehaviours 
by district officials.’ That is not surprising when the Governor himself is 
adopting that attitude. But it makes clearer that the present Government 
there® and the Governor are not interested in free and fair elections, but 
are likely to do their utmost to prevent a proper election so that the people 
of their choice might get elected. Vague statements of good intentions mean 
nothing at all when in practice behaviour is in opposition to those 
statements. 

Whatever the law may be, surely it cannot be thought right or desirable 
to flout public opinion and to act in direct opposition to the declared wishes 
of the Interim Government. In our view the limits of decency have been 
transcended in both Bengal and Sind. When a Governor has lost the respect 
of a very large number of the people of the province and is considered to be 
partial to particular groups, then his utility ends and his continued presence 
IS a challenge and a provocation. 

Previously I have written to you about some of these matters and requested 
you to inform H.M.G- of our views in regard to them. I do not want H.M.G. 
to remain in ignorance now, and then to be confronted suddenly with grave 
devel^ments. I trust, therefore, that you will be good enough to inform 

H.M.G. of the views of the Interim Government in regard to the matters 
referred to above. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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question. After all this was done the Governor again stepped in and objected 
to Sir Philip Measures’ retirement. The Premier and he again had long talks 
on this question resulting in no agreement. 

I am afraid I have given you the briefest of outlines of what has happened 
and this will not convey to you all that has happened during these past few 
months when the Governor has consistently come in the way of the Ministry 
in this and other matters. I do not wish to go into the merits of what has 
happened. One thing is clear— that Sir Philip Measures ceased to have the 
confidence of the U.P. Ministry and ultimately said he would take leave 
preparatory to retirement. When everything was fixed up the Governor 
again intervened. It is impossible for any Government to be carried on in 
this fashion. It is even more undesirable for an Inspector-General of Police 
to be involved in an argument of this kind when the police have to carry 
a heavy burden. This matter has taken up a great deal of time of the U.P. 
Ministry and added to their worries. During these past few months the 
attitude of the Governor, in this and other matters, has been very unfortunate 
and it is becoming increasingly difficult for the Ministry to carry on with the 
Governor. If there is this continuous conflict between the Governor and 
the Ministry every kind of work suffers, more specially during the difficult 
times we have to face now. The United Provinces is not an easy province 
to govern and yet the Ministry there have controlled the situation with 
remarkable success. They would have done much better but for this friction 
with the Governor. 

A short while ago the Government issued an ordinance of the kind we 
have been issuing here to tide over the period from 1st October till the 
Assembly takes action in the matter.^ This was an urgent question. Even 
this was suddenly held up by the Governor. I enclose a letter from the U.P. 
Premier addressed to the Governor in regard to this matter. Subsequently, 
presumably because of directions sent by you, the Governor withdrew his 
objection and the ordinance was issued. 

These are two instances. I do not wish to burden this letter with other 
instances. But the point I wish you to consider is how far it is possible for 
this continuous friction between the Governor and the Ministry to continue. 
If it cannot be otherwise resolved, then one of them has to go. 

Meanwhile the question of Sir Philip Measures’ retirement is an urgent 
issue which has to be decided immediately. 

You have told me on several occasions of your desire not to interfere with 
provincial autonomy- Because of this things have happened in Bengal and 
Sind which have shocked vast numbers of people in India and yet there has 

5. The United Provinces Maintenance of Public Order Ordinance, 1946, promulgated by 
the Governor on 3 October, provided for the maintenance of public order and essential 
services through preventive detention, imposition of collective fines, and the control of 
meetings and processions. 
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23. To Lord Wavell^ 


New Delhi 
13 October 1946 


Dear Lord Wavell, 

I have received your letter of today’s date intimating to me that Mr. Jinnah 
has informed you that the Worldng Committee of the All-India Muslim 
League have agreed to nominate five persons on their behalf as members 
of the Interim Government. 

I shall place this matter before the Members of the Cabinet for their 
consideration.^ It will be necessary for us to know the names suggested by 
Mr. Jinnah for inclusion in the Interim Government and the terms in which 
he has conveyed the Muslim League’s decision to you. This information is 
necessary to enable us to consider how we should proceed in this matter. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. 8, p. 711. 

2. Lord Wavell minuted: “It has nothing to do with the Cabinet.’’ 


24. To M.A. Jinnah^ 


13th October 1946 


My dear Mr. Jinnah, 

I thank you for your letter of October 12.^ In this letter, there are a number 
of mis-statements. What you have said does not fit in with my recollection 
ot our conversations, or what has taken place during the past few days. I 
nee not owever go into this matter now, as I have been informed by the 

Muslim League have agreed to nominate five persons on 
their behalf as members of the Interim Government. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1 . 

2 . 


ne Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. 8, p. 711. 

meetinroM^Ocmhpr^ expressed his surprise at Nehru’s contention that th 
Gandhi’s formula anH ^ between them was not on the agreed basis of Mahatm 
alsoS^ot^'S’L^r'’'' ^ “ “'.gTHl par. of d,e fonnola. H 

minorities, Congress represented the nationalist Muslims and th 
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22. To Lord WavelP 


New Delhi 
11 October 1946 


Dear Lord Wavell, 

Thank you for your letter No. 1342 of the 11th October, 

I do not think it would serve any useful purpose to discuss further the 
case of Sir Philip Measures, the Inspector-General of Police in the United 
Provinces. This case has been considered and discussed repeatedly diuing 
the last few months and the U.P. Cabinet came to a decision unanimously. 
There is no misunderstanding in the matter, and if there is a misunderstand- 
ing, it is obvious that the Governor and the U.P. Ministry cannot understand 
one another.^ In the result the U.P. Cabinet decision has been overridden 
by the Governor and even Measures’ resignation not accepted. You write 
to me that you agree with the action of the Governor.^ I shall be grateful 
to you if you will let me know definitely whether this means that Sir Philip 
Measures is going to continue as Inspector-General of Police in the U.P. 
in spite of the decision of the U.P. Cabinet. If so, then naturally some other 
consequences will inevitably follow as it is not possible for any provincial 
or other Cabinet to submit to such an imposition. I have no doubt that 
you and the Secretary of State for India realise what these consequences 
are likely to be. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. 8, p. 693. 

2. Replying to Nehru on 11 October 1946 Wavell wrote: “I do not wish to go into the 
details and merits of the case, but the reason for Measures’ resignation seems to have 
been a complete misunderstanding of the terms of the decision which the Governor 
had taken in his individual judgement, and it is because of this misunderstanding. . . 
that the Governor has refused to accept the Inspector-General’s resignation.” 

3. “I agree with you in regretting such friction as has occurred between the Governor 
and his Premier, but the Governor’s special responsibility still exists, and cannot be 
treated as if it did not exist. I have been in touch with him throughout and agree with 
the action he has taken. ...” Wavell to Nehru, 11 October 1946. 
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ance from one of the Indian poh'tical parties, in that it objected to every- 
thing possible which was being accepted before accepting it. 

5. He then asked about the long-term issue; was it to be assumed that 
Mr. Jirmah had accepted this? I told him that I had explained to Jinnah 
that his entry into the Interim Government must be considered as condi- 
tional on his acceptance of the long-term plan. I said that Mr, Jinnah had 
replied that he was prepared to call a meeting of his Council to reverse their 
Bombay decision as soon as he was satisfied that the statement of May 
16th would be observed. 


6. I then asked Nehru when he could give me his names. He said that it 
was not quite decided yet who would go out, possibly all three present 
Muslim members would retire and an outside Muslim come in; and they 
had to decide which of the present Hindu members would make room for 
him. He said that Sarat Chandra Bose returned tomorrow and that they 
wanted to wait till they could consult him. He was quite definite that Con- 
gress would include a Nationalist Muslim. 

7. I then said that we must get this matter settled before Nehru went 
to the Frontier, and I presumed that he would postpone his visit.^ He was 

0 viously reluctant to do this and said that if we got things fixed up tomorrow 
and were able to make an announcement, it would not matter if there were 
subsequently an interval of a few days before the new Cabinet took over. 

1 tried to persuade him to postpone the visit and said that I very much 
epr^ted what would be regarded as a purely party approach, also it 

would be most embarrassing if his visit to the Frontier resulted in disturb- 
anws. He was very unwilling to give up the visit, but promised that he would 

ma 'c It a party business, and would in anything he said emphasise his 
welcome of a Coalition. t, y 


referred to the matter of portfolios, and said that I had h 
\ about these,® and that the followi 

held portfolios— those alw£ 

and representatives: Defence, External Affairs, Hor 

of Financs- T ' Seneially agreed that Matthai should remain in chai 
remaininp nartfT-' Muslim League must have one of the tl 

Member nnd ^ Prefer that Baldev Singh remained as 

Member, .nd 1 presumed that Nehru would not wish to give up 


5. 

6 . 


of [2 Octob^/ 1946^'jif Prontler Province began on 16 October 1946. 

ornrrcnce. 
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25. Wavell’s Record of Interview with Nehru^ 


1. I told Pandit Nehru that as I had written to him, the Muslim League 
had decided to join the Interim Government. I said that it was not for the- 
Cabinet to discuss the names, although Nehru was of course at liberty to 
consult any of his colleagues he wished. I could not undertake'to submit 
Jinnah’s names to Nehru as soon as I got them. I should Mve,t6 submit 
them to the King for his approval. 

2. Nehru said that knowledge of the Muslim League uctmes was im- 
portant to him; did Mr. Jinnah intend to come in himself, for instance?^ 

I said that I had no knowledge at present of the League’s names; I did know 
that the League had in mind the inclusion of a non-Miislim, but I did not 
know what their final decision would be. He did not comment on this. 

3. He then asked on what basis Mr. Jinnah was coming in, and said that 
his discussions with Mr. Jinnah had led to nothing and that Mr. Jinnah’s 
letters had always evaded the point; his last one had been “frankly amaz- 
ing”. We had some discussion on the points which Jinnah had put to me 
and my replies,^ of which 1 had sent a copy to Nehru. There was some 
discussion on the matter of the minority representatives; Nehru’s point 
was that Jinnah should not have any veto on the appointment of a represen- 
tative. I said that I quite agreed that this would be so, and that I did not 
think the matter would really cause any great difficulty. 

4. I then showed Nehru Jinnah’s letter of acceptance, which he read 
with some apparent amusement.^ I said that it was a typical letter of accept- 

1. 14 October 1946. The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. 8, pp. 720-722. 

2. On 25 September 1946, Jinnah indicated to Wavell his personal desire to stay out of 
the Government, but feared that he might be pressed into going in. 

3. In an interview with Jinnah and Liaquat Ali Khan on 13 October 1946, Wavell ex- 
pressed his hope that Jinnah had understood that the presence of the Muslim League 
in the Interim Government would be conditional on their reconsideration of the 
Bombay Resolution and acceptance of the statement of May 16th. Jinnah said that it 
would be necessary first to secure certain guarantees from the Congress, and that the 
Council of the League must be called together to withdraw their Bombay Resolution. 
Wavell said that this should be done as soon as possible. 

4. Jinnah in his letter of 13 October 1946 to Wavell wrote that though the Working 
Committee of the League did not approve of the basis and scheme of setting up the 
Interim Government, whose imposition was contrary to the Declaration of 8 August 
1940, yet in the interest of Muslims and other communities and on other weighty 
grounds it had decided to nominate its quota of five members to the Executive Council. 
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in the extreme.** Our past experience does not encourage us to rely on vague 
and ambiguous phrases. These usually lead to misunderstandings and sub- 
sequent argument which is not edifying. It is desirable, therefore, to be 
precise in such matters and to know exactly where we stand. 

We know the terms of your broadcast in August last and I have seen 
your letter to Mr. Jinnah dated 4th October. I have not seen your letter to 
him dated 12th October. I trust that this does not contain anything beyond 
what was contained in the broadcast or the letter of the 4th October. If so 
we should be informed of it so that we might know what the exact position is. 

As I understand it, the offer you made in your broadcast was that five 
places in the Interim Government could be taken by the Muslim League. 
In your letter of the 4th October you made it clear that a Coalition Govern- 
ment must necessarily work as a team and not as a joining together of rival 
groups which did not cooperate for a common purpose. Further you stated 
that the basis for participation in the Cabinet must, of course, be presumed 
to be the acceptance of the Cabinet Mission’s statement of 16th May. 

It seems to us much better that any possible misimderstanding should be 
removed at this stage so that it may not come in our way later on. We have 
to face a difficult situation. So far as we are concerned we shall make every 
effort to work cooperatively and as a team. During the last six weeks we 
have done so with considerable success and to the advantage of our work. 
Almost every decision of ours, to whatever department it might have 
belonged, has been taken after joint consultation and agreement. This has 
made us to some extent jointly responsible for .the working of various 
departments and the burden of any particular portfolio has been shared by 
others. We propose to continue to work in this manner. How far the Musfim 
League members share this outlook with us I do not know. Any other ap- 
proach would lead to friction and delay in the disposal of our work. In any 
event we think it is necessary for us to know as fully as possible the terms 
to which Mr. Jinnah refers in his letter of October 13th. If there is any 
yanation or addition to them as contained in your broadcast and your' 
letter of the 4th October, we should be informed of it. 

I had hoped to receive from you today the list of names suggested by Mr. 
inna on behalf of the Muslim League for membership of the Interim 
government. This information would help us considerably in many ways 
nn r policy. Even the division of portfolios should depend 

e n o persons who are available. 1 hope that you will be good 


4 . 


Blood°TMrf.JT f an article under the title, "One Black Month c 

Muslims win have toTaK remt?dta 
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Affairs. He agreed with both these propositions, but said that it would be 
very difficult to shift Patel, I said that I must leave this to him, but that I 
did regard it as essential that the Muslim League should have one of these 
portfolios. I said that it was also essential that the Muslim League should 
have either Commerce or Industries & Supplies. 

9. We discussed other outside matters on which there was no difficulty. 
Nehru was quite friendly throughout. 


26. To Lord WavelP 

New Delhi 
14 October 1946 

Dear Lord Wavell, 

You were good enough to show me today Mr. Jinnah’s letter of 13th October 
in which he expressed the Muslim League’s readiness to nominate five 
persons for the Interim Government. I have not got the copy of this letter 
with me, but as far as my memory goes most of it was concerned with ex- 
pressing his disapproval of the Interim Government. This was a somewhat 
curious prelude to the decision to join it. However what I am concerned with 
is the latter part of the letter in which he states (I am relying on my memory) 
that the Muslim League would join the Interim Government in terms of 
your broadcast^ and your letters to Mr. Jinnah dated 4th October and 
12th October.^ 

It is important for us to understand exactly how he proposes to join and 
what these terms are to which he refers. Various statements in newspapers, 
and more especially in the official Muslim League organ, are disconcerting 


1. The Transfer of Power 1942-7. Vol. 8, pp. 722-724. 

2. In his broadcast on 24 August 1946, Wavell reiterated his offer to the Muslim League 
to suggest five names for places in the Cabinet of fourteen members. The ratio of 
Congress, League and nominated minority places was to be 6: 5 : 3. He guaranteed an 
equitable distribution 'Of the most important portfolios and assured the League that 
the terms of the statement of May 16 would be adhered to and no changes or modi- 
fications would be made. 

3. “I confirm what I told you this evening, that the Muslim League are at liberty to 
nominate any one they wish for their own quota of seats in the Cabinet, though any 
person proposed must of course be accepted by me and by His Majesty before being 
appointed. 

My intention is to discuss portfolios when all the names have been received, both 
from the Muslim League and the Congress.” Wavell to Jinnah, 12 October 1946. 
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I take it that, except for an announcement of the proposed changes, no 
other steps will be taken till my return from the Frontier. That is to say that 
the present Members will continue to function till I return from the Frontier. 
They will then hand over charge to the new Members presumably after allot- 
ment of portfolios. 

The question of dividing portfolios will have to be considered together 
with the new Members. I suggest that this also should be done after my 
return. In this connection I should like to repeat to you what I said this morn- 
ing that there should be as little disturbance as possible in the present 
arrangement. Some disturbance is inevitable. But it would be undesirable 
to reshuflBe any portfolios which are in charge of the representatives of the 
smaller minorities. They have been doing good work and it would be unfair 
to them to make any change. Also that the present portfolio of Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel should remain with him. Whatever might Imvc been done 
at the time of the formation of the Government if the Muslim League had 
then come in, at the present moment to ask Sardar Patel to leave his port- 
folio would be an act of extreme discourtesy to him. He has been made a 
special target of attack by the official organ of the Mush'm League and it 
becomes, therefore, still more unbecoming for us to ask him to leave this 
portfolio.^ Indeed I do not think he will care to remain in the Government 
if he is asked to do so. 

For my own part I should like to continue to retain External Affairs and 
Commonwealth Relations. 

I should like to have an opportrmity for myself to express my deep grati- 
tude to those of my colleagues who are going to retire from Government. 
They have justified their selection in every way and it is a matter of consider- 
able concern to me that 1 should have to part with them in this way. They 
have played the game in the best of spirits and their loyalty to a larger cause 
is evident from the way they have willingly agreed to retire at this moment. 
It is not for me to say in what maimer mention might be made of this fact, 
but it would be in the fitness of things to say something about it. 

I hardly think that it will serve any useful purpose for me to see you again 
this evening. But if you desire to meet me, you will please let me know. I 
imagine that no further conversations will be necessary till I return from the 
Frontier. If, however, any point arises for mutual consideration 1 suggest 
that you might consult Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel on our behalf. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


3. 


^ editorial in Dawn of 15 October criticized Vallabhbhai Patel’s speech on the 

with ° India Newspaper Editors conference and charged him 

with attempting to impose press censorship in 
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enough to inform me of Mr, Jinnah’s proposed list so that we can then 
come to our own decisions. 

We have no desire to delay matters in any way, and I should like all 
preliminaries to be settled, if possible, by the 15th evening before 1 leave 
for the Frontier. But for the moment we are rather held up by lack of in- 
formation. If the preliminaries are settled soon, the remaining steps can be 
taken a few days later after my return from the Frontier and your return 
from Bombay. One of my colleagues, Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, has, I under- 
stand, just returned to Delhi although I have not seen him. Another col- 
league, Mr. Bhabha, is away from Delhi and I am not sure when he is due 
back. It would be unbecoming for us to make big changes in the constitution 
of the Government without the knowledge of our colleagues and in their 
absence. It is a painful matter for me to have to part with some of my 
colleagues who worked efficiently and with a complete sense of cooperation 
in common effort. We shall do so, however, because of what we consider 
the larger good. These colleagues themselves have been very good to me 
and have appreciated the position. I am deeply grateful to them for this. 
But the least I can do is to treat them with courtesy and not to do anything 
suddenly which might distress them and show a lack of consideration for 
them. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


27. To Lord WavelF 


New Delhi 
15 October 1946 


Dear Lord Wavell, 

In continuation of our conversation of this morning I have to inform you 
that we propose the following changes in the Interim Government, We have 
to provide for five places for the representatives of the Muslim League. 
There are at present two vacancies.^ Thus three present members have to 
resign in order to give place to newcomers. We have decided, with their 
consent, that Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan and Mr. 
Syed Ali Zaheer should retire. 


1. The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. 8, pp. 733-734. 

2. Of the 14 seats in the Interim Government only 12 were filled. Two more Muslim 
members were to be appointed later. 
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29. To Saraf Chandra Bose^ 


New Delhi 
October 15, 1946 


My dear Sarat, 

Thank you for your letter enclosing your letter of resignation addressed to 
the Viceroy. 

May I express my gratitude to you for the sporting and graceful way in 
which you have faced a difficult situation. The last six weeks of working 
together will be long remembered by me. Of course this was nothing new 
so far as you and I are concerned and we are going to work together in many 
fields in future. Still it has been a pleasure to have this cooperation among 
colleagues. 

I hope to meet you on my return next week. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Collection. 


30. Telegram to Rammanohar Lohia^ 


Your letter of October 10th received and action being taken upon it. Please 
refrain from going to Goa or taking any precipitate action. 

Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. 15 October 1946. External Affairs Departmi 
National Archives of India. 


Ffle No. 27(10)-X/47, p. 15/corr., 
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28. To Lord Wavell^ 


New Delhi 
15 October 1946 


Dear Lord Wavell, 

Thank you for your letter of the 15th? 1 have already sent you a letter this 
evening which you must have received. The members who are resigning 
have promised to send their resignations to me to be forwarded on to you. 
If I, receive them before 1 leave for the Frontier, I shall send them to you. 
Otherwise they will be sent on later. 

We have not raised any objection to the names proposed on behalf of 
the Muslim League. We do not wish to do so as we had agreed to give them 
the freedom to nominate five members of their choice. But I think I owe it to 
you to tell you privately and personally that I regret deeply the choice which 
the Muslim League has made.^ That choice itself indicates a desire to have 
conflict rather than to work in cooperation. This is especially evident in 
their choice of a member of the Scheduled Classes. The other names, except 
one, are not of a standard which we would associate with the Cabinet of the 
Government of India. Both in regard to intellectual capacity and moral 
quality, I fear the standard of the Cabinet will be much lowered by their 
association. 

We shall try, as I have informed you, to cooperate and to carry on our 
work in a spirit of team-work. But it seems obvious that the Muslim League 
has no such intention and they have not even taken the trouble to send their 
most suitable men. This means that our work in future will not be easy and 
that we shall have to face heavy weather. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


I enclose the three letters of resignations. 


1. The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. 8, p. 735. 

2. “I enclose a copy of my letter to Mr. Jinnah dated I2th October. There have been no 
assurances or explanations to Mr. Jinnah that go beyond the terms of the broadcast 
and the letters of the 4th and 12th October.” Wavell to Nehru, 15 October 1946. 

3. The nominees of the Muslim League to the Interim Government were: Liaquat Ah 
Khan, I.I. Chundrigar, Abdur Rab Nishtar, Ghazanfar Ali Khan and Jogcndra 
Nath Mandal. 
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that the Political Department had fostered the disorders,^ and he said that 
he was not accusing the Department, but that he was sure that certain 
political officers were not impartial. 

We then had some discussion on the problems of the Frontier and the 
tribes generally, and also of the North-East Frontier. Nehru was quite 
reasonable about these and discussed them sensibly. 

2. We then went on to portfolios. He said that he had had my letter,'* 
but that he had not had the opportimity of consulting his colleagues. He 
emphasised the difficulties of moving any of the minority representatives; 
and he would be very averse to giving up the External Affairs portfolio 
himself, especially after what had happened on the Frontier. He said that 
it would be very difficult to persuade Patel to move from the Home portfolio. 
I suggested that he should make a special appeal to Patel on my behalf to 
take the Works, Mines and Power portfolio, which I said was a most im- 
portant one, and required a man of his calibre. He listened to this without 
much comment. 

He then said that it might perhaps be possible to move Bhabha from 
Commerce. 

I said that if these portfolios could be arranged, I did not think there 
would be much difficulty over the others, and suggested that Posts and Air, 
Education, and Law, might go to the League. 

Nehru said that he would let me have his views on portfolios after Council 
tomorrow. 

3. He then asked about Mr. Jiimah’s intentions on the long-term plan, 
and we had a certain amount of argument about this on the old lines. 

I then told him that I had instructed the Governor of the Punjab to proceed 
with the election of the Sikhs to the Constituent Assembly, if they agreed. 
He concurred and said that he thought that this had been done long ago. 

4. 1 then talked of the Eastern Bengal trouble and the commimal tension 
m India generally; and said that the only hope was the success of the Coali- 
tion at the Centre and an appeal by the leaders to their followers to abstain 
from communal disturbances. He said that would be all right if the Coalition 


3. 

4. 


I^n Abdul Ghaffar Khan had accused the Political Department of deliberate conspi- 

™ Department had had a hand 

"I incident and demanded an inquiry against the political ofiBcer. 

thatTh^ M “ your letter dated 15th October 

th^r^ostYr^nnHtr’’''!^,^ ^old their portfolios and that 

them It is T ihi V •? ^ Congress nommees must also remain with 

Sd ’ ad^ ^ ‘h'** one of the following portfolios 

sSarly llinv Affairs. Home, or Defence. 

Commerce.” wLll to Nehru^z^OcSSe."''’’"' 
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31. To Rammanohar Lohia’^ 


New DcHii 
15th October 1946 

My dear Rammanohar, 

Your letter of the 10th October reached me last evening.^ I am dealing with 
the matter officially. In view of this fact it is not desirable for you to return 
to Goa at present. Obviously, the approaches must not conflict with each 
other. I do not, of course, want to restrain you for ever. 

We arc taking steps to appoint a Consul in Goa who could carry out 
our directions more effectively. 

I understand tliat Gandhiji has asked you to come here. That would be 
helpful for all of us. I am going to the Frontier tomorrow morning for a 
week. 


Yours sincerely, 
Ja\raliarlal Nehru 

1. External Affairs Department File No. 27{10)-X/47, p. 19/corr,, National Archives of 
India. 

2. Lohia had said that his arrest on his entry into Goa was contrary to international law. 
It being ’‘definite" that he would have to go back to Goa, he inquired whether Nehru 
was inclined to act in the matter. 


32. Wavell's Record of Interview with Nehru' 


Wc began with some discussion of his recent visit to the Frontier.* He was 
inclined to complain that all the trouble happened at visits which h."id Iwcn 
officially arranged, whereas where the arrangements were made unofficially 
and without notice things went much better. I asked him whether he implied 


1 . 

2 . 


22 October 1946. Ur Transfer of rower I9-(2-7. Vcl. F. r?- 76?.7f4. 

Nehru visited the Frontier from 16 to 21 Octol'cr 1946. Nis Fro.itkr four v 
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2. Before, however, the question of portfolios arises, there are two or three 
other questions which have to be cleared up, more especially because of 
some recent happenings. We have been eager for the Muslim League to 
come in because of our earnest desire to put an end to communal friction 
and promote harmonious working. But this very fact has been obscured and 
rendered vague and doubtful by these recent occurrences. You know how 
arguments and difficulties have arisen in the past over any matter left vague. 
It would be exceedingly unfortunate if we did not clarify the position com- 
pletely before starting this new experiment. To have friction and dispute 
after the Muslim I^eague comes into the Government would be a bad begin- 
ning and may lead to consequences which none of us desire. 

3. In my correspondence with you and in your letters addressed to me as 
well as to Mr. Jinnah it was made clear that the Muslim League’s joining the 
Interim Government meant inevitably their acceptance of the long-term 
scheme of the Cabinet Delegation contained in the statement of May 16th. 
I need not trouble you with references to this in various letters. It was pointed 
out then that a formal decision of the Muslim League to this effect would 
have to be taken by the Council of the League as they had originally passed 
the resolution of non-acceptance. Nevertheless, it was made clear that the 
Working Committee of the League would itself recommend the acceptance 
of this scheme and the formality could follow soon after. It was on this basis 
that we proceeded. 

4. Now it is by no means clear what the position of the Muslim League is 
in regard to the long-term arrangement. We do not even know the terms of 
the resolution passed by the League Working Committee, nor, so far as we 
know, has the Coimcil of the Muslim League been convened to consider this 
question. When I asked you about this yesterday, I was told that Mr. Jinnah 
wanted certain assurances. This obviously means that even Mr. Jiimah and 
his Working Committee have not agreed to accept the statement of May 
16th unless something further happens, i.e., certain further assurances are 
made to him. This puts us in a very false position and leads one to think 
that the steps already taken have been premature. If there is any question 
of assurances, it is for the Muslim League to assure you and us that they 
will endeavour to work in the Interim Government in a harmonious manner 
as a team with the rest of the members of the Cabinet. Instead of this we are 
asked to furnish the assurances. This again might lead to further arguments 
and discussions without end. We are not prepared to discuss this matter 
any further. We have made our position perfectly clear in formal resolutions 
of the Congress Working Committee.^ So far as the Muslim League is 

2 . Seepojf, item 34, fn. 7. 
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worked, but that there was not much sign of its doing so. He referred to the 
cpeeches® by Liaquat Ali KLhan and Ghazanfar.® 

5. We then discussed the queition of Honours, and he said he would let 
me know in a couple of days. 

6. He finally raised the Measures case, and I told him of the account I 
had received, i.e., that Measures’ resignation was due to a misunderstanding 
of a discussion with the Premier; that I had not yet replied to his letter 
because I was still in consultation with the Governor. He said that he had 
seen all the papers in connection with the case, and that he thought the issue 
was quite simple. The Premier said that he was sick and .tired of all the 
discussions ^vith the Governor, who always raised some fresh issue. We left 
it at that. 

7. Nehru was subdued, and looked very tired. 

5. See post, item 33, para. 5 and item 34, para. 6. 

6. Ghazanfar Ali Khan (1895-1963); Member, Central Assembly, 1923, Council of State, 
1933; Parliamentary Secretary to the Punjab Government, 1937-44; Member, Health 
Department, Interim Government of India, 1946-47; Cabinet Minister, Pakistan, 
1947-48; Ambassador to Iran, 1948; High Commissioner to India, 1953-56. 


33. To Lord Wavell^ 

New Delhi 
23 October 1946 

Dear Lord Wavell, 

I have placed your letter of the 22nd October, in which you discussed the 
allotment of portfolios, before some of my colleagues. I have also given 
them some accoimt of our conversation yesterday. We feel strongly that, in 
existing circumstances, it would be improper to make any change in regard 
to the three portfolios you mention, namely External Affairs, Home, and 
Defence. I need not go into the reasons for this as I have already mentioned 
them to you. In regard to the portfolio of Commerce a change may be 
possible. There are also, as you know, five other portfolios which are at 
present available. These are : 

Education 

Health 

Posts, Telegraphs and Air Services 
Works, Mines and Power 
Legislative 

1. 77re Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. 8, pp. 777-779. 
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overwhelmed by painful messages from East Bengal. I cannot verify all the 
statements made and it is quite possible that there is a good deal of exaggera- 
tion, but allowing for all exaggeration what remains is still a horrible thing 
of vast dimensions. The whole of India has been painfully moved. We are 
receiving messages from Assam of thousands of refugees from Noakhali 
District pouring in daily. This is the background to any action that we might 
take and my recent experiences in the Frontier Province and the tribal 
areas have not produced any feeling of assurance in me about the future 
conduct of the Murlim League. We cannot take any step unless we make 
sure that it will lead to an improvement of the situation. The very least that 
we can expect is a clear statement from the Muslim League of their intention 
in joining the Interim Government and their acceptance of the long-term 
plan. 

10. The allotment of portfolios will then follow. In regard to this I have 
stated above that we cannot accept any change in regard to External Affairs, 
Home, or Defence. This is not because they are more important than other 
portfolios, for there are some others which are in many ways more important 
still. But for particular reasons which I have pointed out to you it is highly 
undesirable to effect any change in regard to these three portfolios. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


34. To Lord WavelP 


New Delhi 
23 October 1946 


Dear Lord Wavell, 

your letter of the 23rd October. This was delivered to r 
evening, ou suggested that I should send you a reply today. I am sor 


1. The Transfer of Power 1942-7. Vol. 8, pp. 781-785. 
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concerned, the only resolution we have at present is that of their Council 
rejecting the long-term scheme.^ Apart from this there is only vague talk 
which can mean anything or nothing. 

5. Our misgivings are increased by recent speeches made by two of the 
proposed Members of the Interim Government, Raja Ghazanfar Ali Khan 
and Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, which clearly point to a course of action on 
behalf of the League which is in direct opposition to cooperative and har- 
monious working of the Interim Government,'* Difficulties might arise even 
if we work with the best of intentions. But here even the intentions are 
proclaimed to be to create friction and trouble. Unless this matter is cleared 
up in an unequivocal maimer, any attempt to work together would be 
doomed to failure. 

6. We suggest, therefore, that these two points should be cleared up : — 
(1) The Muslim League’s acceptance of the long-term scheme as embodied 
in the statement of May 16th subject only to a formal ratification by the 
Coimcil of the League at an early date which should be fixed. (2) The 
approach of the League to the Interim Government and in particular whether 
Raja Ghazanfar AU Khan’s and Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan’s speeches recently 
delivered represent that approach or not. 

7. If tliis clarification is satisfactory, the next step to be taken is the allot- 
ment of portfolios. This second step cannot precede the first for it is depen- 
dent upon it and governed by it. 

8. From past experience you will appreciate how this clarification and 
precision are necessary in order to avoid future trouble. This is all the more 
necessary because the Muslim League are not joining the Interim Govern- 
ment after an agreement with the Congress. Even as it is we welcome t eir 
coming in, but that coming in would have little value and in fact might even 
be harmful to all concerned if it was really a prelude to inner as we as 
outer conflicts. 

9. tYou know how deeply all of us have been moved and distressed by the 
tragic happenings in East Bengal. On my return here today I have been 


3. 

4. 


The League rejected the Cabinet Mission scheme on 29 July 1946. nn-itinn 

On 19 October 1946, Ghazanfar Ali Khan said that the League would use i p 
in the Interim Government as a foothold for achieving Pakistan, an re 
of its direct action campaign. Liaquat Ali Khan declared on 2 c o er 
League would fight in the Interim Government for Pakistan and would 
problem from the communal angle. 
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mcnt of May 25th.® It is open to Mr. Jinnah or to any one else to accept 
that explanation and interpretation. So far as we are concerned we have 
made our position perfectly clear in this respect on many occasions both to 
the Cabinet Delegation and subsequently.’ The Delegation’s interpretation 
%s'as not our interpretation of the statement of May 16th. A subsequent 
explanation cannot alter or enlarge a previous formal statement. We made 
it clear, however, that we would abide by the decision of the Federal Court 
in all such matters of interpretation. It was on this basis that we came into 
the Interim Government and were accepted as such. This position of ours 
remains unchanged. 

5. I liavc drawn your attention previously to the misgivings caused, not 
only in our minds but also in the minds of large numbers of people all over 
India, by the recent speeches of Raja Ghazanfar Ali Khan and Mr. Liaquat 
Ali Khan which, so far as I know, have not been withdrawn or amended 
in any way. Both of these gentlemen are going to be our colleagues in the 
Interim Government and Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan is a recognized leader of 
the Muslim League. Their speeches delivered at such a moment cannot 
but have serious repercussions. Made on the eve of their entry into the 
Interim Government and at a time when horrible things have been happen- 
ing over large areas of East Bengal, they have a peculiar significance. My 
own experiences during my Frontier tour, which took place after the an- 
nouncement of the entry of the Muslim League into the Interim Government, 
made me feel tliat there was no change in the approach of the Muslim League 
and that the old attitude persisted. 

6. Raja Ghazanfar Ali Khan, in a statement issued from Lahore on October 
19tli, stated that East Bengal happenings are part of the all-India battle for 
Pakistan.® What has happened and is happening in East Bengal is yet not 


7. 


8 . 


Tlie statement of 25 May 1946, which was issued by the Cabinet Mission to clarify 
the statement of 16 May 1946, confinned that “the scheme stands as a whole and can 
succeed if it is accepted and worked in a spirit of cooperation”. It also stated: 

The interpretation put by the Congress resolution on paragraph 15 of the statement 
to the ^«t that the provinces can in the first instance make the choice whether or 
no, to belong to the section in which they are placed does not accord with the Dele- 
gation s intentions.” 


On ..4 May 1946, the Congr^s Working Committee resolved that it read “paragraph 
* 'I*’ instance, the respective provinces shall make their choice 

to the section in which they arc placed.” The Committee 
reiterated its stand on 10 August 1946. 

194^ Gha^nfar Ali Khan declared that Muslims would not submit to 
Governm-nt IK include thcif Uue representatives. In the Interim 

function smfvniw would show that no government in India could 

orBani«ttenof“Lliiis°inInd”°^‘‘°”' 
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I have not been able to do so in the short time at my disposal. The matter 
is a serious one^ and I did not wish to send you a reply before consulting 
my colleagues again, I am writing this letter late at night and it will be 
delivered to you tomorrow morning. 

2. The immediate question before us is one of the allocation of portfolios. 
But we have inevitably to consider it in connection with other matters and 
in the context of recent events and present happenings. Hence in my letter to 
you of today’s date I drew your attention to some of these governing 
factors. 

3. I am glad that Mr. Jinnah has assured you that the Muslim League is 
coming into the Interim Government and the Constituent Assembly with 
the intention of cooperating,^ further that you have made it clear to Mr. 
Jinnah that the Muslim League’s entry into the Interim Government is 
conditional on the acceptance of the scheme of the Cabinet Delegation 
contained in the statement of May Idth.** While you have made this clear 
to Mr. Jinnah, it is not equally clear what the Muslim League’s view is on 
this subject. You will remember that in the case of the Sikhs you asked for 
a definite resolution of acceptance of the scheme contained in the statement 
of May 16th. A previous vague resolution on the subject passed by the 
Panthic Board of the Sikhs was not considered suflScient.^ 

4. There is one matter which I should like to clarify to avoid any possible 
misunderstanding. You have referred not only to the statement of May 
16th but also the explanation given by the Cabinet Delegation in their state- 


2. In his letter of 23 October 1946, Wavell asked Nehru to advise 

of the three portfolios of External Affairs, Home and Defence should be gi%cn to 

the Muslim League. .. , 

3. “As I told you, Mr. Jinnah has assured me that the Muslim Uague 'vill "o^ 

the Interim Government and the Constituent Assembly vn e /'jv,„rVnnces in 

operating. He regrets and condemns as deeply as you do the rcccn i 

Eastern Bengal.” WaveU to Nehru, 23 October 1946. t i-icue’s 

4. "I have made it clear to Mr. Jinnah, whom I have seen today, a cchemc of 

entry into the Interim Government is conditional on the ac^p an ... • 

the Cabinet Delegation contained in the statement of May 1 , an “ 

statement of May 25th, and that he must call his council at an early date to agree 

this.” Wavell to Nehru, 23 October 1946. Amrust 

In response to a request by the Congress, the Sikh Panthic Boar onoortunity 

1946 that the Sikhs would enter the Constituent Assembly “when the opportun.tj 

comes”, and also join the Interim Government. 


5. 
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them. What we can do I do not know, for we are told by you that this is 
your special responsibility. The army has gone there and will, no doubt, 
do good work. How far it can function properly, if it is hampered by local 
civil authority, I do not know. Again and again Bengal witnesses unparalleled 
horrors, and yet the same administrative machine and special responsibilities 
continue to fimction. How can people have any faith in something that has 
failed them so often before and in which they have lost confidence completely? 

11. In these circumstances, when so many people hope for some effective 
relief from the Central Government, any handing over of the portfolios of 
Defence and Home to representatives of the Muslim League would give 
rise to very serious misgiving. There may or may not be justification for this, 
but the fact that there is this strongly-felt sentiment is patent, and we cannot 
ignore it. In all such matters, when fear seizes hold of large munbers of 
people and frightfulness reigns over wide areas, the psychological element 
is important. Hence we feel that it would be an entirely wrong step, leading 
to most unfortunate consequences, if any change was made in the portfolios 
of Defence and Home. 


12. In regard to the portfolio of External Affairs, some similar considera- 
tions arise, especially after my recent visit to the tribal areas and my ex- 
periences there which have powerfully affected people all over the country. 
These are not personal matters, but have to be considered in their larger 
context and in connection with the possible consequences of any step that 
we might take. 


13. B is for these reasons and others that we expressed our inability to have 
any c nge in the portfolios of Defence, Home and External Affairs, and 
we are unable to change our opinion. 


®^™®stly desire, however, that some way out should be foun( 
wluch will satisfy the conditions you have laid down. We do feel that if i 

Interim ® to cooperate with the Muslim League in th 

do <50 H °^®™™ent and elsewhere, we should make an earnest effort ti 
and careful thought to this matte 

and kev ooufT' offer you the importan 

League representatives of the Muslin 

yoSe drln °^the four portfolios to whicl 

over all others. You'Sea^fsf some ways has precedent 

But we havp difficulties in making this suggestion 

that these diffieulties are ulXIffr tlisadvantages and are of opinioi 

remaming three portfolios nrentionerbri^r “ “ 
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fully known. But I doubt very much if the reports sent by the Governor or 
the statement made in the British Parliament have much relation to facts. 
I have just read a report prepared by Mr. K.C. Neogy who is a competent 
observer and is himself a resident of East Bengal. In this report he says that 
“the lawlessness has been given the colour of pure goondaism; but it is not 
so. It is an organized attack engineered by the Muslim League and carried 
out with the active connivance of the administrative officials”. He further 
points out that attacks have been made in military formation by people 
armed with guns and other deadly weapons. Roads have been dug up and 
other means of communication cut off to prevent ingress and egress. Canals 
have been blocked and strategic points are being guarded by armed in- 
surgents. A Statesman report about the island of Sandwip says that a section 
of it (the frenzied crowd) has been left behind to guard the ‘occupied areas 
in Noakhali District and to terrorise the ‘subjects’ by further acts of lawless- 
ness in the event of defiance of this authority on the part of the people. 


7. In view of the fact that many of the administrative officials are them- 
selves involved in this lawlessness, it is not surprising that their reports should 
minimise the disturbances and give false accounts. 


8. It may interest you to know that over a month ago I requested Mr. 
K.C. Neogy to become a delegate in our U.N.O. Delegation to Amen(». 
He accepted it, but soon after he expressed his inability to go. The reason e 
gave me was that conditions in East Bengal were fast deteriorating an t at 
a general attack on behalf of the Muslim League was expected in the imar 
future. Mr. Neogy did not wish to leave his family in East Bengal when 
everybody there seemed to be expecting this mass attack. Numerous warn 
ings of this came to all of us and, no doubt, the Government of Bengal must 
have known about it. Yet nothing was done to prevent it. 


9. I understand that the situation in Calcutta is rapidly deteriorating. On 
the 25th of October a grand rally of the Muslim League national guards is 
going to be held in Calcutta. These guards are especially meant or e so 
called direct action. To hold such a rally or conference of these guar s 
this juncture in Calcutta is distinctly odd. It has led to a great ° 
prehension in the minds of the population of the city an t e possi i 
another large-scale and organized attack in various parts o t e ci y is 


10. It is with this background of past and present happenings 
hensions for the future that we have to view any step , 

today. Indeed every other step should be subordinated to e , 

of putting an end to the horror in East Bengal. People there oo ' . 

towards the Interim Government expecting us to do some mg 
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35. To Lord WavelP 


New Delhi 
23 October 1946 


Dear Lord Wavell, 

I have consulted my colleagues on the question of Honours. We arc all of 
one mind in the matter. We are opposed to the conferment of Honours, 
both British Honours and so-called Indian Honours, on any Indian. There- 
fore no recommendation about Honours in regard to any Indians should 
be made this year. In regard to Englishmen, Scotchmen, Irishmen or other 
non-Indians in service in India, recommendations for Honours may, how- 
ever, be made this year. 

This does not apply to military Honours for the Defence Services which 
raaj be continued, but civilian Honours are not to be included so far as 
Indians arc concerned. 

TIus whole question of Honours will have to be fully considered in future 
an efinitc rules laid down in regard to the receipt of any foreign Honour 
y an ndian or by anyone in service in India. Those rules, we feel sure, are 
going to be against the conferment of any such Honours, as has been done 
m Canada and some other British Dominions. Meanwhile for this year we 
^ op*°*on, as stated above, that no recommendations should be made 
tor the conferment of Honours on any Indians. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. R/3/1/267, I.O.L.R., London. Not printed in The Transfer of Power. 


36. To Lord Wavell^ 




Dear Lord Wavell, 

tell you” h^^'vou'f today’s date.^ I hasten to write to you anc 

lou that 5 our decs, on to toko away the Home portfolio from Sarda. 

1. The Transfer of Power 1942-7. Vol. 8, p. 801 
• In hts letter of 24 October 1946 Wavrll r#»r ^ 

Defence and External Affairs portfolios nf'’ 

to llic Atuslim League assurine ^ P^POsed to allot the Home portfolio 
the polio- of direct action. This dpric' would insist upon the abandonment of 

Patel. said to be no reflection on Vallabhbhai 
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15. As 1 have written to you previously, we are also prepared to have a 
change in the Commerce portfolio. I have mentioned these proposals to my 
colleagues who have so far been in charge of Finance and Commerce. They 
have naturally not been pleased at the idea of being uprooted from work 
to which they have given so much time and thought. But, in the larger 
interests, they have been good enough to agree to the proposed change. 


16. If these proposals are accepted, certain consequential changes will 
have to be made in regard to some of the other portfolios. We shall consider 
them amongst ourselves as soon as I know what the decision is about these 
proposals. 

17. I would have earnestly suggested to you, if it was possible to do so 
at this stage, that no dislocation should be caused in regard to the portfolios 
for at least a month or so. The Central Legislative Assembly is meeting on 
Monday next and it is obvious that any changes now would lead to a great 
deal of confusion in the work of the Assembly. It is eminently desirable, 
therefore, for all the present portfolios to continue as they are, except for 
the live that are vacant, and for changes to be considered after the Assembly 
session is over. 


18. This procedure would obviate many difficidties and allow all of m 
sufficient time to adjust ourselves in the best possible way to the new con i 
tions. It is for you to judge whether this is possible now. 


19. I would like again to point out to you what I have state ear er m 
letter that it seems to us essential that even before the question o por o i 
is considered, other matters should be cleared up. A premature s ep no 
without that clarification might well lead to new complications. e j _ 
Government can only function successfully on a basis o ^ . 

standing and team work. That means a clear acceptance of t e s a em 
May 16th by the Muslim League and a definite assurance y em 
will be cooperation and team work, and all the mem ers o 
Government will function as a Cabinet. If all this was ma e per e 
other difficulties would not long remain. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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38. To Lord WavelP 


New Delhi 
25th October, 1946 


I have consulted my colleagues about the change in portfolios and we are 
of opinion that these should be distributed as follows : 

Industries & Supplies 
Education & Arts 
Works, Mines & Power 

The other portfolios held by present Members will remain where they are. 
May 1 suggest that a meeting of the Cabinet be held tomorrow morning 
in order to consider more specially the adjournment motions and ot er 
agenda for the Central Assembly? 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


Dr. John Matthai 
Mr. C. Rajagopalachari 
Mr. Bhabha 


1. The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. 8, p. 805. 


39. To Lord Wavell' 


New Delhi 
25th October 1946 


Dear Lord Wavell, 

1 have been trying to telephone to you for some time without success. Some- 
thing has apparently gone wrong with our telephone. ^ 

I have consulted my colleagues with reference to our conversation today. 
They regret they arc unable to alter their decision of this morning. They 
feel strongly that this would be unfair to all of us and discourteous to those 
who had agreed to give up the portfolios they had so far held. If, however, 
we have to reconsider the whole matter afresh then Finance should remain 

1. The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. 8, pp. 805-806. 

2. At a meeting with Nehru on 25 October 1946, Wavell stated that he was committed to 
giving the portfolio of Works, Mines and Power to the Muslim League, and suggested 
that C.H. Bhabha be allotted the Posts and Air or the Health portfolio. 
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Patel and give it to the Muslim League is one which will lead to certain 
consequences which I have clearly indicated to you already. Sardar Patel 
told you personally and has told us that he would in that event resign from 
the Government. I take it that it is with full knowledge of this that you have 
taken your decision. We are in full agreement with Sardar Patel in this 
matter and we cannot continue in the Government without him. 

I am writing to you immediately on receipt of your letter and without 
consulting my colleagues in regard to it. I shall do so this afternoon as 
the matter is of the utmost consequence. But I have little doubt about their 
views on this subject which we have already discussed very fully. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


37. To Lord Wavelfi 


New Delhi 
October 24th, 1946 


Dear Lord Wavell, 

I have received your second letter of today’s date. I have consulte my 
colleagues and they agree with what I wrote to you early this afternoon. 
We cannot continue in the Government if a decision is imposed upon us 
against our will, as suggested by you. We would not have attache import 
ance to the allocation of portfolios but for the implications an circum 
stances which I have already mentioned and which compel us to ° 

Two months ago I was asked to form the Interim , 

undertook that responsibility. This was done as a result ^ ^ ^ 

negotiations which preceded it with the concurrence of H. . • o 
a crisis has arisen which is leading to our resignations an t e erm 
of this Government, I think H.M.G. should be fully informed oj all a - 
lopments. It is due to them that they should know the , . 

here. I am glad therefore that you are referring the matter o ' . 

tried to explain our position to you in my two letters a e 
These letters may be sent on to H.M.G. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1 . 

2 . 


Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. 8, pp. 803-804. serious a decision, 

lall be very sorry if you and your colleagues deci „ w q ^nd ask them to 
is to be so, I shall have to report the matter at on« to H M^. 
nsider the whole situation.” WavclI to Nehru, 24 c 
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knocked me over last night. There is nothing much the matter with me, 
but for the moment I have been disabled from attending to my work. 

2. These last few days have brought with them a great deal of mental strain. 

We formed the Interim Government with a particular object in view. If that 

object recedes into the background, then no particular purpose is served by 

our continuing in the Government. You will remember that at every stage 

of our talks, and more especially when we were discussing the question of 

portfolios, I laid the greatest stress on the paramount importance of the 

Gover^ent fmictioning as a team and as a Cabinet. Everything else was 

subsidiary to this. During tliis week, however, new difficulties have arisen 

Md It has been stated openly by our new colleagues in the Government that 

they do not subscribe to this approach of ours.^ Care has been taken not 

even o use t e word Cabinet which is now the official designation.^ Our 

usual practice of meeting together informally almost every day has not 

een accepte y our new colleagues. Indeed they have deliberately said that 

• ^ in that way. They are only prepared to meet 

individuals as individuals. ^ i' 


indicate an enrirely 

sav or rirt 1 .° concerned, we have endeavoured to 

and ioint wnrV rf might come in the way of mutual understanding 
of a soirit of possible that after some days there might be more 

this mL not and cooperation. It is equally possible that 

will become in contingency, our position in the Cabinet 

've prepared to 

it to you to let v i^emg a rival group. I think, therefore, that I owe 
favourably we circumstances do not shape themselves 

y not find It possible to continue in the Government. 

but also on a nuinbe^r^f attitude of our new colleagues, 

from time to time w r factors to which I have drawn your attention 

fri^d tons andT;A f H.M.G. has been rather 

of special responsibilities with wV ? reminded, through you, 

ponsibihUes with which we have nothing to do,-* even though 

is a constitutional declared: “Joint and collective responsibiUty 

the present Government of India law and practice. There is under 

• . .There is no such thing as leaderch”” T*? collective or joint responsibility. 

3. On 10 September ' lirwS'’™ individual. ...” ■ 

speak of the Council as a ‘Cabinet’ an,i Jl^®ll'<ck-Lawrence; “My colleagues wish to 
official orders must of course still -c seems no great objection to this, though 

4. See ante, item 37, & 2 ‘i’" ‘Govemor-General-in-Councir.” 
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with Dr. Matthai. Otherwise the arrangement made this morm'ng, which I 
communicated to you in writing, should remain unchanged. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


40. To Liaquai Ali Khan^ 


New Delhi 
27 October 1946 


Dear Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, 

I am sorry you were unable to come here this monung. It was necessary for 
all the Members of the Cabinet to meet together and consider the programme 
and procedure at the Assembly meeting tomorrow so that we could all be 
quite clear in our minds about it. We have been discussing this, but we 
should like a further discussion in which all of us can take part. \Sc arc, 
therefore, having a meeting tomorrow morning, October 28th, at 9 .30 a.m. 
in my room, i.e. No. 10 in the Council House. I hope this whl give us some 
time to decide upon our course of action for the Assembly which meets at 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. Identical letters were sent to Ismail Chundngar, Abdur Rab 
Nishtar and Ghazanfar Ali Khan. 


41. To Lord Wavell' 


New Delhi 
30 October 1946 


l^ear Lord Wavcll, . . t 

1 must apologise to you for not keeping my appointment t us ~ 

"anted particularly to meet you and to discuss some matters o . 

hut something happened to me which docs not usua > t.-pp'- 
factors combined together with accumulated fatigue o nun 




1- 7?..- rnv;i/rr of Power /W-/, Vol. S, pp. S35-S37. 
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42. Wavell’s Record of Interview with Nehru^ 


I had an interview with Nehru and Liaquat yesterday evening. I urged on 
them the necessity for three measures to deal with the present dangerous 
situation. 

(a) Effective control of press 

fb) Support by provincial ministries of officials and police in place of 
constant criticism 

(c) Formation of coalition ministries in provinces. 


2. At mention of coalitions in provinces Nehru suddenly blew up in 
characteristic fashion and denied the existence of a Coalition at the Centre 
since the Muslim League Members declined to recognise him as de facto 
Premier or to attend his daily “Cabinet meetings”. 1 reminded him of the 
constitutional position, whereupon he proffered his resignation. I took no 
notice of this or of its subsequent repetition and told him that I was quite 
willing that my colleagues should meet outside the Cabinet for informal 
discussion as and when they liked but I could not recogm'se such meetings 
as official or his position as Vice-President as being that of a Premier. I 
pointed out the existence of Committees of Cabinet for discussion of business 
concerning several departments and suggested that they should be used. 

3. Liaquat remained calm and said that Muslim League Members had 
every intention of cooperating in Central Cabinet and that League was 
quite prepared to discuss coalitions in provinces provided that it was general. 
But League Members did not recognise Nehru as Premier and had come in 
to work existing constitution. 

4. Nehru eventually calmed down. I am told that he had a very rough 

passage from some of his supporters in Bihar and he is obviously in highly 
nervous condition. I do not think he meant his threat of resignation seriously. 
But I have had several previous threats and I think it is quite likely that 
sooner or later Congress may force an issue by resigning and calling out 
their Ministries. j & e. 


5. 1 cannot tell yet whether the present disturbances will die down or 
spread but whole country is in highly inflammable state and we must be 
prepared for further trouble. It is therefore essential that H.M.G. should 
make up its mind on policy in event of a breakdown. 


” November 1946. 
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vast numbers of our people suffer horror and torment. The attitude of some 
Governors has also been unfortunate. 

5. Sardar Patel has already informed you of the decision of the U.P. Prime 
Minister to resign from office unless the present Inspector-General of Police 
goes. There is no room for further argument about this matter. The only 
thing is as to whether the wishes of the U.P. Cabinet or of the U.P. Governor 
shall prevail. If the latter happens, then the U.P. Cabinet cannot function 
any more. This should be clearly understood. 

6. I sent you a few days ago a copy of a note which I had written on my 
Frontier tour.^ This relates to my own department and I am particularly 
concerned. There were many questions about my Frontier tour in the 
Assembly yesterday. I tried to avoid any commitments. But I had to assure 
the House that there would be some kind of an inquiry which would neces- 
sarily relate to the conduct of some officers of the Political Service in the 
Frontier areas. In my note I mentioned one glaring case which needed no 
inquiry of any kind. It is essential that proper steps should be taken to deal 
with these matters in the Frontier, or else my position as head of this depart- 
ment becomes impossible. 

7. In the agenda for the Cabinet today there is the question of the Joint 
Consultative Committee for the States. It seems to me that the proposal, as 
drafted, requires further consideration and possibly changes. 

8. In the course of your correspondence with Mr. Jinnah, which has been 
recently published, you stated that you were prepared to offer the Deputy 
Chairmanship of the Cabinet Coordination Committee to a representative 
of the Muslim League in the Cabinet. That offer was made in a particular 
context and I take it that it does not apply now. I would not be agreeable to 
any change in the Deputy Chairmanship at this stage when even the con- 
ception of joint Cabinet working is not accepted. Certain changes in the 
composition of the C.C.C. will have to be made. I suggest that, apart from 
you and me, the following persons should form the C.C.C. the Home 
Member, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel; the Industries and Supplies Member, 
Dr. John Matthai; the Education Member, Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, t e 
Finance Member, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan; and another representative of the 
Muslim League according to their choice. 

9. I must apologise to you again for falling ill when I have no business to 
do so. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


5. See posf, section 5, item 21 . 
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The whole conception of joint working and of trying to eliminate Viceregal 
interference has suffered. 


7. You wrote to me of the importance of the office of the High Commis- 
sioner in London. Of course I realise that. But the High Commissioner’s 
office works under the Commerce Member who is now a Muslim Leaguer. 
It is very difficult to get things done as one wants to in these circumstances. 
I am not raising the question of the High Commissioner yet and I want to 
see how things shape themselves. But it will have to be raised some time or 
other. I do not think it is desirable for me to suggest your name for many 
reasons. As it is, there is unfortunately a good deal of prejudice and I do 
not want your name to be bandied about in this connection and become a 
disputed issue. We shall have to make a second best choice. 


8. About your tdsit to Russia too there has been a good deal of argument 
and some opposition. Various viewpoints are put forward from various 
^tives. One suggestion is that now that a non-official approach has already 
n ma e y you to Molotov,^ a formal and official approach should be 
k % representative of the Government of India, preferably one who 
Polihwl Service and who is supposed to have experience of the 
t diplomatic appointments. Another sug- 

of our service accompanied by a senior member 

all atirf Mus^ League Members, of course, do not like this at 

doubtful Tn I pcopIe are rather confused and 

to I cannnt pt ^ ^ *0 take the action one desires 

aporeciate course of this letter. I want you to 

present You u m many difficulties in the way here at 

to some extent he ^ ^ telegrams from me which may surprise you 
howe“r ffiaf VO background he^ I hope, 

circumstances ^ ^ appreciate that I am doing the best I can in the 


representative^oTthe*r°^’^* shoujd be appointed as an official 

as you had excent that • ♦ coimtnes. The idea is much the same 

miryollWrfatJ “u™ oS 1 

representative business is rru; • of India. This personal 

business ,s cnticized by many people and is too novel and 

Union, and Krishna Meno^°lf Molotov to open relations with the Soviet 

on 28 September 1946 He representative of Nehru, met him at Paris 

give to India in the existing food crisis°°*°'^ what assistance the Soviet people could 
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43. To V.K. Krishna Menon^ 


New Delhi 
11 November 1946 


My dear Krishna, 

I have not written to you for many days although there was a great deal to 
tell. But conditions here have been rather overwhelming in many ways, 
and I have found it impossible to write. I do not propose to discuss all that 
is happening in India. It is pretty bad. As somebody has described it, many 
parts of India are in a state of spontaneous combustion. Murder stalks the 
streets and the most amazing cruelties are indulged in both by the individual 
and the mob. It is extraordinary how our peaceful population has become 
militant and blood-thirsty. 

2. It is easy enough to trace the causes and to see how one thing has led to 
another. The Muslim League’s gospel of hatred and preaching of violence 
has succeeded beyond their expectations and in a way which they had 
probably not thought of. The Calcutta killing led to the horrors of Noakhali, 
and Noakhali then led to an orgy of murder in Bihar. Meanwhile life in 
considerable parts of India is pretty cheap and we expect to hear news of 
some riot or other every day. Riot is not the word for it — it is just a sadistic 
desire to kill. 

3. It was extraordinary for me to see the simple, peaceful and likable 
peasantry of Bihar behaving as they did. They had done something dreadful 
and yet, simple folk as they were, they desisted rapidly enough when told 
to do so. Not so at Noakhali where another kind of terror has reigned for 
some months now. 

4. All this, of course, comes very much in the way of every other activity. 
Personally I have been out of Delhi for two weeks during the last three. 
Work piles up here and the Assembly is sitting. 

5- Ever since the coming in of the Muslim League a very difficult situation 
has arisen and it faces us continually. These people are bent on misc e 
and give us a deal of trouble. Of course their capacity for giving trouble is 
largely conditioned by the sympathy and help they receive from other sources. 

6. The result of all this is that all our plans are affected. We can get many 
things through by majority, but it is not easy to do this with everything. 

V.K. Krishna Menon Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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in smuggling activities. Iraqi and Arab horse-dealers have also given trouble 
and the Western India Turf Club have decided that there will be no more 
races for Arab horses of a certain class in the Western India. The restaurant 
trade in Bombay has suffered also because of the large numbers of Iranians. 
Their advent has added to the food and accommodation difficulties in 
Bombay and, in May 1945, the Government of Bombay approached the 
Government of India and asked them to impose more restrictions on 
Iranians, which was done. 

3. There are many other instances of undesirable activities of foreigners in 
India. It is obvious that an attempt should be made, as effective as possible, 
to prevent the entry into India of those who might indulge in such activities, 
and, in case they manage to come in, to have power to deport them. 

4. During the War various restrictions were in force.^ Many of those 
restrictions cannot and should not continue now and the whole policy has got 
to be reviewed. In laying down rules and regulations for the entry of foreig- 
ners, it seems undesirable for any particular nationality to be discriminated 
against as such. This is likely to create ill-will in the nation concerned. To 
presume that a particular nation contains far more evil-doers than another 
nation is neither justified nor politically sound. This will create ill-will in 
that nation for India. It is suggested, therefore, that no nationality as such 
should be banned nor should any particular rule apply to the nationals of 
any country. Rules should be made to apply to a particular type of indivi- 
duals who are suspected of mischief. The rules thus should be as liberal as 
possible in their general application but the Home Department should have 
full powers to keep out such persons as it considers dangerous to public 
order and security. 

^ A 8®°crnl ryiles should be framed without reference to any nationality 
an aying down directions for the issue of passports and visas. These general 
rules should have a rule empowering the Home Department, if necessary 
wi the consultation of E.A.D., to make such other rules or regulations 
rorn unc to time as may be necessary to deal with a particular type of 


India over tlip cn-a f ‘control was exercised by the Government of 

in this matter 'Rnt ° authorities abroad having a wide discretion 

and barrine a few a Erant of visas for India was strictly controlled 
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rtno. S "“n -om^lZTrZ Td7d'; 

.ha. you wourraL/™ rf ™ *' 

M„ i/“ ‘° 5'““ ““.a or loss briefiy eoday just to give you some 

I shall .°r^Vwr?ryot‘7L”" developuieuts. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawabarlal 


S;rs”in Am"” November 1946, Krishna Menon held the news- . 

wr^e “I ° Playing up the term “personal representative” and 

actual'lv f u of the Herald Tribune did 

or misSous ‘2°°™"* 


44. Note on the Entry of Foreigners info India* 


his matter was considered by the Cabinet and it was decided to postpone 
urther consideration to allow E.A.D. and Home Department to confer 
together and arrive at agreed conclusions. When this has been done the 
matter will again be placed before the Cabinet, probably sometime next 
month. 

2. It has been suggested that the approach to this question might be some- 
what different than the one so far taken. It is obvious that it is desirable to 
prevent or restrict the admission into India of xmdcsirablc foreigners. The 
Home Department has put up a note showing that their past experience with 
various types of people has been far from happy. They mention cspcdally 
Arab, Iraqi and Iranian traders. They say that Iraqi Jews have been notorious 
for their black-market activities in Bombay. The Arabs have often indulged 

1. 13 November 1946. External AITairs Dcp.irtment File No. 202(1 5}-P/46{rart I), 
pp. 12-14/notes, National Archb-cs of India. 
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45. To Lord Wavelf^ 


21st November 1946 

Dear Lord Wavell, 

Muslim League. In the coursp J’th- organ of the 

tuent Assembly : “Its (the Muslim says in regard to the Consti- 

July 29 at Bombay^ sdll ^ ^aken on , 

Interim Government was not marl ^ Participation in the 

decision. On this point the Leaeue ^ rescinding of that 

compensated it for the setback irhad ^ which to some extent 

earlier misinterpretation of naratTraoN Cabinet Mission’s 

the League adSres t^tslSf ^ If 

while sharing power in the Intori Constituent Assembly, 

that can preL" it from ^oinf sa“ Government, there is no authori^ 

tol^that We had been repeatedly 

Interim GoveLient, was o 

plan, that is the Cabinet Mission! T ^‘^‘^®P‘nnce of the long-term 
League refuse to accertL^uTtel , “ If Muslim 

they can function in the ^ to me how 

hmdiy clear this matter up. This^uIS^^V 

course of the next two or three ways in the 

It seems to me clear nnA ■ j j -' . 

I^gus, that they have delibe“wfal-rf °° 
tag at all fa regard to any “^6^™ “"””““"6 therasclvea to any- 
they were committed, in fact it was nnf assured by you that 

you were misled or not.^ We were cert ^ 1° consider whether 

We were certainly misled by what you assured us. 

2. Jinnah’s imer^^tion ’ ^24-125. 

SSS“ TO° “ that, should 

y lem and explained in the contained in the st=. 
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6. It is not clear to me why ex-enemy foreigners should be banned com- 
pletely as has been done by the Government.^ No danger can be appre- 
hended from them now either from the point of view of security or trade. 
This is a merely punitive measure which appears to have no other sigm- 
ficance. All that is necessary is that applications for visas from ex-enemy 
foreigners should be approved of by the Home Department. 


7. In the previous summary Russians, Chinese and other nationalities are 
put in a class apart to whom visas should not be granted \Mt out P^or 
reference. This, as I have stated above, is discrimination against some nations 
which will naturally be resented. We are trying to develop friendly i^elahon 
with China and it seems odd that we should prevent the Chinese from com g 
to India except on official or very special business. 

8. It is also odd that we should advertise in the 

to attract tourists to India and at the same time consi er em a 

persons to be kept out.^ Normally a tourist traffic is encouraged by y 

nation. 

9. Transit visas are everywhere normally granted without 
and it seems an infliction to ask each applicant to sa is y 
his personal record. 

10. Generally speaking the passport and visa The un- 

alised so as to attract a desirable type of foreign should be 

desirable type should, as far as possible, be ^ p^her people, 

framed to apply to him and not generally to large numbers of other p 

11. This is just a brief note for the Should be general 

Department. As 1 have suggested above, applying to persons 

in nature. Separate specific rules should be ^P authority 

we consider undesirable. These latter woul 

given to the Home Department by the genera ru es. 

12. If E.A.D. and Home Department it. 

further on the lines I have suggested, we can t en 


• . • han which had been imposed m 
The Home Department proposed to maintain the gave in certain excep- 

September 1945 on the entry into India Romanians, Hungarians, 

tional cases. The ex-enemy nationals included Germans, i^ 

Finns, Bulgarians, Italians, Japanese and ^odation conditions m India, 

. Owing to the diflBcult economic, transport an being, 

the Home Department intended to refuse visas o 
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Molotov did not yield food at present but was otherwise very satisfactory 
It was a^eed that he should visit Moscow for further conversations Thfs 
sureessful approach encouraged me still more to pursue this method of 
mtormal approach in various countries. Subsequently Krishna Menon was 
apomted an alternate delegate in the Indian delegation to the Um'ted 
Nat,o.s General Assembly. He has had occasion if S YoA ,o 
Molotov repeatedly and I have been informed that the invitation to visit 
Moscow has been repeated. He has met a number of ot^r dWoma^ 

hafZ Sae"““ '—ions 

as ntssibk^TE'^'^ invitations must now be followed up as soon 
as possible and the next step is naturally for Krishna Menon to visit some 

planeThT^^^^^^ f 

our part Mv deoartment ^ offiaal approaches and final decisions on 
go to Sne i Enf" Menon to 

I am quite agreeable to Kr‘ before the Cabinet, If it is preferred, 

official approfch to R~sk ??n f°'' “''O’ the 

invitaUon wonld fit in with Molotov’s 

Ne“?„rfure‘ atoltS “T “ 

anxious therefore for a speedy decision ^ 

matter to be put up before thp OaK- ♦ ' necessity for this 

But 1 decided to consult the CabineTLfn^ exploratory nature. 

I was surprised at wh^vL foM " ^^^^her step. 

I do not understand the^ communa^l ° matter, 

activities on our behalf Your cu f interfering with any such 

Ah-KhanaboutiSimrsS? °V ' L^quat 

It difficult to function in the GoveLnem wh^'"^ previously that 1 find 

ment are not even agreeable ^ of tb® Govern- 

themselves apart as a bloc Thic it ^°°®'^bafions and insist on keeping 
into and clarified. The present situafin ®®oessarily have to be gone 

if any Government can function in th\ highly unsatisfactory and I doubt 
tioing little or nothing. What is wore it is a static Government 

two blocs inside the Cabinet functinn'^ conception underlying it of 
on formal occasions. This is entirelv nZ independently except 

we have put to you repeatedly Indeed^h^ conception and to what 

‘be occaLn of thP by me and 

m o the Cabinet, that the Cabinet woui/r ™ League Members coming 
's asis that we agreed. Otherwise l ^°rk as a team. It was on 

any change in the Cabinet. ^ certainly not have agreed to 
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It is not possible to carry on any harmonious work on the basis of misunder- 
standings. It is quite possible that there will be future misunderstandings on 
assurances or commitments which actually do not exist. I should like to 
avoid this and hence my desire for clarity on all these issues. That will enable 
all of us to determine our future course of action. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


46. To Lord Wavell^ 


21 November 1946 

Dear Lord Wavell, 

Thank you for your letter of the 20th November regarding the proposal to 
send Krishna Menon to some European countries and K.P.S. Menon to 
Moscow. Since my talk with you on this subject^ I have given considerable 
thought to this matter. The more I think of it the more extraordinary it 
appears. 

This question arose because of my desire to explore possibilities of deve- 
loping diplomatic relations with various European countries. The idea was 
that this should be done informally at first, more specially in the case of 
Russia. On receipt of a report about these informal approaches subsequent 
action could have been decided upon on an official level. Krishna Menon 
seemed to me a very suitable person for this kind of work and as he happened 
to be in India then 1 discussed it with him. Soon after his return to England 
the matter was considered in the External Affairs Department and it was 
then proposed to authorise him to visit a number of European countnes as 
well as Russia for this purpose. He was to make no commitments on our 
behalf but just to report to us by January next. Wc intended sending him a 
full brief as to how he should proceed in the matter. 

While this matter was being considered by us, the question o gc mg 
some food from Russia became an urgent one and wc sent the request by 
telegram to Moscow. This was repeated to Krishna Menon w io as c 
to deliver it personally to Molotov in Paris. The result of his intcr^-icw wlh 


t. The Transfer of Power ]942-7,Wo\. 9, pp- i22-l24. j ih.. df^tS'on 

2. In his inten-iew with Nehru on 19 No\-cmbcr 19-16. Wa'-xW hnd q - ‘ 

to send Krishna Menon on n tour of European countnes vnthout lirs. 

matter with the Muslim League. 
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(ii) Your letter to me dated 15th October 1946. 

(iii) Paragraphs 3, 6, 7 and 8 of my letter to you dated 23rd October 
1946. 

(iv) Paragraphs 3 and 4 of your letter to me dated 23rd October 1946. 

Some of these letters, out of which these extracts, have been taken, are 
long and deal with other matters. I have therefore not thought it worth- 
wWle to have the complete correspondence published. But of course if you 
think it would be better to give the letters as a whole, I have no objection. 
This would necessitate the publication of other letters also as otherwise the 
references would not be understood.^ 

I shall be grateful for an early answer. I shall telephone to your Private 
Secretary tomorrow morning before midday. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1946 wi'fh flip fni? Nehra were published in the newspapers on 24 November 

Mr M A Tinna I*™ ' “Certain correspondence between the Viceroy and 

tion of the v/etks ago. This related to the participa- 

in the Interim rn ®P6cialIy on the terms of the Muslim League’s participation 

Viceroy and myself. Some 

extracts from these letters are now released to the Press for public informaLn.” 


48. Rejoinder lo Liaquat All Khan^ 


regard to my^rem °rks°aTthe S ^ f®”^^oversy with Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan in 

What I said was not a oercn Committee and his public statement.^ 

was not a personal grievance against him or any other of my 

i iLfthelSTf 

Ali said on 22 November 194^ 4 

the Muslim League bloc has refiK^ Nehru s discomfiture is due to the fact that 
Government, then I can only sympathise wIS hiS’’^" 
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It now appears not only that the Muslim League Members are going to 
function as a separate bloc but that you wish to encourage them to do so. 
if any matter arises it is referred to Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan and me as if we 
represent two different blocs. And now you ask me to consult Mr. Liaquat 
AH Khan in a matter which concerns my department and has absolutely 
nothing to do with him except in so far as he is one of the Members of 
Government. I am unable to accept this procedure. 

This question raises much wider issues which I should like you to consider. 
We are likely to face this issue in various forms again and again and the 
sooner a decision is arrived at the better. 

I feel that various assurances given to us at the time of the formation of 
the Interim Government have gradually faded away and a definite attempt 
has been made to change the whole character of the Government as it was 
envisaged when you asked me to form it in August last. I accepted your 
invitation then and requested you to announce publicly that you had asked 
me to do so. It was only then that I took any further step. The present 
position is obviously entirely diflferent and, as I have mentioned to you, it 
is a matter for the most serious consideration for us as to what we should 
do in these altered circumstances. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


47. To Lord Wavell" 


Meerut (Camp) 
22nd November 1946 


Dear Lord Wavell, _ 

Some of my colleagues and I feel that certain extracts from Ae co^espon- 

dence that has passed between us in October last should e ® Tmnnb 

relate to matters being discussed now. Your correspondence 
has already appeared in the press. It would be fit an P^°P^ r>nbHc The 
these extracts also in order to place the true f^^® nneis from 

extracts I have chosen are enclosed on separate ® , already 

a letter from you to Mr. Jinnah dated 4th October 1946. This has already 

been published. The others are : — 

(i) Paragraphs 2, 3, 4 and 5 of n.y tetter to you dated I4lh October 
1946. 

1. R/3/1/119A, I.O.L.R., London. Not printed in The Transfer ofPoHer. 
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49. To John Colville' 


New Delhi 
19th December 1946 


Dear Sir John,* 

I write to confirm what I told you informally the other day that our nominee 
for the Cabinet to fill the vacancy caused by Mr. Asaf All’s appointment as 
Ambassador in the United States’ is Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. f trust 
,lhat you will kindly take the necessary steps for his appointment as a Member 
of the Cabinet. 

It will be necessary to arrange for a distribution of portfolios. Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad would prefer the portfolio of Education. This will involve 
some changes. About this I shall write to you later. 

We have not fixed any date yet for Mr. Asaf All’s departure for America. 
I hope that when all other preliminaries have been completed we might 
fix this date as well as the date for Maulana Azad to assume charge of his 
office. Probably this will be some time early in January. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


3. 


J.N. Collection. 

(1894-1954); served In the War, 1914-18; Financial 

S' Secretary of State for Scotland, 1938-40; Governor 

Indb four as Viceroy and Governor-General of 

inaia four times in 1945, 1946 and 1947. 

Asaf All VT.5 appointed as the first Indian Ambassador to U.S.A. on 6 December 1946. 


50. V/avell’s Record of Interview with Nehru' 


Matthai a'd should take the portfolio of Education, Dr. 

1 Ic did not tike ii 8° back to Industries and Supplies. 

redistribution with K "f suggestion that he should discuss the 

dUnbution M.th Ltaquat Ah. I said that I would think the matter over. 

Committee to rccomm^n '* 0 ^ favourably to the proposal for a Sub- 

ended in mv saving that r"cm'n "^bis part of the discussion 

GovTrnmen'this'proposilfor ihlVr ''T'' 1® His Majesty’s 

propos.il for the Indian Agent-General in Ceylon (Raghavan). 

«• 1 19,17. nr Trar.s/rr of Arnrr 1942-7. Vol. 9..pp. 438-439. 
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colleagues in the Interim Government. It referred to a policy publicly 
proclaimed by the Muslim League.^ It has been repeated on many occasions 
that the Muslim League and their representatives in the Interim Government 
have not formed a coaUtion. Also that there is no Cabinet. Mr. Liaquat Ali 
Khan should know that the present Government is officially called a Cabinet 
and has been functioning as such till he and his colleagues came in. It is 
still officially termed a Cabinet whatever the Government of India Act may 
say about it. Also if it is not a coalition it is just an aggregate of groups and 
individuals. No Government can continue on this basis for long and any 
such attempt to prevent the Cabinet functiom’ng must necessarily increase 
the power and influence of the Governor-General. 

Whatever the intention of the Muslim League may be their policy in- 
evitably makes them a kind of King’s party. This is not a personal matter 
in so far as I am concerned but a public matter of grave importance. It has 
also been made clear on behalf of the Muslim League that they do not 
accept the Cabinet Mission statement of May 16.^ It was on the explicit 
basis of that statement that they were asked to come into this Government 
and we were informed by the Viceroy accordingly. 

If definite assurances are set aside and the very basis of joining and func- 
tioning in the Government is ignored it becomes increasingly difficult to 
place reliance on the plighted word and to function jointly. The Congress 
undertook to form the Government on certain deSaite assurances and under- 
standings, more especially that the Government would function as nearly 
as possible as a Dominion Government and there would be no interference 
from outside. Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan places reliance on the Government of 
India Act or something previous to it. In other words he does not want to 
enlarge the freedom of the Government but to restrict it and is, therefore, 
completely in line with the desires of the representatives of the British 
Government. 


3. On 14 November 1946, Jinnah argued that the Interim Government was ncitfier a 
cabinet nor a coalition but merely the Executiw Council of Uic Governor-General 
formed under the Government of India Act of 1919. 

4. "No representative of the Muslim League will participate in the Constituent Assembly 
and the Bombay Resolution of the Muslim League Council passed on July 29 stand*.** 
Jinnah on 21 November 1946. 
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the business postponed from the original meeting, i.e., the resolution about 
a Republic and the various Committees. 

6. I mentioned the question of a lump sum grant to the Afridis. His atti- 
tude was that the money would be much better spent on schools and 
hospitals, but that he would consider it. 

Nehru s attitude generally was inclined to be one of rather sullen resent- 
ment that His Majesty’s Government had changed their attitude of unquali- 
fied support to Congress. He said that the whole attitude of the Muslim 
League was based on their knowledge that His Majesty’s Government would 
support them to the end. I merely said that the Muslim League took entirely 
the opposite view and thought that His Majesty’s Government had given 
unqualified support to Congress. 


51. To Lord WaveiP 


iNew jueini 
5 January 1947 

Dear Lord Wavell, 

Thaok you for your letter of the 4th January which 1 have just received. 

place about Ynd '''r'.i,*'” ‘’‘'’"Ses irtenUoned in your letter^ should take 

led o wind „n i ‘ta P^sons 

otherwise for the new doing and to prepare themselves 

Mr.SLaclrZr both Dr. Matthai and 

delay and confusion if theTsuSy 

depanL'^nf Mlif 

recovering and Itanrhe Stb " 

g hope he will be well enough by the end of the week. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

P- 25. President's Secretariat; also available in J.N. 
2. In his letter of 4 January 1947 vjaxr n 

should take over the Eduction ^1- proposal that Abul Kalam 

, and Supplies and Railways, and C. Rajagopala- 

3- Maulana Azad was ill with influenza.^^ * changes be made immediately. 
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Recently my department suggested a name for appointment as our represen- 
tative in Ceylon. You have expressed your disapproval of this name. I 
understand that this is a rather unusual procedure and it puts me in difficulty. 
The name had been put forward by my department of their own accord. I 
approved of it also because of my long personal acquaintance with the person 
concerned. It is difficult for me to make my suggestions if they are to be 
overruled in this manner. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


53. To Lord Wavell^ 

New Delhi 
31 January 1947 

Dear Lord Wavell, 

I have been giving careful consideration to the proposal that Cabinet com- 
mittees might be appointed to consider and decide upon higher appoint- 
ments in India as well as abroad. I have consulted some of my colleagues 
also on this subject. 

2. In your letter of 19 January you suggested the appointment of two such 
committees. On 23 January I sent you a reply in wliich I pointed out certain 
difficulties, more specially in regard to appointments to representational posts 
abroad. I think there is a difference in regard to appointments in India and 
abroad. The former could more easily be made by a Cabinet committee, 
though even that would be a departure from the normal practice not only in 
India but elsewhere and it would bring certain difficulties in its train. 
Appointments abroad, to my knowledge, are nowhere made by comm’ttees 
for obvious reasons and in their case an Appointments Committee would 
create even greater difficulties. Those difficulties arc not lessened by the 
present set-up of the Cabinet which, according to some of its Members, is 
not a Cabinet at all and not even a Coalition. If people are appointed to posts 
abroad on party or communal grounds, our foreign policy would soon be 
discredited. I realise that in existing circumstances care has to be taken that 
any representation .is not one-sided either from the communal or the pro- 
vincial point of view. Care has to be taken to give all communities and pro- 
vinces a chance as far as possible and the proportions laid down for the 
services should be followed as far as possible. But there are certain over- 
riding considerations of merit, suitability and conformity to the prevailing 

1. Sardar Patel's Correspondence 1945-50, Vol. 4, pp. 476-479. 
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52. To Lord Wavell^ 


New Delhi 
23 January 1947 


Dear Lord Wavell, 

Thank you for your letter of 19 January regarding the formation of com- 
mittees of the Cabinet to consider certain appointments in India and appoint- 
ments of representatives abroad.^ As the suggestion involves a complete 
departure from the practice hitherto pursued, it deserves careful consideration. 

Normally, it would be desirable to have committees of the Cabinet to deal 
with various functions and appointment committee or committees might 
facilitate business. In the present state of affairs, we have, unfortunately, to 
face a difficulty. The Cabinet itself does not work as a team and any com- 
mittee appointed would, likewise, suffer from the same disability. 

In your letter you say that the Appointments Committee would advise you 
in regard to appointments. It is not quite clear what this means. I understand 
that Sardar Patel’s suggestion was that selection by a board or comnuttee 
would be considered by the Member in charge and thereafter the proposal 
would go for final decision to the Committee of the Cabinet. Thus the decision 
would rest with the Cabinet Committee and would not require approval or 
sanction by you before it took effect. 

In regard to foreign appointments, a certain uniformity of policy is ob- 
viously necessary and care has to be taken that secrecy is maintained till the 
appointment is jointly announced by the two countries concerned. There 
must be a capacity to cooperate with each other among the persons so 
appointed. 

In the committees you have suggested two names are common to both, 
although the departments of these tVo Members are not particularly asso- 
ciated with such appointments. So far as appointments abroad arc concerned, 
the three departments concerned are External Affairs, Commonwealth 
Relations and Commerce. I must confess that the proposal to form these 
committees for appointments at present and without much further elucida- 
tion does not appeal to me. One fact at least should be made clear, whether 
these committees are the final authority in the matter or not. 


1 . Sardar Patel's Correspondence I945~50, Vol. 4, pp. 475-476. 

2. Acting upon Patel's suggestion, WnvcH proposed on 19 January 1947 that two com- 
mittees be appointed to assist him in selecting personal appointments in the Go%-cm- 
ment of India, and representational posts abroad. He suggested that while two mem- 
bers, Liaquat Ali Khan and Matthai, were to be common to both, Vallabhbhai Patel 
should be included in the committee for home appointments, and Nehru in the com- 
mittee for posts abroad. 
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elucidation of the proposal you have made. There appeared to me to be a 
difference in your proposal and that put forward by Sardar Patel. Sardar 
Patel’s idea was that the Appointments Committee should have in effect final 
authority to make a decision. Your proposal refers to a committee to advise 
you on appointments. If it is a question of advice and recommendation, there 
is no reason whatever why there should be a committee. The only point of 
having a committee is to give it authority to appoint. The committee would 
in effect function on behalf of the Cabinet and approval by you would be 
purely formal. This point has to be made clear. While I dislike very much 
the idea of appointments committees being setup and thus starting a practice 
which is unsown in other countries and which may well lead to complica- 
tions, I realise that in the abnormal conditions prevailing at present some 
way out has to be found. Perhaps the formation of such committees would 
be the lesser evil. I cannot say definitely now as there is a lack of the spirit of 
cooperation amongst the Members of the Cabinet and far too great a desire 
to emphasize purely communal issues and appointments based on com- 
munal considerations. With this background it is not unlikely that some 
perso^ so appointed might function far more as representatives of a com- 
munal party than of the nation and government as a whole. This danger has 
to ne avoided. Any arrangement now would have to be temporary and experi- 
mental so that we may know exactly whether it works satisfactorily or not. 
tn case it does not prove satisfactory, it will have to be put an end to. 


^ prepared to accept the 
LS A '='’"™'«ees for appointments, both for service in 

are not should be clearly understood that these committees 

the case and advisory. They must decide finally. In 

be referred tnth r if there is any dispute, the matter might 

rameAonld ^«ative for proposing any name or 

names should come from the department concerned. 


8. This arrangement would be provisional and might be reviewed later. 

LmiSeSfcoSed Iater“'^ 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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policy which cannot be overridden without peril. Foreign appointments, even 
more than appointments within the country, are not merely high offices to be 
distributed as spoils to various parties or aspirants. They have to be thought 
of in terms of fitness not only in regard to the general policy to be pursued 
but also with reference to the particular country or post. A person may be 
fit to be a representative in one country and yet may be totally unsuited for 
another. 

3. Our general policy has to be laid down by the Cabinet as a whole and 
we have already stated in our instruments of instructions to some of our 
representatives abroad that they must steer clear of any party or communal 
lines. It would be exceedingly unfortxmate if any of our representatives 
functioned abroad as communal propagandists. Of course the persons 
selected may and often will belong to particular parties. But they must be 
such as can rise above the party level and function as national representatives. 

4. Thus far the External Affairs Department and the Commonwealth 
Relations Department have appointed four persons to relatively important 
posts abroad. The latest appointment is that of a senior member of the 
Foreign Service, Mr. K.P.S. Menon, who is going to China as our 
Ambassador. The other three are, as it so happens, all Muslims — Mr. Asaf 
Ali,, Ambassador in Washington; Dr. Rauf as our Representative in Rangoon; 
and Mr. Baig as our Consul in Goa. In choosing these three persons I did 
not think at all as to whether they were Hindus or Muslims, but tried to 
find the fittest man for the place. It so happened that the three persons chosen 
were all Muslims, one of them being a colleague of ours in the Cabinet and 
the two others being persons xmconnected with any party or political activity. 
Some criticism was made about my appointments to the effect that I was 
choosing Muslims only and neglecting Hindus and others. I did not pay 
much attention to this criticism because I was satisfied that on merits the 
choice was good. But, of course, I cannot ignore, in existing circumstances, 
the fact that a certain balance has to be aimed at. 

5. It seems to me that it will be particularly unforfimate if names are dis- 
cussed in committees or in the Cabinet. This would be undesirable in the 
case of servicemen and it would be much more so in the case of men or 
women who are non-officials and who have been connected with the public 
life of the country. The initiative for an appointment in any of our depart- 
ments should come from the department itself. If any person is thrust on a 
department against the wishes of that department, this will inevitably lead to 
a lack of cooperation and possibly to some conflict. 

6. In my letter of 23 January I suggested that there should be further 
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ber 11th to November 19th. I am definitely of opinion' that the eaflier date 
should be preferred and that the Central Legislature should meet after the 
first session of the Constituent Assembly, It seems to me that the nine days 
allotted for the C.A. by Sir B.N, Rau are hardly enough. We should hat'e 
a clear fortnight for it. After that it may adjourn and its committees may 
start working. 

6. It will be necessary for us to fix the date of the Central Legislative 
Assembly. In fixing this we shall have to bear in mind various important 

" holidays like the Pooja, Moharrum, Divali, etc. Also, the annual session of 
the National Congress has been fixed for the 21st of November.^ This means 
that the week beginning from the 18th November will be taken up by the 
Congress session. 

7. Admission of press and public: All we have to decide is what should be 
done on the first day of the C.A., because subsequent decisions will be taken 
by the C.A. itself. I think that on this first day the press should be admitted 
as well as a limited number of the general public. Accommodation being 
very limited, not many people can be so admitted. Sir B.N. Rau refers to 
considerations of safety. Steps should be taken to provide for this. 

8. Broadcasting: I see no objection to broadcasting of the proceedings of 
the inaugural session of the C.A. Subsequent sessions are likely to be 
in camera. 


9. Provisional Chairman: It appears to be more or less agreed that the 
provisional Chairman should be the oldest member of the C.A. Probably 
Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha is the oldest member and he will make ah 
excellent Chairman. 


10. Medical Aid: This question requires no decision of policy. Obviously 
some arrangements for medical aid should be made and if the American 
hospital near the Willingdon aerodrome is availablfc that would suit our 
purpose very well and would also be useful to the general public. The Public 
Health Department might consider this matter and report. 

11. Sir B.N. Raus pamphlets: Sir B.N. Rau has prepared a number of 
eanets and pamphlets on the various issues before the C.A. I have read most 

em an find them very helpful. I think they should certainly be printed 


3. 

4. 


KrLala^^ Indian National Congress, presided over by 

foipalani, was held at Meerut from 21 to 24 November 1946 
Now known as Safdaqang Hospital.- “vemoer ivw. 
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1. Note to Lord Wavell* 


Sir B.N. Rau has sent me a note on various points arising in regard to the 
Constituent Assembly. 

2. The note draws attention to various points for early decision. Sir B.N. 
Rau has quoted certain precedents which might help us in coming to 
decisions. 

3. The Constituent Assembly will itself make its own rules of procedure. 
At present all that has got to be done is to arrange for preliminary steps to 
be taken for the Assembly to meet. 

4. Date: The first point is about the date of the Assembly. It is obviously 
desirable for the Assembly to meet in a peaceful atmosphere when all its 
members are taking part. Unfortunately, the Muslim League has for the 
present decided not to participate in the Constituent Assembly. Whether this 
decision will be revised or not I cannot say. It should be our attempt to 
induce all the members of the Constituent Assembly to take part in it. In 
my broadcast last night^ I made some such attempt and tried to make it clear 
that our conception of the Constituent Assembly was not one where different 
groups came into constant conflict with each other, but rather one where a 
spirit of cooperation prevailed and there was every attempt to get mutually 
agreed decisions. I further made it clear that we had accepted sections. There 
had been some confusion about sections and groups. Sir B.N. Rau has 
pointed this out. It is the sections that are compulsory and then the section 
decides in regard to the groups. 

5. While we should invite and make it easy for all to join the Constituent 
Assembly, it is obvious that the Assembly cannot wait indefinitely because 
some of its members are not prepared to participate in it. That will be a fatal 
mistake and would put an end to the very conception of the Constituent 
Assembly. Therefore, it becomes essential for a proper date to be fixed for 
the meeting of the Constituent Assembly. That date caimot be too far off for 
various obvious reasons. It is necessary also to fix the date, because other 
dates depend upon it, such as the date of the meeting of the Central Legis- 
lature. Sir B.N. Rau has suggested two possible dates for the Constituent 
Assembly, one from October 14th to October 22nd, the other from Novem- 

1. 8 September 1946. The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. 8, pp. 450-452. 

2, See post, section 9, item 3. 
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2. Whatever our approach to the problem may be through the Constituent 
Assembly, I think it should be made clear that we are not going to deprive 
the people of the tribal areas of the freedom they possess, or to impose any 
scheme upon them against their will. Whatever is done will be done in 
consultation with them and with their concurrence. Also, it would be un- 
desirable to unsettle the tribes during this period of the framing of the 
constitution. I agree with Sir Olaf and Dr. Khan Sahib that the Advisory 
Committee should make their own contacts with the tribesmen who should 
not in any sense be mobilised for this purpose by the Government. 

3. Obviously, the Provincial Government and the A.G.G. will have to be 
consulted. Also, obviously, the approach should not be from a party point of 
view but should be an all-India approach. That approach should be essen- 
tially a friendly and cooperative one, seeking to understand and give effect, 
as far as possible, to the point of view of the tribal people. They should be 
made to feel that there is no attempt whatever to dominate over them or 
suppress them or to interfere with their existing freedom, but rather to place 
arger spheres of cooperative working before them for their good as well as 
the good of India as a whole. 


4. Probably some kind of a tour in these areas will be necessary. The whole 
Advisory Committee cannot, of course, undertake such a tour, but a small 
sub-committee will do so. Sir Olaf points out that while these tribes have a 
air y e\e oped democratic sense in so far as their jirgas are concerned, they 
^ electing representatives. Even so, I would suggest that 

encouraged to send some representatives to the Advisory 
fimllv hi’na niade clear to the tribes that these representatives will not 
them for itipir f proposals concerning them will come up to 
inn some Probably they will have no objection to choos- 

hichlv desirahlpT T Advisory Committee. It would be 

the education of°tl t * members, both for their education and 

purposes " cooperation for common 


take it that th^Fr'oiulp things will be it is premature to say now. But 
say in this matter anrf ‘ Provincial Government will have a clos 

neighbours in some way or otheVT^f associated with thei 

tribal areas. They would merplv* interference wit 

h'ving near each other Oneoftif r ^o^^^rds cooperation of people 
certain cutting off of thl ° 11'" features of the past has been , 

there is no much diLren p H 

demarcation The natta^ ‘^‘^her side of the line o 

natural approach to the tribal people should be through tb 
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in convenient book form all together and sent to all the members of the 
Constituent Assembly as soon as they are ready. This will give them time to 
study them before the meeting of the C.A. Sir B.N. Rau is apprehensive of 
publicity being given to these pamphlets. I do not think it matters very much 
if any of them are published in the newspapers, though I should like to avoid 
this publicity. They may be issued to members as “confidential documents, 
not intended for publication.” Obviously, they cannot remain private and 
parts of them may appear in the press. I am quite prepared to take the risk. 
Apparently the pamphlets have been written very objectively and not with a 
view to support any particular thesis. 

12. Reference and Research Section: I think such a section should be 
immediately constituted. Of course, the Constituent Assembly itself will 
finally decide about this matter, as about other, matters. But it is desirable 
that the section should begin functioning and collect material before the 
C.A. meets. 

13. Convening of the C.A. : Two proposals have been made: (i) that the 
temporary Chairman should convene the C.A., (ii) that the Viceroy should 
convene it on the advice of the Interim Government. In doing so it would be 
clearly stated that the Viceroy was acting at the request of the Interim 
Government. 

I see no objection to either of these proposals. 

14. Final decisions on these matters will have to be made at a formal 
Cabinet meeting. I suggest, however, that the necessary papers might be 
circulated among the Members of the Cabinet who will first consider them 
informally and then a formal reference can be made to the full Cabinet. 

15. A copy of this note might be sent to Sir B.N. Rau. 


2. Constituent Assembly and the Tribal Areas^ 


I have read the letter of Sir Olaf Caroe,^ dated the 2nd September, and the 
note on tribal areas attached to it. The note is very helpful, so is the letter. 
Generally speaking, I agree with the points made in the letter. 

1. A note written on 10 September 1946. Constituent Assembly of India, Constitution 
Section, File No. CA/16/Genl/46, Ministry of Law, Government of India. 

2. Caroe did not wish administrative solutions to be tried for the tribal areas during the 
framing of the constitution. He wanted the problem to be kept free from party afiilia- 
tions and negotiations started with the Afridis and Mohmands, as all these tribes, in 
his view, were just as free as the States to negotiate. 
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3. To Lord Wavell^ 


New Delhi 
14 September 1946 


Dear Lord Wavell, 

Thank you for your letter of the 13th September.^ 

I think that the meeting of the Constituent Assembly should not be made 
contingent on other happenings. It seems to me essential that there should be 
some definiteness and finality about our work. Perhaps this matter might be 
considered at the Cabinet meeting next Monday. 

It is important that final dates should be fixed also for the meeting of the 
Legislative Assembly as I am told that six weeks notice has to be issued. 

With regard to para 6 of your letter 1 feel that your view does not wholly 
fit in with the nature of the Constituent Assembly or of the present Interim 
Government of India.^ What the exact legal position may be it is for lawyers 
to determine, though it seems to us that there is no strict legal background 
for the Constituent Assembly nor are there any conventions except practice 
in similar cases in other countries, notably those of the British Common- 
wealth. Emphasis has frequently been laid on the fact that the Constituent 
Assembly, having come into existence, controls its own destinies entirely 
without any interference from outside. That is to say that even the Govern- 
ment of India should not interfere with it. The only questions that arise are 
therefore as to how it should be summoned. It would be in keeping with its 
autonomy for it to be summoned in a way which involves the least amount 
of external action. Sir B.N. Rau having considered a large number of prece- 
dents suggested two methods,'* and I think either of those methods might 
have been suitable. I do not know how this question raises any controversial 
issue that affects the future of the Constituent Assembly or its decisions. It is 

a question of propriety and recognition of the changed circumstances now 
prevailing. 


The Transfer of Power 1942-7. Vol. 8, p. 520. 

f 3 September 1946 that the Constituent Assembly could 

coalition October, provided every attempt was made to secure a 

X I^gue before that date. He agreed to all the 

mner points in Nehru’s note of 8 September. 

Assemblv^c^nen^a^ statement the Constituent 

xSe UTO me^od. ‘h® Viceroy and not the Government of India. 
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people of the Frontier Province who know them and have a common 
language. 

6. The Advisory Committee that the Cabinet Mission have suggested in 
their statement of May 1 6th is very much a mixed body dealing with entirely 
disparate subjects. These subjects may be classified as follows: — 

(i) Fundamental rights; 

(ii) Minority problems; 

(iii) Tribal areas; 

(a) North-Western Tribes; 

(b) North-Eastern Tribes; 

(c) Aboriginal and backward tribes in various parts of India; 

7. It is obvious that the Advisory Committee will have to split up into 
sections to consider these separate problems. There might even be three 
separate sections for the tribal problems as indicated above, because the 
North-Western Frontier people are entirely different from the North-Eastern. 
Each of these sections would, to begin with, function separately and then all 
should meet together in the Advisory Committee for their final recommenda- 
tions. This would really mean that the Advisory Committee would be a body 
having a very large membership, if it is to represent all the groups and areas 
concerned. 

8. The note on the N.W.F. Tribal Areas which Sir Olaf Caroe has sent 
leads me to think that similar notes for the other tribal areas would be helpful. 
I do not know if any attempt has been made to get such notes from north- 
east Assam or from the other provinces where there are backward or aborigi- 
nal tribes. If this has not been done, I suggest to Sir B.N. Rau’s department 
that they might get into touch with the authorities or people concerned and 
get such information from them. 

9. In view of what I have said above, it would be premature to think of 
choosing representatives from the tribal areas at this stage. The proper course 
probably would be for a sub-committee of the Advisory Committee to visit 
the north-west areas, meet the jirgas or assemblies of the people there and 
explain the position and invite them to send representatives who could be 
added to the Advisory Committee. 

10. It might be desirable to draw up a provisional tour programme for this 
sub-committee visiting the north-west. This tour should be a brief one and 
should not take too much time. Final decision will, of course, have to be 
taken by the Constituent Assembly and the Advisory Committee that it forms. 

11. A copy of this note might be sent to Sir B.N. Rau. 
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5. The Need for Elections in Baluchistan^ 


Baluchistan has long remained a backwater in the political framework of 
India In many other ways also it is very backward. Recently in connection 
with the election of a representative to the Constituent Assembly the ques- 
Uon arose as to how the representative from Baluchistan should be chosen 
no proper or easy method and ultimately a very unsatisfactory 
Baluchistan will be considered in connec- 

desTratlT7; Constituent Assembly, but it 

inp for should be done as soon as possible without wait- 

saj Lme"kin7iTT" t Constituent Assembly. That is to 

FordrLcr.lf f introduced there. I should like the 

We ^ahfaTso t i? c"' o'x ' ^'^^gest what might be done, 

we might also consult Sir B.N. Rau on this subject. 

Should H ^ ^ minimum period would be 5 or 6 months It 

Ass Irl'; T° <h« CoSen 

dS wh”h “T""" r “'S'” ”"■=- 

extent representative Th t • ^ elective, though it might still be to some 

stated that formally It should be 

reserve power may be kept for ZZ^ocTlT ^ 

be chSenTror popular immediately and this may 

^njuman-i-Watan the Mn<:l^ functioning in Baluchistan, like the 

organizations as rtiay exist th^re and such other 

life. Then secondly immediate ct^ °''"ded they have some standing in public 
scheme to set up an Sec^v. ? taken for the formation of a 

other provinces but something t7suUthe^s^ need not be just a replica of the 

g to suit the special circumstances of Baluchistan, 
should like to^con?uT/sirB.N^RS°a"L*° proposals and after that I 

joint meeting of the Shahi Jirea t h ®^'^esentative of Baluchistan be elected at a 
Municipality. the non-official members of the Quetta 
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This question by itself niay not be of very great importance but it does 
raise the issue of the Interim Government in the whole scheme of things. 
If the Interim Government of India is to be excluded from many normal 
activities with which in effect it is intimately connected, then it would appear 
that this Government is\to be strictly limited in its work. This would naturally 
affect its approach to many problems and would also have its reactions on 
public opinion. You will remember that you assured us of the widest latitude 
in bur day-to-day activities. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


4. Wavell's Record of Interview with Nehru 


I discussed today with Nehru the question of convening the Constituent 
Assembly. He had asked that matter should be discussed in Cabinet but I 
refused on ground that it was not a matter for Cabinet but for me. I main- 
tained the position that I thought it useless to convene Constituent Assembly 
until some understanding had been reached with Muslim League. Nehru 
said that he and his colleagues had discussed the matter informally and 
concluded that a meeting should not take place till December 9th. The rough 
programme would be: 

December 9th to December 23rd — Meeting of Union Constituent Assembly. 

January and February — Discussions in Committees, e.g.. Drafting Com- 
mittee, Advisory Committee, Negotiating Committee. Also meetings of 
sections. 

2. At end of two months Nehru hopes to have an outline scheme ready 
for Union Constitution, which would then be considered by whole Assembly 
and referred to provinces. This looks optimistic to me. 

I said I would consider whether announcement could be made about date 
for convening Assembly, but as my condition for convening it cannot be 
announced I propose to hold this up, at any rate, during discussions with 
Jinnah. 

3. Intention is to have session of Central Legislative Assembly beginning 
October 28th. 

1. Wavell to Pethick-Lawrence, 16 September 1946. The Transfer of Power 1942-7, 
Vol. 8, p. 527. 
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when the Assembly is going to meet. Among the matters discussed was the 
form of the invitation to be issued. The form which has been suggested by 
the Viceroy, after consultation with the Secretary of State, had not been 
entirely approved of by us at the time and I had mentioned this fact to the 
Viceroy. However, in order to avoid any further controversy on this issue, I 
asked Sir B.N. Rau to adopt that form and to issue the invitations as soon 
as possible. The Assembly is to meet on the 9th December, that is to say, 
about three and a half weeks from today. It is highly desirable that members 
of the Constituent Assembly should get the invitations as early as possible. 

Today Sir B.N. Rau came to see me and told me that you had asked him 
to delay issuing the invitations, pending the return of Lord Wavell from the 
Frontier.^ I do not know what has happened which should necessitate this 
delay. The date of the Assembly was fixed by the Cabinet, as far as I remem- 
ber, and everything has been done thus far to fit in with this date. Any delay 
in issuing the invitations might even come in the way of issuing notice in 
proper time prior to the date fixed. When the Muslim League members joined 
the Interim Government it was clearly stated by the Viceroy that this was 
done on the explicit understanding that they would withdraw their resolution 
of non-participation in the Constituent Assembly. This has not only been 
not done thus far, but a meeting of the Muslim League Council has not been 
called for the purpose. This morning’s newspaper contains a press statement 
made by Mr. Jinnah.^ In answer to a question as to when the League Council 
would be summoned to consider this question, he said “I cannot say”. He 
added further that he could not discuss the matter “now”, “for state reasons 
. . .it is not in the public interest just now”. It is clear that unless the Council 
meets and withdraws its resolution the League boycott of the Constituent 
Assembly continues. 


This creates a very grave situation affecting not only the Constituent 
ssembly but also the Interim Government which has been formed and 
functions on the basis of the Constituent Assembly being accepted. As you 
Working Committee of the Congress are meeting on the 
o js month. On the 21st the Subjects Committee of the full session of 

to te followed by the full session itself. The 
, . ommittee will have to consider this question and come to certain 
bv tbp 1 ° ** ™portant, therefore, that we should know definitely 

wL nf Ib! n position is. If anything came in the 

would Assembly meeting on the 9th December, the Congress 

would obviously have to reconsider the whole question. 


returned to New Delhi on 19 November 1946 

to do anS?atoiSstratiSr^ h Government should not be allowed 

of the future constitution of Indi^ would prejudice the problem 
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6. An Advisory Council for Baluchistan' 


The attached note from Sir B.N. Rau explains the constitutional position in 
Baluchistan clearly. This should help in our framing proposals for 
Baluchistan. The present administration is rather a mixed affair, consti- 
tutionally speaking, but, in effect, it is the Governor-General in two different 
capacities and the Governor-General-in-Council who are responsible. 
Therefore, if the Governor-General and the Governor-General-in-Council 
agree about any proposal there should be no difficulty. 

The actual proposal is very simple. It is to create an advisory council 
consisting of one or more representatives of each of the following organi- 
zations, namely, the Anjuman-i-Watan, which is affiliated to the Congress, 
the local Muslim League and the local Jamiat-uI-UIema. 

Also, if considered necessary, of a representative of the tumandars^ and 
sardars. 

Though this advisory council will have to be nominated, it is obviously 
desirable that the persons nominated should be selected by the organisations 
concerned. The functions of the advisory council should be to advise generally 
the Chief Commissioner in his various capacities in regard to all his functions, 
or most of them. Legally speaking, the Chief Commissioner will continue to 
be responsible for whatever he does, but normally he would act on the 
advice of his council. 

Sir B.N. Rau gives an interesting example for Canada of how legal powers 
are exercised by convention on the advice of Ministers. This matter has, I 
understand, already been referred to the Chief Commissioner of Baluchistan 
for his suggestions. The papers can be put up before H.E. and later on 
before the Cabinet. 

1. Note, 3 October 1946. File No. 55-PS/46-PMS. 

2. Tumandar — A commander of ten thousand. 


7. To G.E.B. AbeIR 


New Delhi 
15th November 1946 


Dear Mr. Abell, 

Some days ago Sir B.N. Rau came to me to discuss the various arrange- 
ments in regard to the Constituent Assembly as the time is approaching 

1. The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. 9, pp. 76-77. 
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9. Wavell's Record of Interview with Nehru^ 


1. I said that I was as anxious as anyone to get on with the Constituent 
Assembly, as was H.M.G. But it was important that it should meet in the 
right atmosphere. The Muslim League were at present very worked-up over 
Bihar.^ I had had a talk with Jinnah this afternoon, and he had advised me 
strongly against calling the Constituent Assembly as he said it was likely to 
cause further communal trouble, particularly in the Muslim provinces; and 
it did not appear that the Muslim League would attend the Assembly if 
called now.^ 

On the other hand we could not put it olf indefinitely, and if Nehru advised 
me that he considered it should be called, I would issue invitations at once. 

2. Nehru referred to previous postponements, and said that if the Assembly 
were postponed now, there was no convenient date til! April, by which time 
everybody would have lost interest in it. He therefore recommended that 
invitations should be issued at once. The first session would last for about ten 
days, and would concern itself with procedure, the appointment of com- 
mittees, and so on, and would then break up until April. In the intervening 
period there would presumably be discussions by the sections. I said that I 
would have the invitations issued and that I hoped that in the period before 
December 9th there would be informal discussions between Congress and the 
League, which might result in the League coming in. I said it was quite clear 
that Congress could not make a constitution for India without the Muslims, 
any more than Section C could make a constitution for Assam without the 
agreement of the people of Assam. 


1 . 

2 . 


3. 


4. 


19 November 1946. The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. 9, pp. 110-112. 

The communal disturbances in eastern Bengal had their repercussions in Bihar where 
rioting broke out on 24 October 1946 in Chapra, Patna and Bhagalpur districts. 

In an interview with Wavell on 19 November 1946, Jinnah insisted that a settlement 
betwMn the two communities was impossible and that it would be of no use for the 
Muslims to come into the Constituent Assembly. He alleged that the Bihar disturb- 
an^ had been completely organised by the Congress leaders. He maintained that to 
^1 the ^nstituent Assembly would be a great mistake and would lead to great 
disaster since it would be difficult to control events in the provinces with Muslim 
majorities. 


Cbnsthuent Assembly to meet on 9 Decem- 
r . n 21 November 1946, Jinnah declared that no representative of the Muslim 
^gue would participate in the Constituent Assembly and reaffirmed the Bombay 
Resolution of the League Council of July 1946. 
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Will you kindly communicate with the Viceroy immediately and let me 
know what his answer is in the course of the next two days? 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


8. To G.E.B. AbelP 


New Delhi 
16 November 1946 

Dear Mr. Abell, 

I wrote to you yesterday about the summoning of the Constituent Asserhbly. 
I have since consulted many of my colleagues and their reaction to the delay 
in summoning the Constituent Assembly Has been very strong. They feel that 
the invitations must be issued by the 19th November at the very latest. On 
the 19th the Working Committee of the Congress is going to meet. 

I hope you have communicated by telegrdm my yesterday’s letter to the 
Viceroy; Could you please also forward to Him the following message front 
mfe? 


In view of the nfcamess of the date fixed for the Constituent Assembly 
meeting it is urgently necessary to issue invitations to members imme- 
diately. I am surprised to find ttat instructions have been issued on your 
behalf to stop or delay the issue of such invitations. Any such delay is 
fcontrary to the decisions already made aUd would upset the whole pro- 
gramme which we have envisaged. We hope that you will send instructions 
immediately for the issue of the invitations. At the latest these invitations 
should go out by the 19th of this month when the Congress Working 
Committee is going to meet to consider the situation. I shall be grateful to 
you for an early reply.^ 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. T/te Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. 9, pp. 83-84. 

2. Abell replied the same day: “...He Viceroy) realises how much importance you 
attach to the matter but says he cannot agree to the invitations being sent out without 
his first making an effort to ensure that they will be accepted by the League and that 
the League Council will be called without delay.-” 
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had apparently written to Snbbaroyan to offer him Malaya; and had some- 
one whom I do not know in mind for Ceylon; He said that his sister had 
written that several countries including Brazil had wished to open up diplo- 
matic relations with India; I said that undoubtedly India would have to' 
develop a diplomatic service, but that we need not be in too much of a huffy. 

8. I finally referred to the speeches of Jayaptakash Narayan in the U;P.;« 
^nd of Jagat Narain Lall in Bihar, Nehru seemed to think it impossible that 
Jayaprakash Narayan could have said anything objectionable, and was 
anxious for me to meet him. He said that he had heard Jagat Narain Lall 
criticised but had heard no evidence against him. 


8. In spwhcs in the U;P.. Jayaprakash Narayan urged the people to prepare for the 
impcndmg stniggle “which the eountty will have to Jaunts the near tou' Jd 

SSi wLwT that the communal disturbances in Soa- 


10. Aims anti Objects of the Constituent Assembly^ 


h for roma 

been cutting Our Way and tlearinpu!^*^’ to be done. We have 

edifice of a constitution It ho ® ^“tend to erect the 

further we should clearly unders'ten^whwT^ proceed 

building. It is apparent that on snrli « 

building, you will, no doubt use each unnecessary. In 

Usually, when one desires to cnnct ^”ek after mature consideration, 
the structure tharonrS to Tre’^A' ““^t have a plan for 

For a long time we have been havinir v ®oHect the material required. 

minds, but now. when we are beein ^ ^ ^ndia in our 

are beginning the actual work. I hope, you will be 

I- Sp^h in the Constituent Assembly n n . 

DeW«, 0 ^c/a/i?epnr,,Vol.I iSe 9 tn « ^946. Cons/ftonf Assembly 

' ^ 23 December 1946, pp. 55-62- 
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3. Nehru then referred to the question of the Muslim League membership 
of the Interim Government being dependent on their acceptance of the long- 
term issue. I agreed, but said that we had better take our fences one by one, 
we could leave this one until we saw what the attitude of the Muslim League 
would be to the calling of the Constituent Assembly.^ I said that Mr. Jinnah 
felt that to call his Council at this time might lead to further communal 
tension. 

4. Nehru then referred to the criticism which the Congress members of the 
Government were getting from their own people. I said that that was partly 
because they had led them to expect too much and because they tried to 
change the constitution during the interim period. He demanded to know in 
what way they had done this, and I referred to the undermining of the 
authority of the Governors, officials, and police, the result of which was 
largely responsible for the failure to deal effectively and promptly with the 
recent disturbances. I said that this interim period was a very difficult time 
for everybody, and that therefore we should make it as short as possible; 
and that we ought to, during the period, uphold the existing authority and 
form of Government until there was something to put in its place. 

5. I then told him of my tour to the Frontier, of my meetings with jirgas, of 
the affair on the Malakand, and so forth.^ He did not comment much, but 
seemed to agree that it would be better to leave the Frontier alone for the 
present. 

6. I then questioned the wisdom of sending Krishna Menon on his tour of 
European countries without first discussing the matter with the Muslim 
League, since foreign relations were a central subject, and it seemed inadvis- 
able to send someone who was not only a noted Congress propagandist, but 
had hardly been in India at all for many years.’ After some talk Nehru 
agreed reluctantly to mention the matter to Liaquat Ali Klian before it came 
before Council. 

7. He then mentioned various diplomatic appointments, said that he had 
Asaf Ali in mind for the embassy at Washington (I refrained from comment); 
thought that Akbar Hydari should be considered for some important post; 

5. In his letter of 17 November 1946, Jinnah urged Wavell to announce immediately the 
postponement of the Constituent Assembly sine die. so that every effort could be made 
to restore peace in Bihar. 

6. Wavell visited the North-West Frontier from 14 to 19 November 1946. 

7. Nehru proposed to appoint Krishna Menon as his persona} representative in an 
informal capacity, to visit European capitals with a view to establishing diplomatic 
relations. 
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On this occasion, when the representatives of the Indian States are not 
present, I desire to make it clear how this resolution will affect the Indian 
States. It has also been suggested, and the suggestion may take the form of 
an amendment laying down that since certain sections of the House are not 


present, the consideration of the resolution may be postponed. In my opinion, 

such an amendment is not in keeping with the spirit of the times, because if 

we do not approve the first objective that we are placing before ourselves, 

before our country and before the world at large, our deliberations will 

become meaningless and lifeless, and the people will have no interest in our 

work. Our intention regarding the States must be clearly understood. We do 

desire that all sections of India should willingly participate in the future 

Indian Union but in what way and with what sort of government rests with 

them. The resolution does not go into these details. It contains only the 

fundamentals. It imposes nothing on the States against their will. The point 

to be considered is how they will join us and what sort of administration 

they will have. I do not wish to express my personal opinion on the matter. 

Nevertheless I must say that no State can have an administration which goes 

against our fundamental principles or gives less freedom than obtaining in 

other parts of India. The resolution does not concern itself with what form 

of government they will have or whether the present Rajas and Nawabs will 

continue or not. These things concern the people of the States. It is quite 

possible that the people may like to have their Rajas. The decision will rest 

with them Our republic shall include the whole of India. If a part within it 

desires to have its own type of administration it will be at liberty to have it. 

I do not wish that anything should be added to or subtracted from the 

resolution. It is my hope that this House will do nothing that may appear in 

t should people, who are concerned with these 

indiilapH ■ present here, be able to say that this House 

indulged in irregular talk. 

HO into details. 

down L t to gain the objectives laid 

accent them ZZh its words and I hope you will 

words but thi<: thing is the spirit behind it. Laws are made of 

words like lawverc v something higher than the law. If you examine its 

» Zarbere:/ 

place to the ne J U ’ the old order is fast changing, yielding 

and to the world at large L^^tS orw7ctiTa° ^ 

ever words we a*. we can frame our constitution in what- 

what we have resolved to^attemlrt ^ message to show 

resolution this dee ^“empt to do. As to what form or shape this 

thing is however certain ^ timately take, we shall see later. But one 
in humn minds ’ ^“t is something that breathes life 
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at one with me when I say, that we should present a clear picture of this plan 
to ourselves, to the people of India and to the world at large. The resolution 
that I am placing before you defines our aims, describes an outline of the 
plan and points the way which we are going to tread. 

You all know that this Constituent Assembly is not what many of us 
wished it to be. It has come into being under particular conditions and the 
British Government has a hand in its birth. They have attached to it certain 
conditions. We accepted the State Paper, which may be called the foundation 
of this Assembly, after serious deliberations and we shall endeavour to work 
within its limits. But you must not ignore the source from which this Assembly 
derives its strength. Governments do not come into being by State Papers. 
Governments are, in fact, the expression of the will of the people. We have 
met here today because of the strength of the people behind us and we shall 
go as far as the people — not of any party or group but the people as a whole — 
shall wish us to go. We should, therefore, always keep in mind the passions 
that lie in the hearts of the masses of the Indian people and try to fulfil them. 

I am sorry there are so many absentees. Many members who have a right 
to come and attend the meeting are not here today. This, in one sense, 
increases our responsibility. We shall have to be careful that we do nothing 
which may cause uneasiness in others or goes against any principle. We do 
hope that those who have abstained will soon join us in our deliberations, 
since this constitution can only go as far as the strength behind it can push it. 
It has ever been and shall always be our ardent desire to see the people of 
India united together so that we may frame a constitution, which will be 
acceptable to the masses of the Indian people. It is, at the same time, manifest 
that when a great country starts to advance, no party or group can stop it. 
This House, although it has met in the absence of some of its members, will 
continue functioning and try to carry out its work at all costs. 

The resolution that I am placing before you is in the nature of a pledge. 
It has been drafted after mature deliberation and efforts have been made to 
avoid controversy. A great country is .sure to have a lot of controversial 
issues; but we have tried to avoid controversy as much as possible. The 
resolution deals with fundamentals which are commonly held and have been 
accepted by the people. I do not think this resolution contains anything 
which was outside the limitations laid down by the British Cabinet or any- 
thing which may be disagreeable to any Indian, no matter to what party or 
group he belongs. Unfortunately our country is full of differences, but no 
one, except perhaps a few, would dispute the fundamentals which this 
resolution lays down. The resolution states that it is our firm and solemn 
resolve to have a sovereign Indian republic. We have not mentioned the word 
‘republic’ 'till this time; but you will well understand that a free India can be 
nothing but a republic. 
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(8) this ancient land attain its rightful and honoured place in the world 
and make its full and willing contribution to the promotion of world 
peace and the welfare of mankind. 


Sir, this is the fifth day of this first session of the Constituent Assembly. 
Thus far we have laboured on certain provisional and procedural matters 
which are essential. We have a clear field to work upon; we have to prepare 
the ground and we have been doing that these few days. We have still much 
to do. We have to pass our rules of procedure and to appoint committees and 
the like, before we can proceed to the real step, to the real work of this 
Constituent Assembly, that is the high adventure of giving shape, in the 
printed and written word, to a nation’s dream and aspiration. But even now, 
at this stage it is surely desirable that we should give some indication to 
ourselves, to those who look to this Assembly, to those millions in this coun- 
try who are looking up to us and to the world at large, as to what we may do, 
what we seek to achieve, whither we are going. It is with this purpose that I 
have placed this resolution before this House. It is a resolution and yet, it is 
something much more than a resolution. It is a declaration. It is a firm 


resolve. It is a pledge and an undertaking and it is for all of us I hope a 
dedication. And I wish this House, if I may say so respectfully, should con- 
sider this resolution not in a spirit of narrow legal wording, but rather to 
look at the spirit behind that resolution. Words are magic things often 
enough, but even the magic of words sometimes cannot convey the magic of 
the human spirit and of a nation’s passion. And so, I cannot say that this 
resolution at all conveys the passion that lies in the hearts and the minds of 
the Indian people today. It seeks very feebly to tell the world of what we 
have thought or dreamt of so long, and what we now hope to achieve in the 
near future. It is m that spirit that I venture to place this resolution before 
the House and it is m that spirit that I trust the House will receive it and 
Tn respect, suggest to you and 

let it passing of this resolution 

T of hands, but much more 

solemnly, by all of us standing up and thus taking this pledge anew. 

who hav^T^- ^ rnany absentees here and many members, 

we shouW hn'vp come. We regret that fact because 

reoresentativpc f' ^ ourselves as many people, as many 

PossS wrLv?’” ?! t diffLnt groups as 

tion of all neonle ? f ^ task and we seek the coopera- 

envisld lo'V India that we have 

it comprises all the ? u group or section 'or province or other, but 
deerrSret that?vP India, and it is with 

might have been here, absenfl d^rfSriT!!^ and some colleagues who 

• do feel, I do hope, that they will come and 
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I hope the House will pass the resolution which is of a special nature. It is 
an undertaking with ourselves and with the millions of our brothers and 
sisters who live in this great country. If it is passed, it will be a sort of pledge 
that we shall have to carry out. With this expectation and in this form, I 
place it before you. You have copies of it in Hindustani with you. I will 
therefore not take more of your time to read it in Hindi. I will, however, 
read it in English and speak further on it in that language. 

I beg to move: 

(1) This Constituent Assembly declares its firm and solemn resolve to 
proclaim India as an Independent Sovereign' Republic and to draw 
up for her future governance a Constitution ; 

(2) Wherein the territories that now comprise British India, the terri- 
tories that now form the Indian States as well as such other territories 
as are willing to be constituted into the Independent Sovereign India, 
shall be a Union of them all ; and 

(3) Wherein the said territories, whether with their present boundaries or 
with such others as may be determined by the Constituent Assembly 
and thereafter according to the Law of the Constitution, shall possess 
and retain the status of autonomous Units, together with residuary 
powers, and exercise all powers and functions of government and 
administration, save and except such powers and functions as are 
vested in or assigned to the Union, or as are inherent or implied in the 
Union or resulting therefrom; and 

(4) Wherein all power and authority of the Sovereign Independent India, 
its constituent parts and organs of government, are derived from the 
people; and 

(5) Wherein shall be guaranteed and secured to all the people of India 
justice, social, economic and political; equality of status, of opportu- 
nity, and before the law; freedom of thought, expression, belief, faith, 
worship, vocation, association and action, subject to law and public 
morality; and 

(6) Wherein adequate safeguards shall be provided for minorities, back- 
ward and tribal areas, and depressed and other backward classes ; and 

(7) Wherein shall be maintained the integrity of the territory of the 
Republic and its Sovereign rights on land, sea, and air according to 
justice and the law of civilised nations, and 
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that have come and gone and I see also the long succession of our comrades 
who have laboured for the freedom of India. And now we stand on the 
verge of this passing age, trying, labouring to usher in the new. I am sure 
the House will feel the solemnity of this moment and will endeavour to 
treat this resolution which it is my proud privilege to place before it in that 
solemn manner. I believe there are a la>-ge number of amendments coming 
before the House.^ I have not seen most of them. It is open to the House, 
to any member of this House, to move any amendment and it is for the 
House to accept it or reject it, but I would, with all respect, suggest that 
this is not a moment for us to be technical and legal about small matters 
when we have big things to face, big things to say and big things to do, and 
therefore I would hope that the House would consider this resolution in 
this big manner and not lose itself in wordy quarrels and squabbles. 

I think also of the various Constituent Assemblies that have gone before 
and of what took place at the making of the great American nation when 
the fathers of that nation met and fashioned out a constitution which has 
stood the test of so many years, more than a century and a half, and of the 
great nation which has resulted, which has been built up on the basis of 
that constitution. My mind goes back to that mighty revolution which took 
place also over 150 years ago and to that Constituent Assembly that met in 
that gracious and lovely city of Paris which has fought so many battles for 
freedom, to the difficulties that that Constituent Assembly had and to how the 
King and other authorities came in its way, and still it continued. The House 
will remember that when these difficulties came and even the room for a 
meeting was denied to the then Constituent Assembly, they betook them- 
selvcs to an open tennis court and met there and took the oath, which is 
called the Oath of the Tennis Court,"* that they continued meeting in spite 
of Kings, in spite of the others, and did not disperse till they had finished 
the task they had undertaken. Well, I trust that it is in that solemn spirit 
that we too arc meeting here and that we, too, whether we meet in this 
chamber or other chambers, or in the fields or in the market place, will go on 
meeting and continue our work till we have finished it. 

Then my mind goes back to a more recent revolution which gave rise to 
a new type of State, the revolution that took place in Russia and out of 
which has arisen the Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics, another mighty 
country which is playing a tremendous part in the world, not only a mighty 
country but for us in India, a neighbouring country. 


3. 

4. 


There were forty amendments to the resolution. 

On 20 June 1789, Uuis XVI of France ordered the meeting place of the National 
Msembly dosed. The dcput.es of the Third Estate, finding the doors shut, moved to 

‘he delegates swore not to adjourn until they had 

provided a constitution for France, 
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that this House, in its future stages, will have the benefit of the cooperation 
of all. Meanwhile, there is a duty cast upon us and that is to bear the 
absentees in mind, to remember always that we are here not to function for 
one party or one group, but always to think of India as a whole and always 
to think of the welfare of the four hundred millions that comprise India. 
We are all mow, in our respective spheres, partymen, belonging to this 
or that group and presumably we shall continue to act in our respective 
parties. Nevertheless, the time comes when we have to rise above parly 
and think of the nation, think sometimes of even the world at large of which 
our nation is a great part. And when I think of the work of this Constituent 
Assembly, it seems to me, the time has come when we should, so far as we 
are capable of it, rise above our ordinary selves and party disputes and 
think of the great problem before us in the widest and most tolerant and 
most effective manner so that, whatever we may produce, should be worthy 
of India as a whole and should be such that the world should recognise 
that we have functioned, as we should have functioned, in this high ad- 
venture. 

There is another person who is absent here and who must be in the minds 
of many of us today — the great leader of our people, the father of our nation 
— who has been the architect of this Assembly and all that has gone before 
it and possibly of much that will follow. He is not here because, in pursuit 
of his ideals, he is ceaselessly working in a far corner of India.* But I have 
no doubt that his spirit hovers over this place and blesses our undertaking. 

As 1 stand here. Sir, I feel the weight of all manner of things crowding 
around me. We are at the end of an era and possibly very soon we shall 
embark upon a new age; and my mind goes back to the great past of India, 
to the 5,000 years of India’s history, from the very dawn of that history 
which might be considered almost the dawn of human history, till today. 
All that past crowds around me and exhilarates me and, at the same time, 
somewhat oppresses me. Am 1 worthy of that past? When 1 think also of 
the future, the greater future I hope, standing on this sword's edge of the 
present between this mighty past and the mightier future, 1 tremble a liiiic 
and feel overwhelmed by this mighty task. We have come here at a strange 
moment in India’s history. 1 do not know but I do feel that there is some 
magic in this moment of transition from the old to the new, something ol 
that magic which one sees when the night turns into day and even though 
the day may be a cloudy one, it is day after all for when the clouds move 
away, we can sec the sun later on. Because of all this 1 find a little difiiculty 
in addressing this House and putting all my ideas before it and I feel also 
that in this long succession of thousands of years, 1 see the mighty figures 

:. Mahaima Gandhi had scl out on 9 Novenilxrr 1946 to walk tlsroush the disturbed 
atxMS in the interior of Noakhali district in Uengal. 
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this resolution and not only the content of democracy but the content, if I 
may say so, of economic democracy in this resolution. Others niight take 
objection to this resolution on the ground that we have not said that it 
should be a socialist State. Well, I stand for socialism and, I hope, India will 
stand for socialism and that India will go towards the constitution of a 
socialist State and I do believe that the whole world will have to go that way. 
What form of socialism again is another matter for your consideration. But 
the main thing is that in such a resolution, if in accordance with my own 
desire I had put in that we want a socialist Stale, we would have put in 
something which may be agreeable to many and may not be agreeable to 
some and we wanted this resolution not to be controversial in regard to such 
matters. Therefore we have laid down no theoretical words and I take it 
there can be no dispute about it. Some people have pointed out to me that 
our mentioning a republic may somewhat displease the rulers of Indian 
States. It is possible that this may displease them. But I want to make it clear 
personally, and the House knows that I do not believe in the monarchical 
system anywhere and that in the world today monarchy is a fast disappearing 
institution. Nevertheless it is not a question of my personal belief in this 
matter. Our view in regard to these Indian States has been, for many years, 
first of all that the people of those States must share completely in the free- 
dom to come. It is quite inconceivable to me that there should be different 
standards and degrees of freedom as between the people in the States and the 
people outside the States. In what manner the States will be parts of that 
Union, that is a matter for this House to consider with the representatives of 
the States. And I hope in all matters relating to the States, this House will 
deal with the real representatives of the States. We are perfectly willing, I 
take it, to deal in such matters as appertain to them, with the rulers or their 
representatives also, but finally when we make a constitution for India, it 
must be through the representatives of the people of the States as with the 
rest of India, who are present here. In any event, we may lay down or agree 
that the measure of freedom must be the same in the States as elsewhere. 
It is a possibility and personally I should like a measure of uniformity too in 
regard to the apparatus and machinery of government. Nevertheless, this is a 
point to be cons dered in cooperation and in consultation with States. I do 
not wish, and I imagine this Constituent Assembly will not like, to impose 
anything on the States against their will. If the people of a particular State 
desire to have a certain form of administration, even though it might be 
monarchical, it is open to them to have it. The House will remember that 
eveii in the British Commonwealth of Nations today, Eire is a republic and 
yet in many ways it is a member of the British Commonwealth. So, it is a 
conceivable thing. What will happen, I do not know, because that is partly 
for this House and partly for others to decide. There is no incongruity or 
impossibility about a certain definite form of administration in the States, 
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So our mind goes back to these great examples and we seek to learn from 
their success and to avoid their failures. Perhaps we may not be able to 
avoid failures because some measure of failure is inherent in human effort. 
Nevertheless, we shall advance, I am certain, in spite of obstructions and 
difficulties, and achieve and realise the dream that we have dreamt so long. 

In this resolution which the House knows has been drafted with exceeding 
care, we have tried to avoid saying too much or too little. It is difficult to 
frame a resolution of this kind. If you say too little, it becomes just a pious 
resolution and nothing more. If you say too much, it encroaches on, the 
functions of those who are going to draw up a constitution, that isj 'on4hc' '' 
functions of this House. This resolution is not a part of the constitution we 
arc going to draw up, and it must not be looked at as such'. This House - 
has perfect freedom to draw up that constitution and when others come 
into this House, they will have perfect freedom too to fashion that consti- 
tution. This resolution therefore steers between these /two extremes and 
lays down only certain fundamentals which I do believd^mo group or party 
and hardly any individual in India can dispute. We say that it is our firm 
and solemn resolve to have an independent sovereign republic. India is 
bound to be sovereign, it is bound to be independent and it is bound to be 
a republic. I will not go into the arguments about monarchy and the rest, 
but obviously we cannot produce monarchy in India out of nothing. It is 
not there. If it is to be an independent and sovereign Slate, we are not going 
to have an external monarchy and we cannot have a search for some local 
monarchies. It must inevitably be a republic. Now, some friends have raised 
the question; “Why have you not put in the word ‘democratic’ here?” Well, 

I told them that it is conceivable, of course, that a republic may not be demo- 
cratic but the whole of our past is witness to this fact that we stand for demo- 
cratic institutions. Obviously we arc aiming at democracy and nothing less 
than a democracy. What form of democracy, what shape it might take is 
another matter. The democracies of the present day, many of them in Europe 
and elsewhere, have played a great part in the world’s progress. Yet it may 
be doubtful if those democracies may not have to change their shape some- 
what before long if they have to remain completely democratic. Wc arc not 
going just to copy, I hope, a certain democratic procedure or an institution 
of a so-called democratic country. Wc may improve upon it. In any event 
whatever system of government wc may establish here must fit in with the 
temper of our people and be acceptable to them. Wc stand for democracy. 

It will be for this House to determine what shape to give to that democracy, 
the fullest democracy. 1 hope. The House will notice that in this resolution 
although wc have not used the word 'democratic' because wc thought it is 
obvious that the word ‘republic’ contains that word and wc did not want to 
use unnecessary words and redundant words but wc have done something 
much more than using the word. Wc have given the content of democnicy in 
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of US here and those who have not come. It has been a blow to me, and it 
has hurt me that just at the moment when we are going to stride ahead, 
obstructions were placed in our way, new limitations were mentioned which 
had not been mentioned previously and new methods of procedure were 
suggested. I do not wish to challenge the bona fides of any person, but I 
wish to say that whatever the legal aspect of the thing might be, there arc 
moments when law is a very feeble reed to rely upon, when we have to deal 
with a nation which is full of the passion for freedom. Most of us here during 
the past many years, for a generation or more, have often taken part in the 
struggle for India’s freedom. We have gone through the valley of the shadow. 
We are used to it and if necessity arises, we shall go through it again. 
Nevertheless, through all this long period, we have thought of the time when 
we shall have an opportunity, not merely to struggle, not merely to destroy, 
but to construct and create. And now, when it appeared that the time was 
coming for constructive effort in a free India to which we looked forward 
with joy, fresh difficulties arc placed in our way at such a moment. It shows 
that, whatever force might be behind all this, people who are able and clever 
and very intelligent, somehow lack the imaginative daring which should 
accompany great offices. For, if you have to deal with any people, you have 
to understand them imaginatively; you should understand them emotionally; 
and of course, you have also to understand them intellectually. One of the 
unfortunate legacies of the past has been that there has been no imagination 
in the understanding of the Indian problem. People have often indulged in, 
or have presumed to give us advice, not realising that India, as she is consti- 
tuted today, wants no one’s advice and no one’s imposition upon her. The 
only way to influence India is through friendship and cooperation and 
goodwill. Any attempt at imposition, the slightest trace of patronage, is 
resented and will be reseated. We have tried, I think honestly, in the last few 
months in spite of the difficulties that have faced us, to create an atmosphere 
of cooperation. We shall continue that endeavour. But I do very much fear 
that that atmosphere will be impaired if there is not sufficient and adeejuate 
response from others. Nevertheless, because we are bent on great tasks, I 
hope and trust that we shall continue that endeavour and I do hope that if 
we continue, we shall succeed. Where we have to deal with our own country- 
men, we must continue that endeavour even though in our opinion some 
countrymen of ours take a wrong path. For, after all, we have to work 
together in this country and we have inevitably to cooperate, if not today, 
tomorrow or the day after. Therefore, we have to avoid in the present any- 
ing which might create a new difficulty in the creation of that'future which 
we are working for. Therefore, so far as our own countrymen are concerned, 
we must try our utmost to gain their cooperation in the largest measure. But 
cooperaton cannot mean the giving up of the fundamental ideals on which 
we have stood and on which we should stand. It is not cooperation to 
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provided there is complete freedom and responsible government there and the 
people really are in charge. If monarchical figure-heads are approved by the 
people of the States, of a particular State, whether I like it or not, I certainly 
wi l not like to interfere. So I wish to make it clear that so far as this reso- 
lution or declaration is concerned, it does not interfere in any way with any 
future work that this Constituent Assembly may do, with any future nego- 
tiations that it may undertake. Only in one sense, if you like, it limits our 
work, if you call that a limitation, i.e., we adhere to certain fundamental 
propositions which are laid down in this declaration. Those fundamental 
propositions, I submit, are not controversial in any real sense of the word. 
Nobody challenges them in India and nobody ought to challenge them and 
if anybody does challenge, well, we accept that challenge and we hold our 
position. 

Well, Sir, we are going to make a Constitution for India and it is obvious 
that what we are going to do in India is going to have a powerful effect on 
the rest of the world, not only because a new free independent nation comes 
out into the arena of the world, but because of the very fact that India is such 
a country that by virtue, not only of her large size and population, but of her 
enormous resources and her ability to exploit those resources, she can 
immediately play an important and a vital part in world affairs. Even today, 
on the verge of freedom as we are today, India has begun to play an important 
part in world affairs.^ Therefore, it is right that the framers of our constitu- 
tion should always bear this larger international aspect in mind. 

We approach the world in a friendly way. We want to make friends with 
all countries. We want to make friends, in spite of the long history of con ict 
in the past, with England also. The House knows that recently I paid a visit 
to England. I was reluctant to go for reasons which the House knows well. 
But I went because of a personal request from the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain. I went and I met with courtesy everywhere. And yet at this psycho- 
logical moment in India’s history when we wanted, when we hungered tor 
messages of cheer, friendship and cooperation from all over t e wor , an 
more especially from England, because of the past contact an con ic 
between us, unfortunately, I came back without any message o c eer, u 
with a large measure of disappointment. I hope that the new i cu les 
have arisen, as every one knows, because of the recent statements ma e y 
the British Cabinet and by others in authority there, will not come in our 
way and that we shall yet succeed in going ahead with the coopera ion o 


In the Interim Government, Nehru extended support o Tndian delegation 

struggle. On 4 December 1946, Vijayalakshmi Pandit, leader o . . r ending 

urged concerted action by members of the United Nations rgani nolicv of 

the Franco regime in Spain. On 8 December 1946, she also 
racial discrimination and segregation followed by the Governmen o 
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favourable results, but if Britain’s behaviour towards India does not change 
she cannot expect good results. 

We have advanced so much on the path to freedom that it is not possible 

for us to retreat. , . 

India is fast marching ahead and India’s honour has risen in the estimation 
of the nations of the world. That was clear from India’s grand success at the 
United Nations Organisation in her case against South Africa.^ She is 
establishing connections with many other nations and has sent ambassadors 
to them.^ All that shows that India is going to occupy a high place in the 
comity of nations of the world. 

But with such advance India’s responsibilities have also increased. We 
have to look to our problems now with a cool mind. We have not yet attained 
our freedom. We cannot therefore afford to slacken our efforts or to get 
entangled in petty quarrels for it is our future that is at stake. 

I ask you to unite and not to be discouraged and lose hope or patience 
for no power on earth can stop you from reaching the cherished goal of 
freedom. You must be sure in your mind that the British Government can no 
longer rule this country. During the transitional period many undesirable 
happenings can take place. Therefore the deplorable events which took place 
were a temporary phase and peculiar to the period of transition. There might 
be some who would create disturbances but the duty of the people must be 
clear to them. You have to fight mischief and stand up in face of trouble 
with courage, not forgetting the background and the prospect. 

The Congress fought the British Government for nearly 26 years, but at 
no stage did the Congress preach hatred against the British people. The 
British people even now can go about quite freely because our struggle is not 
against individuals but against their rule. Congress struggle was never against 
any community or religion. The Muslim League is preaching that its direct 
action is aimed both at the Congress and the British Government but actually 
it is causing haired between the communities and murder of innocent people 
of Bengal, Bihar and Bombay. I want to ask you how near has such a direct 
action taken the Muslim Leaguers to their goal of Pakistan. They have 
achieved nothing but hatred among a people, who had been living in peace 
for centuries. 

Pakistan is not the right solution of the communal problem. Even if the 
country were divided, crores of Hindus and Muslims would continue to live 
in Pakistan and Hindustan without any rights of citizenship and the com- 
munal problem would remain still unsolved. The idea of exchange of popu- 
lation on such a vast scale is absolutely ridiculous. 


2 . 

3. 


See post, section 10{I), item 23. 

^P.S Menon was appointed India’s ambassador to China on 22 October 1946, and 
Asaf All to the United States of America on 6 December 1946. 
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surrender everything that has given meaning to our lives. Apart from that, as 
I said, we seek the cooperation of England even at this stage which is full of 
suspicion of each other. We feel that if that cooperation is denied, that will 
be injurious to India, certainly to some extent, probably more so to England 
and, to some extent, to the world at large. We have just come out of the 
World War and people talk vaguely and rather wildly of new wars to come. 
At such a moment this new India is taking birth, renascent, vital, fearless. 
Perhaps it is a suitable moment for this new birth to take place out of this 
turmoil in the world. But we have to be clear-eyed at this moment — ^we, who 
have this heavy task of constitution-building. We have to think of this 
tremendous prospect of the present and the greater prospect of the future 
and not get lost in seeking small gains for this group or that. In this Consti- 
tuent Assembly we are functioning on a world stage and the eyes of the 
world are upon us and the eyes of our entire past are upon us. Our past is 
witness to what we are doing here and though the future is still unborn, the 
future too somehow looks at us, I think, and so, I would beg of this House to 
consider this resolution in this mighty prospect of our past, of the turmoil 
of the present and of the great and unborn future that is going to take place 
soon. Sir, I beg to move. 


11. The Importance of the Constituent Assembly^ 


Whatever form of constitution we decide in the Constituent Assembly will 
become the constitution of free India whether Britain accepts it or not. 

The British Government is thinking that the decisions of the Constituent 
Assembly are not binding on it. But we have not entered the Constituent 
Assembly to place our decisions on a silver platter and dance attendance on 
the British Government for acceptance. We have now altogether stopped 
looking to London. We know that there are some differences amongst us, but 
we shall settle them ourselves. We cannot and will not tolerate any outside 
interference. 

India’s relations with Britain henceforth will depend on how the British 
act at present. We want to be friendly with all countries of the world, even 
with Britain, but only if Britain does not put hindrances in our march towards 
complete freedom. We want to forget British misdeeds of the past. If the 
British behaviour towards India at present improves, Britain would reap 


1. Speech at Varanasi, 15 December 1946. Based on reports from the National Herald. 
The Hindu and The Hindustan Times, 17 December 1946. 
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argument is wrong. He has misconceived the whole Rule. This Rule is to 
prevent any intervention from any external authority and vesting the power 
to dissolve in the Constituent Assembly itself. 


P.R. Thakur; What do you mean by “external authority”? You call 
yourself a “sovereign Body” and still you are afraid of external authority. 
It is, I say, a weakness. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I am afraid I do not understand this question. “External 
authority” refers to a hundred things— to armies, to Viceroys, to Secretaries 
of State, to governments, etc. There is a lot of confusion about this question 
of sovereign authority. Sometimes words are used in a rather loose sense. 
Obviously, we arc not sovereign in the sense that a State is sovereign. We are 
only sovereign subject to certain limitations under which we are functioning 
today. Some of those limitations are external, some internal. But even under 
those limitations nobody can dissolve this Assembly. Nobody can remove it 
except forcibly. In such a case, we can do what we choose till some superior 
force puts us into inaction. This sort of thing might happen even to a 
sovereign State. 


13, On the Urgency to Pass the Resolution on Aims and Objects 
of the Constituent Assembly^ 


Mr. President, six weeks have passed since I moved this resolution.^ I had 
thought then that the resolution would be discussed and passed within two 
or three days, but later the House decided to postpone it in order to give 
time to others to think over it. The decision to postpone an important 
resolution like this was probably not to the liking of others like me but I did 
not doubt that the decision was sound and proper. The anxiety and im- 
patience in our hearts was not for the passage of the resolution, which was 
simply a symbol, but to attain the high aims which were enshrined in it. It is 
also our intense desire to march on with all others and reach our goal' with 
millions of Indians. Therefore, it was advisable to postpone the resolution 
and to afford ample opportunity not only to this House but also to the 


1 . 

2 . 


Srwh in the Constituent Assembly, 22 Januan- 1947 
Delxjirs. OJTicM Report, Vol. II. 1947, 20 to 25 January 1947 
See cr.te. item 10. . 
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pp. 296-303. 
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Churchill in his speech in the House of Commons said that the British 
forces should not be used to suppress one community against another. 
The Congress has also made it clear on so many occasions that British 
forces are not wanted in India. In fact, the Congress wants them to quit 
as early as possible for with their withdrawal many of India’s difficulties 
will automatically disappear. 

4. In his speech in the House of Commons on 12 December 1946, Churchill said, “. . .we 
must not allow British troops or British officers in the Indian Army to become agencies 
and instruments of enforcing Caste Hindu domination upon 90,000,000 Muslims and 
60,000,000 untouchables.” 


12. No External Power Can Dissolve the Constituent Assembly^ 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Dhulekar has moved a strange amendment.^ He has 
taken it for granted that we would continue sitting until we finish our work. 
He has not understood the meaning of the Rule. It says in unequivocal terms 
that no external power can dissolve this Constituent Assembly. That is the 
main point. What we do or not do is in our hands. Mr. Dhulekar says that 
we should not dissolve it; but the fact is that the Constituent Assembly can 
repeal its own rules. Any decision today that we should never dissolve has 
no meaning. You can change the rules whenever you desire by a majority 
vote. 

Mr. Chairman, Sir, the whole purpose of this Rule is to prevent external 
authority from dissolving this Constituent Assembly and also preventing 
any casual majority from doing the same. Obviously, you cannot take away 
the power from the House itself to do what it chooses in regard to it. 
Two-thirds is a big enough figure, and if the House bears in mind that this is 
of the whole number, then it is certainly a tremendous check. What Mr. 
Dhulekar imagines is some change on the moderate side, but it may equally 
be something of a revolutionary type. It may or may not be but it might 
vary in either direction. The whole point, therefore, of Mr. Dhulekar s 

1. This debate on the report of the committee on rules of procedure took place in the 
Constituent Assembly on 21 December 1946. Constituent Assembly Debates, Officia 
Report, Vol. 1, 1946, 9 to 23 December 1946, p. 180. 

2. R.V. Dhulekar suggested, that after the words “The Assembly shall not be dissolve 
the words “unless and until the final constitution for India has t^n framed , e 
substituted for “until by a resolution assented to by at least two-thirds of the who e 
number of the Assembly.” The amendment was rejected. 
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The first task of this Assembly is to free India through a new constitution to 
feed the starving people and clothe the naked masses, and to give every Indian 
the fullest opportunity to develop himself according to his capacity. This 
is certainly a great task. Look at India today. We are sitting here and there is 
despair in many places, and unrest in many cities. The atmosphere is sur- 
charged with these quarrels and feuds which are called communal disturb- 
ances, and unfortunately we sometimes cannot avoid them. But at present 
the greatest and most important question in India is how to solve the problem 
of the poor and the starving. Wherever we turn, we are confronted with this 
problem. If we cannot solve this problem soon, all our paper constitutions 
will become useless and purposeless. Keeping this aspect in view, who could 
suggest to us to postpone and wait? 

A point has been raised from one side that some ideas contained in the 
resolution do not commend themselves to the Rulers of the States, because 
they conflict with the powers of the Princes."* A suggestion has also been 
made to postpone the decision about the States in the absence of their 
representatives.® It is a fact they are not present here but if we wait for them 
it is not possible for us to finish the work even at the end of the Constituent 
Assembly according to the plan. This is impossible. Our scheme was not 
that they should come in at the end. We invited them to come in at the 
beginning. If they come, they are welcome. Nobody is going to place any 
obstacles. If there is any hesitation, it is on their part only. A month ago 
you form d a committee to get into touch with their representatives.® We 
were always anxious to discuss with them although we did not get any 
opportunity for it. That is no fault of ours. We did not ask for time. We want 
to finish our work as early as possible. I am informed they complain of the 
following words contained in the resolution; 

Sovereignty belongs to the people and rests with the people. 

That is to say, the final decision should rest with the people of the States. 
They object to this. It is certainly a surprising objection. It may not be very 
surprising if those people who have lived in an atmosphere of mediaevalism 


4. 


5. 


6 . 


Ramaswamy Aiyer declared on 19 December 1946 that the Indian States might find it 
difficult to cooperate with the Constituent Assembly if it took the line that sovereignty 
^ided in the people of the States and that on the extinction of paramountcy the 
Crown would have ceded sovereignty to the people. 

A statement was issued on 15 December 1946 by the Indian States Negotiating Com- 
mittw expressing regret at the ’Independence’ resolution for raising “many funda- 
mental issues which... cannot and should not be considered or decided by the Consti- 
tuent Assembly in the absence of the Indian States representatives....’’ 

Constituent Assembly Negotiating Committee consisting of 
^ad, Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel, p. Sitaramayya. Shankarrao Deo and N. Gopalas- 
T Negotiating Committee of the Princes 

of 93 reoresennf method of election to the Constituent Assembly 
ot yj representatives of the Indian States. 
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country in general to think over it. The sense of all amendments and specially 
the amendment moved by Dr. Jayakar^ was generally for postponement. 
I am grateful to Dr. Jayakar for the withdrawal of his amendment and I 
thank the others also who have withdrawn their amendments. Many members 
have spoken on the resolution. Their number may be thirty or forty or more. 
Almost all of them have supported it without any criticism. Some of them, 
of course, have drawn our attention to some particular matters. I am of 
opinion that if a plebiscite of the crores of people of India is taken, all of 
them will be found to stand for the resolution, though there might be some 
who would lay more or less emphasis on some particular aspect of the 
resolution. The resolution was meant to clothe in words the desire of crores 
of Indians and it was very carefully worded so as to avoid any strongly 
controversial issue. There is no need to say a great deal about this but, with 
your permission, I would like to draw your attention to some points. One 
of the reasons for the postponement of the resolution was that we wished 
that our brothers who had not come here, should be in a position to decide 
to come in. They have had a full month to consider the matter but I regret 
that they have not yet decided to come. However, as I have already said at 
the outset, we will keep the door open for them and they will be welcomed 
up to the last moment, and we will give them and others, who have a right 
to come in, every opportunity for coming in. But it is clear that, while the 
door remains open, our work cannot be held up. It has, therefore, become 
indispensable for us to proceed further and carry the resolution to its logical 
conclusion. I have hopes that even at this stage those, who are absent, would 
decide to come in. 

Some of us, even though they are in agreement with this resolution, were 
in favour of postponing some other business too so that the absentees might 
not find any obstacle in their way to come in. I am in sympathy with this 
suggestion but in spite of this I am at a loss to understand how this suggestion 
could be put forward. That is a question of waiting; not that of postponing 
the resolution. We have waited for six long weeks. This is no matter of 
weeks; ages have slipped by while we have been waiting. How long arc we to 
wait now? Many of us who waited have since passed away and many are 
nearing the end of their lives. We have waited enough and now we cannot 
wait any longer. We are to further the work of the Assembly, speed up the 
pace and finish our work soon. You should bear in mind that this Assembly 
is not only to pass resolutions; I may point out that the constitution, which 
We frame, is not an end by itself; but it would be only the basis for further 
work. 


3. Jayakar sought postponement of the resolution on the ground that the Assembly had 
no power to lay down the fundamentals of the constitution till the representatives of 
ihc Muslim League and the Indian States had joined it. 
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This resolution which has been put before you is in a new form and in a 
new shape, but I would like to tell you that it has a long trail of resolutions, 
pledges and declarations including the world-famed resolutions of “Inde- 
pendence” and “Quit India” behind it. It is time to fulfil our pledges which 
we made from time to time. How are these pledges to be fulfi led? The right 
answer lies with you and I hope you will not only accept the resolution but 
also fulfil it as you fulfil a solemn pledge. 

One thing more I would like to tell you. We have been confronted and will 
again be confronted with various questions. Persons of various groups, 
communities, and interests would look at it from different points of view, 
and diverse questions and problems would be raised by them, but we should 
all bear in mind that we should not, on the eve of independence, allow our- 
selves to be carried away by petty matters. If India goes down alt will go 
down; if India thrives, all will thrive and if India lives, all will live including 
the parties, communities and groups. 

With your permission I would like to say something in English also. 

Mr. President, it was my proud privilege. Sir, six weeks ago, to move this 
resolution before this Hon’ble House. I felt the weight and solemnity of that 
occasion. It was not a mere form of words that I placed before the House, 
carefully chosen as those words were. But those words and the resolution 


represented something far more; they represented the depth of our being; 
they represented the agony and hopes of the nation coming at last to fruition. 
As I stood here on that occasion I felt the past crowding round me, and I 
felt also the future taking shape. We stood on the razor’s edge of the present 
and, as I was speaking, I was addressing not only this Hon’ble House, but the 
millions of India, who were vastly interested in our work. And because I felt 
that we were coming to the end of an age, I had a sense of our forbears 


watching this undertaking of ours and possibly blessing it, if we moved aright, 
and the future, of which we became trustees, became almost a living thing, 
taking shape and moving before our eyes. It was a great responsibility to be 
trustees of the future, and it was some responsibility also to be inheritors of 
the^ great past of ours. And between that great past and the great future 
which we envisage, we stood on the edge of the present and the weight of . 
that occasion, I have no doubt, impressed itself upon this Hon’ble House. 

So, I placed this resolution before the House, and I had hoped that it 
could be passed in a day or two and we could start our other work imme- 
diately. But after .a long debate this House decided to postpone further 
consideration of this resolution. May I confess that I was a little disappointed 
because I was impatient that we should go forward? I felt that we were not 
rue to the pledges that we had taken by lingering on the road. It was a bad 
eginning that we should postpone even such an important resolution about 

be postponed from time to time? Nevertheless, I have no doubt that the 
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do not give up their cherished illusions, but in the modern age how can a 
man believe for a moment in the divine and despotic rights of a human 
being? I fail to understand how any Indian, whether he belongs to a State or 
to any other part of the country, could dare utter such things. It is scandalous 
now to put forward an idea which originated in the world hundreds of years 
ago and was buried deep in the earth long before our present age. However, 
I would respectfully tell them to desist from saying such things. They are 
putting a wrong thing before the world and by doing so they are lowering 
their own status and weakening their own position. At least this Assembly 
is not prepared to damage its very foundation and, if it does so, it will shake 
the very basis of our whole constitution. 

We claim in this resolution to frame a free and democratic Indian republic. 
A question may be asked what relation will that republic bear to other 
countries of the world? What would be its relations with England, the British 
Commonwealth and other countries? This resolution means that we are 
completely free and are not included in any group except the Union of 
Nations which is now being formed in the world. The truth is that the world 
has totally changed. The meanings of words too are changing. Today any 
man who can think a little will come to the conclusion that the only way to 
remove the doubts and dangers from the world is to unite all the nations and 
ask them to work together and help each other. The organisation of the 
United Nations is not free from big gaps and fissures. Thousands of diffi- 
culties lie ahead and a great deal of suspicion exists between countries. I 
have already said that we are not thinking in terms of isolating ourselves 
from the world. We will work in complete cooperation with other countries. 
It is not an easy thing to work in cooperation with England or the British 
Commonwealth, and yet we are prepared to do so. We will forget our old 
quarrels, strive to achieve our complete independence and stretch our hands 
of friendship to other countries, but that friendship shall in no case mar or 
weaken our freedom. 

This is not a resolution of war; it is simply to put our legitimate rights 
before the world; and in doing so if we are challenged, we will not hesitate 
in accepting that challenge. But after all, this is a resolution of goodwill and 
compromise among the people of India, whatever their community or religion 
and with the different countries of the world including England and t e 
British Commonwealth of Nations. The resolution claims to be on friendly 
terms with all and it has been put before you with that motive and intention. 

I hope you will accept it. , . 

A friend has suggested that it would be advisable to move the reso b *on 
just on the eve of the Independence Day which is due to come a ter our 
days only. But I will ask him if it is proper to delay a proper thing even for a 
moment? Not a moment’s postponement is advisable and we s ou nis 
our work as soon as possible. 
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criticism, that is to say, I should have liked all the States being properly 
represented here, the whole of India — every part of India being properly 
represented here— when we pass this resolution. But if they are not here it is 
not our fault. It is largely the fault of the scheme under which we are func- 
tioning, and we have this choice before us. Are we to postpone our functioning 
because some people cannot be here? That would be a dreadful thing if 
we stopped not only this resolution, but possibly so much else, because 
representatives of the States are not here. So far as we are concerned, they 
can come in at the earliest possible moment. We will welcome them if they 


send proper representatives of the States. So far as we are concerned, even 
during the last six weeks or a month, we have made some effort to get into 
touch with the committee representing the States rulers to find a way for. 
their proper representation here. It is not our fault that there has been any 
delay. We are anxious to get everyone in, whether it is the representatives of 
the Muslim League or the States or anyone else. We shall continue to per- 
severe in this endeavour so that this House may be as fully representative of 
the country as it is possible to be. So, we cannot postpone this resolution or 
anything else because some people are not here. 


Another point has been raised ; the idea of the sovereignty of the people, 
which is enshrined in this resolution, does not commend itself to certain 
rolers of Indian States. That is a surprising objection and if I may say so, 
if that objection is raised in all seriousness by anybody, be he a Ruler or a 
minister, it is enough to condemn the Indian States system of every Ruler or 
a minister, that exists in India. It is a scandalous thing for any man to say, 
owever ig y placed he may be, that he is here by special divine dispensa- 
lon 0 ru e over iinian beings today. That is a thing which is an intolerable 
presump ion on any man s part, and it is a thing which this House will never 

n vL“ p ■ r, ??■". ' “ 1 °‘ about this 

InH a lot about it in past histories and we 

Lia or If uny individual in 

to the nre-;ent today, he would be doing so without any relation 

Lunh™ ^ suchpersons in all seriousness 

Boing to bet clS this there is 

mfkes iTdc“r ?htt °«=«sion when I spoke, this resolution 

liven satthaf we ar/' T I" of the States. 

States, if the people of the <51" system of monarchy in the 
Republic in the British Tonf ^ example of the Irish 

within the IntnrtblictherS^^^^ is conceivable to me that 

That is entirely for them to determine 'f the people so desire. 

determine. This resolution and, presumably, the 
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decision this House took in its wisdom in postponing this resolution was a 

right decision, because we have always balanced two factors, one, the urgent 

necessity in reaching our goal, and the other, that we should reach it in proper 

time and with as great a unanimity as possible. It was right, therefore, if I 

may say with all respect, that this House decided to adjourn consideration of 

this motion and thus not only demonstrated before the world our earnest 

desire to have all those people here who have not so far come in here, but 

also to assure the country and everyone else, how anxious we were to have 

the cooperation of all. Since then six weeks have passed, an 

weeks there has been plenty of opportunity for those, who wante o com^ 

Unfortunately, they have not yet decided to come and they 

this state of indecision. I regret that, and all I can say is is, a 

welcome them at any future time when they may wish to c°me. But it 

should be made clear without any possibility of misun ers ‘ 

work will be held up in future, whether anyone comes or not There hzs been 

waiting enough. Not only waiting six weeks, but many in is . 

waited for yeLs and years, and the country has waited for some 

now. How long are we to wait? And if we, some o ^ ° 

perous can afford to wait, what about the waiting o brings 

starving? This resolution will not feed the hungry or es it brings the 

a promise of many things-it brings the promise of freedom ^g^^^tUut 
promise of food and opportunity for all. Therefore, e s ^ggj^s the 

it the better. So we waited for six weeks, Z 

country thought about it, pondered over ‘t’ ^ ^ ^g jj^ve come 

other people who are interested have though ; , j -y^g j^^ve 

back.here to take up the further consideration of jesolution_We^n 

had a long debate and we stand on the t^eir amendments. 

Dr. Jayakar and Mr. Sahaya’ for having J5"l3glution, and it 

Dr. Jayakar’s purpose was not accept fully this 

appears now that there is no one in this Hous slightly differently 

resolution as it is. It may be, some would taking 

worded or the emphasis placed more on this par ^ ^ ^ jj assent of 

. it as a whole, it is a resolution which has already reo ^ 
this House, and there is little doubt that it has rec 

the country. , , .-^ne of the Princes. 

There have been some criticisms of it, nota y, , , ^ l^g passed in 

Their first criticism has been that such a resolution 
the absence of the representatives of the States. In part 1 agre 

7. Syamanandan Sahaya (1900-1957); zamindar and indus BHiar Provincial 

lativc Council, 1937-39; sponsored Bihar Tenancy ’ member, Standing 

Cooperative Bank; President, Bihar Chamber g.bha, 1952-57. 

Committee of Labour. Government of India; member, Lok 
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But what I would like this House to consider is this: When these words 
and these labels are fast changing their meaning and in the world today there 
is no isolation, you cannot live apart from the others. You must cooperate 
or you must fight. There is no middle way. We wish for peace. We do not 
want to fight any nation if we can help it. The only possible real objective 
that we, in common with other nations, can have is the objective of co- 
operating in building up some kind of world structure, call it ‘One world’, 
call it what you like. The beginnings of this world structure have been laid 
down in the United Nations Organisation. It is feeble yet; it has many 
defects; nevertheless, it is the beginning of the world structure. And India 
has pledged herself to cooperate in that work. 

Now, if we think of that structure and our cooperation with other coun- 
tries in achieving it, where does the question come of our being tied up with 
this Group of Nations or that Group? Indeed, the more groups and blocs 
are formed, the weaker will that great structure become. 

Therefore, in order to strengthen that big structure, it is desirable for all 
countries not to insist, not to lay stress, on separate groups and separate 
blocs. I know that there are such separate groups and blocs today and because 
they exist today, there is hostility between them, and there is even talk of war 
among them. I do not know what the future will bring to us, whether peace 
or war. We stand on the edge of a precipice and there are various forces 
which pull us on one side in favour of cooperation and peace, and on the 
other, push us towards the precipice of war and disintegration., I am not 
prophet enough to know what will happen, but I do know that those who 
desire peace must deprecate separate blocs which necessarily become hostile 
to other blocs. Therefore, India, insofar as it has a foreign policy, has 
declared that it wants to remain independent and free of all these blocs and 
that it wants to cooperate on equal terms with all countries. It is a difiBcult 
position because, when people are full of fear of each other, any person who 
tries to be neutral is suspected of sympathy with the other party. We can see 
that in India and we can see that in the wider sphere of world politics. 
Recently an American statesman® criticised India in words which show how 
lacking in knowledge and understanding even the statesmen of America are. 
Because we follow our own policy, this group of nations thinks that we are 
siding with the other and that group of nations thinks that we are siding with 
this. That is bound to happen. If we seek to be a free, independent, demo- 
cratic republic, it is not to dissociate ourselves from other countries, but 
rather as a free nation to cooperate in the fullest measure with other coun- 
tries for peace and freedom, to cooperate with Britain, with the British 


Duties alleged that Soviet leaders encourage* 

MuenreTn K Indo-China and had a stron 

mflucncc in India through tlic "Interim Hindu Govenunent". 
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constitution that we make, will not interfere with that matter. Inevitably it 
will be necessary to bring about uniformity in the freedom of the various 
parts of India, because it is inconceivable to me that certain parts of India 
should have democratic freedom and certain others should be denied it. That 
cannot be. That will give rise to trouble, just as in the wide world today 
there is trouble because some countries are free and some are not. Much 
more trouble will there be if there is freedom in parts of India and lack of 
freedom in other parts of India. 


But we are not laying down in this resolution any strict system in regard 
to the governance of the Indian States. All that we say is this that they, or 
such of them as are big enough to form unions or group themselves into small 
unions, will be autonomous units with a very large measure of freedom to do 
as they choose, subject no doubt to certain central functions in which they 
will cooperate with the Centre, in which they will be represented in the Centre 
and in which the Centre will have control. So that, in a sense, this resolution 
does not interfere with the inner working of those units. They will be auto- 
nomous and, as I have said, if those units choose to have some kind of consti- 
tutional monarchy at their head, they would be welome to do so. For my 
part, I am for a republic in India as anywhere else. But whatever my views 
may be on that subject, it is not my desire to impose my will on others, 
whatever the views of this House may be on this subject, I imagine that it is 
not the desire of this House to impose its will in these matters. 


So, the objection of the Ruler of an Indian State to this resolution becomes 
an objection, in theory, to the theoretical implications and the practical 
implications of the doctrine of sovereignty of the people. To nothing else 
docs anyone object: That is an objection which cannot stand for an instant. 
We claim in this resolution to frame a constitution for a Sovereign, In c 
pendent, Indian Republic — necessarily Republic. What else can \\c ia\c in 
India? Whatever the States may have or may not have, it is impossi c an 
inconceivable and undesirable to think in any other terms but in terms o 
the republic in India. 


Now, what relation will that republic bear to the other countries of the 
world, to England and to the British Commonwealth and • 

long time past wc have taken a pledge on Independence Da> t la n la m ^ 
sever her connection with Great Britain, because that connection had t>..omc 
nn emblem of British domination. At no time have we thong it m 
isolating ourselves in this part of the world from other countries ^ 
hostile to countries which have dominated over us. On the c%c o ^ , 
occasion, when wc stand on the threshold of frccdo.m. wc ^ ‘ . 

carry a trail of hostility with us against any other countr>-. ' 

friendly to all. Wc want to be friendly with the British people .an 


Commonwealth of Nations. 
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We shall frame the constitution, and I hope it will be a good constitution, 
but docs anyone in this House imagine that, when a free India emerges, it 
will be bound down by anything that even this House might lay down for it? 
A free India will see the bursting .forth of the energy of a mighty nation. 
What it will do and what it will not, I do not know, but it will not consent 
to be bound down by anything. Some people imagine that what we do now 
may not be touched for 10 years or 20 years; if we do not do it today, we 
will not be able to do it later. That seems to me a complete misapprehension. 
I am not placing before the House what I want done and what I do not want 
done, but I should like the House to consider that we are on the eve of revo- 
lutionary changes, revolutionary in every sense of the word, because when the 
spirit of a nation breaks its bonds, it functions in peculiar ways and it should 
function in strange ways. It may be that the constitution this House may 
frame may not satisfy that free India. This House cannot bind down the 


next generation or the people who will duly succeed us in this task. 
Therefore, let us not trouble ourselves too much about the petty details of 
what we do, those details will not survive for long, if they are achieved in 
conflict. What we achieve in unanimity, what we achieve by cooperation is 
ikely to survive. What we gain here and there by conflict and by overbearing 
manners and by threats will not survive long. It will only leave a trail of bad 
blood. And so now I commend this resolution to the House and may I read 
the last para of this resolution? But one word more. Sir, before I read it. 
n la IS a great country, great in her resources, great in her manpower, great 
m er potential, in every way. I have little doubt that a free India on every 
p ane wi p ay a big part on the world stage, even on the narrowest plane of 
^ should like India to play that great part in that plane, 
ninn/ there is a conflict in the world between forces in different 

thnt it rp ° ^ lot about the atom bomb and the various kinds of energy 

twn essence today there is a conflict in the world between 

itv 1 hnnp’tv, represents and the spirit of human- 

snlieres ^ ° ^ the material 

doubt in mv m! stress on that spirit of humanity, and I have no 

the human snir> ’u ^ ^'"Ij^tcly in this conflict that is confronting the world 

fruit aXaTtir - ^^^^‘'^tion bear 

■" »>•' of » resolution, this 

its full and willinr * ^ f honoured place in the world and makes 
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Commonwealth of Nations, with the United States of America, with the 
Soviet Union, and with all other countries, big and small. But real co- 
operation would only come between us and these other nations when we 
know that we are free to cooperate and are not imposed upon and forced to 
cooperate. So long as there is the slightest trace of compulsion, there can be 
no cooperation. 

Therefore, I commend this resolution to the House and I commend this 
resolution, if I may say so, not only to this House but to the world at large 
so that it can be perfectly clear that it is a gesture of friendship to all, and 
that behind it there lies no hostility. We have suffered enough m the past. 
We have struggled sufficiently, we may have to struggle again, at un er 

leadership of a very great personality we have sought always to t in in er^ 

of friendship and goodwill towards others, even those who oppose us. 
far we have succeeded we do not know, because we are wea ^ 

Nevertheless, the impress of that message has found a p ace in e e 
millions of people of this country, and even when we ^^^^n go a ’ 
cannot forget it. Some of us may be little men, some may e ig, 
we are small men or big, for the moment we represent a . , . 

therefore something of the shadow of greatness falls upon us. 

Assembly we represent a mighty cause and this resolution a 

before you gives some semblance of that cause. We sha jj ^ 

and I Lpe that this resolution will lead us to a 

suggested by this resolution. I trust that c°nstitutmn 

the real freedom that we have clamoured for and for them 

will bring food to our starving people, also to the 

and all manner of opportunities of progress, th Knwpver unworthy 

freedom of the other countries of Asia, ^ers of the freedom 

we may be we have become — ^let us recognise i v mirselves in these 

movement of Asia, and whatever we do, we shou m ^jgjculties and 
larger terma. Whek some petty matter divides f^Zbcr not 

conflicts amongst ourselves over these a®" “ that we shoulder, the res- 
only this resolution but this great responsibi y . responsibility 

ponsibility of the freedom of 400 million peop e ° ! ^ being some 

of the leadership of a large part of Asia the „emendous 

kind of guide to vast numbers of people all over bicker so much over 

responsibility. If we remember it, perhaps we group or that. The one 
this seat or that post, over some small gam lor group in 

thing that should be obvious to all of us is -Qgpgr if India does not 

India, no party, no religious community, wine ca have a few 

prosper. If India goes down, we go down ail oi > ^ 

seats more or less, whether we get a slight aava t ^ 

is well with India, if India lives as a vital free count^then 
of us to whatever community or religion we mig 
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method of representation in this Assembly for the representatives of the 
States, and not to deal with the innumerable problems which the States 
have in common with the rest of India. Mr. Lahiri mentioned the case of 
one or two States^ where political struggles are going on. Obviously, this 
Committee will have nothing to do with the internal structure of the States. 
That matter will have to be considered, I hope, by us when the States re- 
presentatives come. We can confer with them and discuss and settle these 
matters; so we have for the present only to consider the method of their 
representation. 

Now, Sir, the amendments that have been moved in regard to members 
of the Depressed Classes or the adibasis coming in,^ seem to ignore the fact 
that we are only considering this limited problem. Obviously the Depressed 
Classes have their particular interests to be protected, but that question does 
not come in before this Committee. This Committee representing, if I may 
say so, that part of India which is not the States, will meet representatives 
of the Rulers. I might say frankly that we have to meet the Rulers Nego- 
tiating ^ Committee. I think there should have been on the Negotiating 
Comniittee* representatives of the people of the States, and I think even 
now that Negotiating Committee, if it wants to do the right thing, should 
me u e some such representatives but I feel that we cannot insist upon 
IS at t is stage. Unless we appoint a Committee to negotiate this matter 
he proper representation of the States representatives may not be secured, 
herelore, m this Resolution we have said not only that we shall meet the 
ego la ing ommittee set up by the Chamber of Princes but also the 

probably not included therein, and 
nronpr amcd, the object of our meeting them is to ensure a 

vou trv nnH tV I- fo*’ the States people. If that is so, and if 

States whirh v ° they are, you will see that, apart from some 

to set h’ many small States whom we may have 

representing thpm o’ng some kind of grouping or some other way of 

representative Jne’t not be able to give one 

atives will be reon' many States there are and how many represent- 

repr« nmtiL ortE will get adequate 

tw^ th^e or the big States may get 

not even get that one barely one. Many of them may 

These arc our problems A^art method. 

P from these, no other problem affecting any 

t of »P-<0"" w- 

4. P.^ Thakur called for rcprcscntaiiorf of ^ n^entioncd Kashmir and Hyderabad 

Jaipal Singh urged ihc inclusion ofnn classes on the committee and 


The State Negotia tine ^ the committee. 
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1. To C. RajagopaiacharP 


New Delhi 
29th November, 1946 


My dear Rajaji, 

I think I told you and our other colleagues about my conversation with the 
Nawab of Bhopal regarding the States Consultative Committee. He said 
thal the scheme put forward by the Political Department was not much 
good and he was not sorry that we had rejected it. But some means should 
be found for consultation between our Government and the States Govern- 
ments in matters of common concern. He would prefer, he added, tMt 
this matter might be tackled directly as between us and the States. He 
suggested therefore that we might draw up some scheme which c^ld then 
be considered by the States or at any rate by him as ChanceUor. He j:ould 
consult others about it. I suppose it will have to come up before the Political 

Department some time or other. , ^ ^ u ^ 

Ido not see how we can say no to the Nawab of Bhopal. As he has asked 

us to prepare some scheme for the Consultative Comm.„ee we sho^^^^^ 

formulL some proposals. I wonder if you would 

take this job during the next few days. When I come back we should consider 
this together. 

Yours sincerely. 


1. J.N. Collection. 


2. Elec, ion o, .he States CommlHee o, the Constituent 
Assembly^ 


1 a- tk-jt ha«: been placed by Mr. Munshi 

4r. Chairman, Sir, the ^ ‘ ojution.^ It is meant only to fix the 
efore the House is .a very limited Resolution 

1. 21 December 1946. D^cmVcr 

23 December 1946, pp. 154-155. The States co 

1946. j ^ttinc up of a committee consisting of 

2. K.M. Munshi’s resolution ,,abhi Sitaramayya. Shan kaaaoDeo and 

A..zad Nehru, Vallabhbhai , vtppotiating Committee of the Chamber of 

Waswami Ayya^gar to confer Smbly and to decide the m.anncr 

Princes to determine the distri u lo . for the Assembly. 

in which the States should select representatnes 
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Committee, that it should negotiate and report to this House, If this House 
does riot agree with anything that they have done, they have got to go back 
and negotiate still further. Of course, in all such matters, a certain discretion 
given. For instance, you do give a large measure of authority to your 

Lve^Pn??‘?‘S T negotiate with other countries. The countries 

have got a right to accept or reject, but normally speaking, when the re- 

Taf— r r''“ ““ = ™..:r a.dtm= 

accepted because' thhd*^ a vital principle is involved, the agreement is 
case^lsn rS T concerned in it. That will apply to our 

that h Zlf U possible,-! have not the wording before me, - 

■hould report Xe HouL'’*™ Committee 


3. To the Nawab of Bhopal* 


8 January 1947 

My dear Nawab Sahib 

I <“> ”■=< know exactly 

papers, probably in the appeared in the Calcutta 

report appearieg to W S fa®?"*'* * ““kine it war kaaed on a 
I read tolly only today whl^sLi “T ““d wWeh 
Wto to Shnaib s/te i'a Sher , ' b-ve given thia copy of 

and give very colonrtol accounts of events”? POPfr and is apt to exaggerate 

alone. I have found a number of n™i “ Proceeds on rumour 

other papers and some must have he. ” ■ *bis report to Blitz or 

must have been influenced by it. I myself did not 

*• Collection. 

that when Jinnah met the 

oSe Leasue SindS was reported to have added that 

with the individual uni^ would stand for the maintenance 

proposed State of Pakistan.” or as a combined State on a par 
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particular class or even affecting the internal structure of the States will 
come up before this Committee. Those problems will have to come up 
before this Assembly at a later stage, when the States representatives are 
also here. 

I submit that the question of any particular group — communal, provin- 
cial or State— coming into this Committee will not arise. We should take, 
of course, competent men who are here, but in this particular matter you 
cannot enter into group representation, because if we do there is no parti- - 
cular reason why we should deny that representation to the many separate 
interests that exist here. If you take the Travancore State, thinking only on 
religious lines, you will find a very great part of the population of the State 
consists of Christians — Roman Catholics.® Now, Travancore is a very 
important State, the people of which have often come into conflict with the 
Government authorities. Kashmir, of course, is another important State. 

In this way, you will get into enormous difficulty if you are going to think 
of people being represented on a communal basis in this , small Committee. 
(Obviously, this Committee ought to be a small Committee because it will 
be very difficult to deal with the representatives of the Rulers if it is a large 
Committee.) This Committee should not, therefore, be formed on the basis 
of separate interests, as suggested by some people. 

Now, Mr. Jaipal Singh made a statement, from which I beg to differ, and 
that is that the States People’s Conference is not taking sufficient interest 
in the Orissa States.’ The States People’s Conference has not done all that 
it should do because the problem is a vast one, but as a matter of fact the 
Orissa States have been frequently before the States People’s Conference 
and one of our members of the Standing Committee of the States People’s 
Conference comes from there. 

Now, some of the amendments moved by Mr. Santhanam and others® 
say that this final authority should remain with this House. They agree, 
however, to withdraw them if the Chair could give a ruling in this matter. 

I have no doubt in my mind that the final decision on such matters should 
vest in this House, and that this Committee should only be a Negotiating 

6. Out of a population of 60,70,01 8, the Christians numbered 19,63,808 , of these 2,30,1 58 
were Roman Catholics and 5,60,834 S 3 nan Christians. 

7. Jaipal Singh staled that while the Indian States People’s Conference had dealt generally 
with States in northern, southern, western and central India, it had had hardly any- 
thing to do with the Orissa States Agency or the Agencies of Bengal and the North-East 

Frontier. .... 

8. Santhanam proposed that “this house is the final determining bc^y with regard to 
cv'cry committee wc appoint and cwry other matter of procedure ’. Somnalh Lahiri 
moved two amendments, providing for the ratification by the Assembly of the final 
recommendations of the Committee and for negotiations to be conducted 
on the clear understanding that only the subjects of the States will be eligible to send 
representatives to the Assembly. 
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by the Chamber of Princes and with other representatives of Indian States 
for certain specified purposes) shall in addition have power to confer with 
such persons as the Committee thinks fit for the purpose of examining the 
special problems of Bhutan and Sikkim and to report to the Assembly 
the result of such examination. 


May I point out, Sir, that the copy of this Resolution that has been circu- 
lated should be varied slightly in the penultimate line, to read, “for the 
purpose of examining the special problems of Bhutan and Sikkim and to 
report to the Assembly”. 

The House will remember that we passed a resolution in December last 
appointing a Committee consisting of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel, Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Mr. Shankarrao Deo, Sir 
N. Gopalaswami Ayyangar and myself to confer with the Negotiating Com- 
mittee set up by the Chamber of Princes and with other representatives of 
the Indian States for the purpose of 


(a) fixing the distribution of the seats in the Assembly not exceeding 93 
in number which, in the Cabinet Mission’s statement of 16th May, 
1946, are reserved for the Indian States, and 

(b) fixing the method by which the representatives of the States should 
be returned to this Assembly and thereafter to report to the Consti- 
tuent Assembly the result of such negotiations. Further it was resolved 
that not more than three other Members may be added to this Com- 
mittee later. This Committee was to consider two matters, fixing 
and distribution of seats for the States and fixing the method by 
which the representatives of the States should be returned to the 
Assembly. The question has arisen as to how we have to deal with 
certain areas which are not the Indian States. In this Resolution 
before us, Bhutan and Sikkim are mentioned. 


^ Bhutan is in a sense an independent State under the protection of India, 
Sikkim is in a sense an Indian State but different from the other. It is not 
proper to think of Bhutan therefore in the same category as an Indian State. 
I do not know what the future position of Bhutan might be in relation to 
India. That is a matter to be determined in consultation and in cooperation 
wit t e representatives of Bhutan. There is no question of compulsion in 
e rnatter. Now the terms of reference of the Committee you have appointed 
on the last occasion will not entitle it to tackle any such problem. Those 
erms are limited to the method of representation in this Assembly and.the 
IS n u ion o seats. I would like to say that there is some objection raised 

T Negotiating Committee as to why 

of reference have been so limited by us. They have been limited 
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think that the report was a correct one in any detail but that it was probably 
based on some modicum of fact. I am very glad to have your letter and to 
find that there was no truth whatever in the report. 

3 You complain about Congress newspapers. I suppose this description 
applies to newspapers which generally support the Congress viewpoint. 
But there are no Congress newspapers as such. A very unfortunate develop- 
ment in recent years has been the building up of newspaper combines and 
monopolies. I am entirely opposed to this. I am myself not in good odour 
with some of these newspapers and, therefore, do not like to interfere with 
them, but I have often enough in public and otherwise expressed my dis- 
approval of the tendencies in the Indian press. So far as I can I shall certainly 
try to prevent this degradation of the press. 

4. As you know, the Constituent Assembly has appointed a Negotiating 
Committee to confer with the States Negotiating Committee. We wanted 
to have a joint meeting soon, but we have been informed that this will not 
be convenient till early in February. Even if a formal meeting cannot take 
place, we would very much like an informal discussion with some members 
of your Committee as early as possible. You will remember telling me that 
you would prefer informal discussions to begin with. If you think this is at 
all possible, we shall gladly fix this upon any date suitable to you. We propose 
to have a meeting of our own Committee probably on the 16th of this month. 

5. You will probably get this letter on your birthday. All my good wishes 
to you. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


4. The Scope of the Stafes Committee^ 

Mr. President, Sir, I beg to move the following Resolution : 

This Assembly resolves that the Committee constituted by its Resolution 
of December 21, 1946 (to confer with the Negotiating Committee set up 

1- 22 January 1947. Constituent Assembly Debates. Official Report. Vol. H, 1947. 20 to 
25 January 1947, pp. 304-305. 
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The Chairman pointed out that there seemed to be no diOiculty regarding 
Sikkim to whose Government Secretary could communicate the resolution 
direct. As regards Bhutan, the point was not of practical importance as a 
delegation^ from Bhutan was coming to Delhi in the course of next week. 
The Secretary was asked to arrange for a meeting of two or tlircc members 
of the States Committee, in the first instance, with the Bhutan delegation 
in consultation with the External Affairs Department. In the meanwhile, the 
Secretary, External Affairs Department, may formally communicate the 
resolution to Bhutan ; and when the meeting with the delegation takes place, 
the representatives of the States Committee would also inform them of the 
resolution. 


gm Faldcn Dorji were members of the delegation. 
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for obvious reasons — that all the later problems of the Indian States are 
going to be dealt with by those representatives of the Indian States when 
they come and it would be absurd for us to come to final decisions with 
regard to the main problems before the representatives came here. Therefore 
. deliberately we limited the functions of our Negotiating Committee. But in 
limiting them we prevented them from dealing with other problems which 
may arise in regard to territories which are not Indian States, specially 
Bhutan and Sikkim, and this Resolution gives them authority to meet re- 
presentatives of Bhutan and Sikkim and discuss any special problems that 
may arise. I want to make it clear, on the one hand, that this Constituent 
Assembly has every right to discuss problems with even independent States, 
if necessary. There is nothing to limit our right to discuss our future relations 
with the independent States but for the moment I am not dealing with that 
problem. Whatever the position of Bhutan might be, there is no question 
that we have the power and authority to deal with their representaUyes. 
This is in no way trying to lessen the status of Bhutan s present position. 
Whatever this may be, it will be recognised to be something entirely different 
to that of the Indian States. We are simply empowering our Committee to 
deal with the representatives and then to report to this Constituent Assem y 
the result of those negotiations. 

I beg to move this Resolution, Sir.^ 

2. The resolution was passed. 


5. Minutes of the Meeting of the States Committee^ 


The Chairman referred to a letter written by the 

tuent Assembly to the External Affairs Department askng who exact y arc 
lueni Assemoiy to whom he should communicate the 

the authorities in Bhutan and S.tom t^ w^^om ^ 

terms of the resolution pas Assembly should communicate directly 

issue was whether the ConsWuent As 

St“th°e=nta:^^^^^^^^^^^ - -tfsh that Dcparhrten.. 

2. H.V.R. Icngar. 
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MLCcrri) \vo?.KS or jawaharlal kehru 


h r.oi done, misunderstandings and friction might well arise between 
the Government and the Political Department. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


2. Rolinqiiishmonf of the Presidentship^ 


1 fc't that 1 should not continue to function as President in the present 
circumstances, though 1 propose to remain a member of the Standing Com- 
mittee of tiic All India States People's Conference. In my place Sheikh 
Mohammad Abdullah, tlic Vice-President, lias naturally been chosen to 
function as President. Meanwhile, owing to Sheikh Sahib's incarceration in 
K.'.shrnir prison, he is unable to take charge of his presidential duties. Dr. 
Pau.'ibhi Sitaramana will, therefore, act on his behalf till such time as 
Sheikh Saliib is free to take charge. 

2-^ September 1946. National Herald, 25 September 


3. Conpress Policy Towards the States People’ 
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t, To Lord WavelP 


New Delhi 
4 September 1946 


Dear Lord Wavell, , , 

I have received a letter from Mr. Abell dated the 2nd Septem er s ® 

that it is the usual custom for Members of the Government, " . . 

visiting an Indian State, to give previous information of this to t e ° ‘ 

Department; also that Members should avoid making speec es o a p ‘ 

nature in the Indian States. As is stated in the letter, this appears ° ’ 

old convention. But how far this will hold in present circumstances ‘ P 

to me to be doubtful. Obviously Members visiting an Indian ta e 

any speech there would do so with the full sense of their 

would avoid doing or saying anything which would crea c nmern- 

II must be remembered, however, that many Members o t c pre ^ ^ 

ment arc intimately associated with the States people s ‘ 

tried to help in solving the problems of the States by coopera 

between the Rulers and the people of the States. Our effom 
been successful and conflicts sometimes occur within c ^ i,«r,t,pninrs 
Slate authorities and the people. You are fully aware ° 
in Kashmir in which I was'^ personaiiy invoived^ ’’ ’= "“S or ohfp-'cn. 
for any of us suddenly to change colour and forg P 
inclinations. We support fully the movement of th -noncration with 

freedom, Wc want thorn to rcaiisc this as far as f '^m ?rb= free, 
their Rulers. If this is denied to them, even so wc s la to our 

Whenever occasion arises, wc shall naturally ’ j rc<:nonsiblc 

opinions wherever wc might be. This, of course, will be done ins - 1 
way and so as to case the situation and not to worsen i • 

If I go to a State I am more likely to be a guest o i practice 

the Ruler. I shall feel more at home that way and n ^ should change 
in the past. There appears to be no particular .and to 

it. I would like to meet the Ruler to discuss rt-nnk of his State, 

help 
If 

intCI'.u-.u Msu iv> « omn.. - --- I, rifle' 

understand why wc should function in a State ‘ ^ st v.i!l 

Political Department. In view of the dcvclopinF • ' ^ 

1^ mote fitting if the Political Department de^e'ormrnt It 

Government. That would have bee.. i -c 


1. i.K. 

- Se’f.teJ nVrfl;. Vo!. 55, rr 
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without taking cognisance of the events that ^ Slafes^ p^eople s 

State. As everybody knows the Congress supports the bla p P 

'"^ffpamrihantas Se .he allegation .ha. .he Congress leaders have 
nrcvcntcd the Hyderabad State Congress from launching a struggl • 
?Srnal rcsponsLlity for this course of action. I did it as a 
Standine Committee of the States People’s Conference. Congress leaders 
should not be criticized for this. I gave the advice because ani o oP™ 
that in view of the communal conflagration satyagraha will be ham u . 
The same advice I will give to others as well. It is, however, an ‘"tenm advice. 

I assure the members that the whole question of the States peop 
careful consideration of the members of the Working 

I agree with Mr. Patwardhan that our fight against the British is not oj ■ 
But the use of the term ‘British’ is rather vague. It is meaningless to say th 
our quarrel is with the British people. Our quarrel is against the roaomn y 
British policy. It is against conservatism, feudalism and forces of th 


nccs • • I 

I appeal to you to throw out all the amendments and pass the ongina 

resolution. - 

Let me tell you about an angry letter I received a few days ago irom 
young man. The letter stated that my recent denial that I never threatened 
to get Bihar villages bombed was a lie because the village of Nagarnausa ha 
been bombed and thousands of Hindus had been killed by Muslim troops. 1 
heard a similar story in Bihar and went to Nagarnausa myself to find out the 
truth. The village is inhabited by 2,500 Hindus and 1,200 Muslims. During 
the week of the riots, they both collected in two different parts of the village 
fearing attack from each other. There were clashes between them during 
which about 30 Muslims and about 15 Hindus were killed. There were more 


Muslims killed perhaps because the Muslims were also being attacked froin 
another side by villagers of the surrounding villages. A column of a Madrasi 
Regiment, consisting of about 24 soldiers, only a few of whom must be 
Muslims, was sent to the rescue of the stranded Muslims. There was a clash 
between them and the mob which was standing outside the village during 
which a few people were killed as a result of firing by this military column. 

After they had rescued the Muslims and were escorting them, Hindus 
tried to attack them on the way. The military column had to fire again. It 
was getting dark then and they did not know how many of them were killed. 
The estimate of the casualties nflicted by the military during the three or 
four times of firing was 40 killed. That might be an underestimate. Actually 
the figure of casualties was between 50 and 60. That still does not come any- 
where near the claim of the young man who has written the letter that 
thousands were killed as a result of firing by “Muslim troops’’ and bombing 
of the village. 
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people It is obvious that those who say this do not know anything about 
the history of the Congress. It has always fought for the States JoT 

chyut Patwardhan has referred to the Spanish war.^ He has said tha^ while 

doing anything for the people 
of the States. Nothing could be more untrue. I can tolerate differences of 
opinion over tactics. My personal opinion is that there should be no differ- 
ence between States and provinces. I am not, however, clear in mind what 
torm It should take. It is wrong to say that we have not done anything for 
the Praja Mandals. As a matter of fact, we have built them. 

Each one of us has worked actively in the cause of the States people. The 
speeches made by some speakers gave the impression that they were debating 
in a college parliament. We have gathered after six and a half years and we 
have a certain responsibility. These childish arguments do not suit an 
assembly of battle-scarred veterans. 

The amendments moved by members contain two clauses.** The first 
specifies certain States where repression is going on and the second contains 
an exhortation that we will help the States people and want them to move 
forward. All these amendments are unnecessary. If we start mentioning 
individual States it will merely add a long list to the resolution. The second 
amendment too is meaningless. There is no need of any exhortation for the 
States people are well-organized and alert. People have demanded that the 
Congress should interfere in the affairs of Kashmir and Travancore. It is 
well known that the Congress had passed resolutions on Kashmir and 
Hyderabad^ and affairs in these States are under the active consideration of 
the Working Committee. It is no use making promises or hurling threats 


3. Ach 3 rut Patwardhan complained on 24 November 1946 that the Congress leaders were 
not giving proper advice to the people of the States beyond exhorting them to be 
patient although the Congress had expressed sympathy wth far-away Spain. He added 
that it was imperative that the Congress should categorically declare wholehearted 
and unstinted support to the States people. 

4. Ashoka Mehta moved an amendment which sought to extend unstinted moral support 
to the people of Kashmir, Travancore and other States who had been subjected to 
repression and had organised movements of resistance. Jwala Prasad moved an 
amendment seeking to extend the active support of the Congress to the people of 
the States in establishing responsible government as an integral part of a free and 
independent India. 

5. The Working Committee, which met in Wardha from 8 to 13 August 1946, considered 
the proposed constitutional changes in Hyderabad State and regretted that the premier 
State of India should be so backward politically. The Committee was of opinion that 
the new Ain (constitution) should be withdra^vn and replaced by a constitution drawm 
up with the consent and approval of the people. 

The Working Committee on 19-21 November 1946 e.xprcsscd its disapproval of the 
recent repressive activities of the Kashmir authorities and denial of normal civil 
liberties. The Committee proposed to send a deputation to Kashmir State and invited 
the State authorities to cooperate in this task. 
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people to bear the brunt of any movement started by them, but they will not 
find the Congress lacking in rendering legitimate support. 

Can States subjects explain to me the type of assistance they want from 
the Congress? 

A State delegate spoke about the Negotiating Committee in the open 
session of the Congress. The Negotiating Committee is nothing more than 
an agency through which Indian princes will contact the Constituent 
Assembly to discuss matters relating to the States. But objectionable things 
are happening in certain States, possibly engineered by the Political Depart- 
ment. Somebody wanted postponement of the Constituent Assembly and 
others declared their refusal to participate in it. But in spite of these dilatory 
tactics, the Congress proposes to make the best use of the Assembly in the 
formation of an Indian Republic. 


BASTAR 

1. To Lord WavelP 


New Delhi 
11 November 1946 

Dear Lord Wavell, 

In September last I wrote to you suggesting that the Cabinet should be kept 
informed of developments in the Indian States and more particularly of the 
policy followed by the Political Department in regard to the Indian States. 
In your reply dated 28th September you were good enough to say that if 
information was required you would be glad to help us in obtaining it. 

2. lam now writing to you about Bastar State where the Ruler is at present 
a minor. Information has reached us that some kind of an agreement is 
being executed between the Resident of the Eastern States on behalf of the 
minor Maharaja and the Government of the Nizam whereunder the Nizam 
undertakes to explore and develop Bastar State at his expense and to retain 
financial control over the State till his investment is recouped from Bastar 


Rajendra Prasad Papers. National Archives of India 

1947 after a long 

in 1953 on charces ofm” was again put under the Court of Wards 

youfgL brofherp?^^^ 1" 1961 in favour of his 

of the district Conere'ic H i politics and was for sometime the President 

G^avTrnmem^^^^^^ Vidhan Sabha. The State 

efforts to recover the throne. Ifouhle and inciting the adibasis to support his 
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I am sorry that the writer of the letter has thought fit to call me a liar. I 
am sorry for the young man. But it shows the emotional state of mind 
most of us are in. It lifts the curtain from what is happening in the hearts 
and minds of most people. This picture of the Indian mind depresses me. 
We may with a certain measure of justification blame the British or the 
Muslim League for what is happening. But in the final analysis it is a con- 
fession of our own failure. We claimed that we could control our people. 
But we have failed to control them. 

During my tour of Europe in 1938-39 I had found many a similarity bet- 
ween the methods of the Muslim League and Nazism. When the Sudctcn- 
land was grabbed by Germany® the Muslim League held it up as an example 
of a separatist movement. When Croatia was carved as a separate State out 
of Yugoslavia,’ the Muslim League found another very pleasant develop- 
ment, Like fascism the League has no constructive programme. A member 
of the Muslim League Working Committee once told me that when he asked 
Mr. Jinnah to chalk out a constructive programme, Mr. Jinnah said to the 
Muslim Leaguer, “You don’t understand it. If I put any programme there 
will be disputes among us. The best programme is the propagation of 
hatred.” 

This is Muslim fascism. But as a reaction to it, there is the danger of a 
Hindu fascism growing up. It is our duty to prevent this fascist mentality 
from spreading. You cannot crush one kind of fascism by another kind of 
fascism. 


6 . 


7. 


In September 1938 Great Britain and France agreed to Hitler’s demand 
annexation of Sudetcniand, an area of Czechoslovakia large j in a i c 

a„ •■opposiUon from” of C™... .od 

formed with the aim of overthrowing the 1931 Constitution of Yugosbs'ia and 193. 
Croatia was granted autonomous rights. 


4. Assurance to the States PoopFo’ 


.... . ^.icre ic over. Tlic indepentteoce 

The age of complaints against the Sw'cs^ anil 

of India is closely knit with the emancipau j • the 

stage has been set for great constitutional changes. 

af'cr the conri’.fW'a of liy: Cc 

!• Address to the delegates from the 25 Na>embre 

session at Mecnit on 24 No«mber 1946. rro..i d 
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I hope to consult the Member in charge of Industries & Supplies on my 
return to Delhi in regard to this matter. But I would suggest to you that any 
grant of mining concessions in Bastar State is not a matter which should be 
settled secretly and without full public examination, more specially as the 
Ruler of Bastar State is, I believe, a minor. It is quite possible, and indeed 
probable, that far better terms can be obtained by Bastar State if they dealt 
with industrial firms. The Hyderabad Government is not known for any 
particular experience in the development of industry and is generally con- 
sidered one of the most backward in India. It seems rather odd to entrust a 
feudal and backward Government with the development of another State, 
ihe grant of mining concessions is always a matter requiring the closest 
scrutiny. If any foreign firm wanted such a concession in any part of India 
it would be strongly objected to. There can be no doubt that if Hyderabad 
State got these concessions in Bastar State and also, as it appears, developed 
railway communications, this would powerfully affect the whole economy of 
Bastar State and would put it under the economic domination of Hyderabad. 
It may be far more advantageous for Bastar State to have railway communi- 
cations developed by the Central Provinces. Many other questions will no 
ou t arise but I think this is a matter which cannot be settled privately and 
secretly. It must be given the widest publicity and offers invited for mining 
concessions and then only a decision should be made. 

The Nizam’s Government is particularly backward in political and eco- 
nomic matters and any connection with a backward State is not likely to lead 
to progress in another State. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


DATIA 


1. To Conrad Corfield^ 


Dear Sir Conrad,^ 

This morning's newspaper contains 


New Delhi 
15th November 1946 

a report about certain developments in 


1 . 

2 . 


Conrad Laurence CoS°Sn5'?C 

joined Political Department in 107 s- j Commissioner, Punj'ab 

Central India and Hyderabad; Resident Tr,’" Rajputana 

States, 1941-45; Political Adviser to th? v Resident for the Punjal 

cai Adviser to the Viceroy as Crown Representative, 1945-47. 
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State income. I shall be grateful if you will kindly let me know whether 
any such agreement or any other agreement is being entered into about 
Bastar State. It is obvious that such an arrangement would have far-reach- 
ing consequences and would be very greatly resented all over India. The 
fact that the Ruler is a minor and the Resident might undertake to act on 
his behalf adds to the gravity of the situation. 

3. Bastar State is rich in minerals and there are considerable possibilities 
there of developing power. It is eminently suited for great schemes of deve- 
lopment which would affect planning in India as a whole. Any arrangement 
affecting Bastar State not only affects the people of Bastar but is of great 
consequence to India. It would be peculiarly objectionable if anything was 
agreed to secretly and without the opportunity being given to the public 
to know about it. 

4. On the eve of big constitutional changes in India, which must affect 
the States, it appears very undesirable that anything should be done to 
change the status quo, more especially without reference to the people con- 
cerned. Such changes will not only be resented by the people but might come 
in the way of any future constitutional arrangement. There have been many 
references to schemes of merger. No such scheme should be proceeded with 
without taking the consent of the people affected by it and without the 
fullest publicity. It is obvious that any internal rearrangement of India has 
certain consequences in regard to the whole of India. I trust, therefore, that 
no such change will be attempted on the eve of the Constituent Assembly. 

5. Meanwhile I shall be grateful to you to have full information about 
Bastar State. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


2. To Lord WavelJi 


Meerut (Camp) 
21st November 1946 

Dear Lord Wavell, 

Thank you for your letter of the 21st November regarding the Bastar State.^ 

1. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. Wavell had written that the Hyderabad Government had negotiated a business-like 
arrangement for mining concessions with the Bastar State with the object of utilising 
the iron ore in Bailadila area of the Bastar State in their Godavari industrial develop- 
ment scheme. He denied that the Nizam was being given anything of control over 
the State. 
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2. To Conrad Corfield^ 


New Delhi 
16th November, 1946 


Dear Sir Conrad, 

I wrote to you yesterday about Datia State. I have since received further 
information from a very reliable source about the conditions there. An able 
observer, who has been to Datia, has given me the enclosed note.^ 

This note states that Mr. Ainuddin was appointed Dewan of Datia by the 
Political Department in 1943 in spite of the protests of the Maharaja, and 
with the condition that the Maharaja could not dismiss him without the 
sanction of the Political Department. 1 should like to know if this is the 
normal practice of the Political Department. 

Further the note states that the Dewan resigned and the settlement was 
arrived at which was endorsed by the political agent who was present then 
in Datia. The Resident arrived in Datia later and behaved in an extra- 
ordinarj' manner. He upset the settlement and insisted that the Dewan should 
remain. Further he has threatened the Maharaja to deprive him of his powers. 
Even the Maharani has not been spared. 

These charges are serious and deserve immediate enquiry. I have been told 
repeatedly by the Political Department that the States are autonomous and 
that the department does not interfere even though the Rulers might mis- 
behave towards their subjects. But if the Ruler and his people happen to 
function together, then apparently the Political Department interferes. 

If the charges made out in the note are true, there should be an enquiry 
into the conduct of Sir Walter Campbell,^ the Resident at Indore. In view of 
the critical situation in Datia, some immediate steps should be taken to 
remove the Dewan who has already resigned. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


Crown Representative Records (microfilm), National Archives of India 
Not printed. 

Walter Fendall Campbell (1894-1973); joined Indian Political Department, 1921; 
M^ore^lS^'y 1942-46; Resident in 
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Datia State.^ I have also received certain telegraphic messages from that 
State informing me that the State is observing a general hartal and that 
schools and markets are closed.'^ It appears from these reports that while 
the Maharaja,^ in conformity with public opinion, has removed Mr. Ainud- 
din, the Dewan, from his post, the Residentfor the Central Indian States has 
intervened and is attempting to reinstate the Dewan. I shall be glad if you let 
me know what the facts are and what attitude the Political Department is 
taking up in this matter. Does it normally impose Ministers and Dewans on 
the States against the wishes of both the Ruler and the public? Is it, in fact, in 
this particular instance doing so? I do not wish to go into the personal aspect 
of the matter, but it is well known that for years past there has been great 
public agitation against the Dewan, Mr. Ainuddin. It is obvious from the 
general hartal in the State what the public attitude towards him is. But apart 
from this I am interested in the question of principle that is raised by the 
intervention of the Political Department in Datia. I shall be glad if you will 
let me have an early reply. The situation in Datia is serious and a large 
number of State employees have resigned, and unless something is done 
rapidly there may be further deterioration. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


3. Serious differences had arisen between the Maharaja of Datia and Col. Campbell, 
Resident, Central Indian States, who arrived at Datia on 11 November 1946, oyer the 
removal of the Dewan, Ainuddin, who was accused of inciting communal passions in 
the State. The demand for responsible government was opposed by the Dewan and, 
with a view to counteracting the demand for responsible government, the Dewan had 
assisted in the formation of the State Muslim League and the Scheduled Castes 
Federation. When the Maharaja, acting on popular demand, decided to terminate 
the services of the Dewan, the Political Department overruled the Maharaja for not 
having obtained the consent of the Resident prior to taking the decision. The inter- 
vention of Col. Campbell, who decided to retain the services of the Dewan, led to a 
complete hartal in Datia. The State employees again struck work on 12 November 
1946 and all Government and municipal offices, courts and schools had^ to be closed. 

4. The Datia People’s Committee sent telegrams to Nehru and Pattabhi Sitaramayya 
urging immediate intervention in the matter. 

5. Govind Singh Bahadur (1886-1951); succeeded in 1907; a relatively enlightened ruler. 
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Reports are coming to ns from many States of intense repression of the 
people and sometimes of the interference of the Political Department with 
a view to the suppression of the people and of the people’s organisations in 
the States. 

2. You will realize that all these reports have caused us grave concern and 
we feel the Political Department is functioning in a very harmful manner. 
Tlie whole position of this department vis-a-vis the Government of India 
is anomalous and completely out of keeping with present conditions. This 
position cannot continue for long. Meanwhile something has to be done 
very soon to bring to light all its activities so that both the Government 
of India and the. public may know what is happening. I am particularly 
interested in the two matters I have referred, namely Bastar State and Datia. 
In the latter case the Resident appears to have behaved in a very undesirable 
way and some kind of enquiry into his conduct seems to be called for. 

3. I am also vety much concerned, as you know, in happenings in Kashmir 
State. Recently there have been fresh developments there and people en- 
gaged in election work for the coming elections to the State Assembly have 
been arrested en bloc. That is a very curious way of having an election, 

4. The Political Department keeps studiously aloof from or perhaps en- 
courages repression of the people in the States. Wherever the Ruler tends 
to be liberal it comes down upon him. This is in direct conflict with the policy 
of the Government of India and it is hardly possible for two conflicting 
policies to be pursued at the same time in India. Such conflicts can only 
lead to trouble. 

5. I should be grateful to you if you could kindly let us have information 
about the activities of the Political Department, more especially in regard 
to the cases noted above, and about all proposals for merger and federation 
among the States. No such proposal should be entertained unless the people 
of the States have been consulted. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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3. To Conrad Corfield^ 


New Delhi 
17 November 1946 


Dear Sir Conrad, 

Thank you for your letter of the 16th November about recent events in 
Datia State. I shall be glad to know whether Mr, Ainuddin is continuing as 
Dewan of Datia or not. I should also like to know if the Resident threatened 
to deprive the Maharaja of his powers if he did not fall in with his wishes in 
regard to Mr. Ainuddin. 

2. You informed me that Mr. Ainuddin has earned the confidence of the 
Crown Representative.^ I take it that the Crown Representative does not 
know him at all and that this means that the Resident approves of Mr, 
Ainuddin. Is it not considered necessary that the Ruler of the State and the 
people of the State should also approve of the Dewan? Also is it considered 
desirable to upset the whole life of the State and irritate large numbers of 
people simply because the Resident approves of Mr. Ainuddin, even though 
nobody else does so? I might add that the good opinion of Mr. Ainuddin, 
said to be held by the Crown Representative, is not shared by many others 
who have some knowledge of him. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. Crown Representative Records (microfilm). National Archives of India. 

2. Corfield had said this in his letter to Nehru on 16 November 1946. 


4. ToLordWaveIR 


New Delhi 
20th November 1946 


Dear Lord Wavell, 

Before you went to the North-West Frontier Province, I wrote to you about 
Bastar State. In your absence I wote to your Political Adviser about the 
recent happenings in Datia State which have been very extraordinary. 

1. Crown Representative Records (microfilm). National Archives of India; also arailable 
in J.N. Collection. 
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HYDERABAD 


1. To Swami Ramanand Tlrtha^ 


New Delhi 
24 September 1946 

Dear Swamiji, 

I have discussed the Hyderabad situation with you and our colleagues from 
Hyderabad. We have considered it by itself and in the all-India context. 
At any time, and more specially today, the all-India context is important 
and cannot be ignored, particularly when the situation is a changing one, 
and the next two or three months might well result in considerable changes in 
the all-India situation. 

In order to avoid any misunderstanding, I am putting down below what I 
think should be done in the immediate future. It is difficult to provide for 
every development in a changing situation. Inevitably decisions have to be 
taken on the spot. All one can do is to suggest some guiding considerations, 

1. It is perfectly clear that the reform scheme which has been promulgated 
in Hyderabad is basically bad.* It is not merely a question of degree but of 
wrong foundations. It must, therefore, be rejected completely as it is. Any 
minor changes in it will make no real difference. Of course, if major changes 
are made, we shall have to consider them as some interim arrangements. 

2. Our demand should, therefore, be for a postponement of the scheme to 
allow for radical changes to be made in it. Our real demand is for the scrap- 
ping of the scheme, but I am deliberately toning down that demand for the 
present so that we might make it possible for the Administration to take a 
step which is not too difficult for them to take. 

3. The question of taking part in the executive of the State cannot be 
separated from the acceptance or non-acceptance of the reform scheme. 
Thus, if the reform scheme is rejected completely, it is not possible to co- 
operate in the executive, whatever the conditions may be. But if the scheme is 
postponed, then the other question may be considered provided, of course, it 
is worthwhile considering on its own merits. It is generally desirable in the 

1. A.I.S.P.C. File No. 66/1945-46, pp. 3-5, N.M.M.L, 

2. On 6 July 1946, the Nawab of Chhatari, President of the Nizam’s Executive Council, 
announced the decision of the Government to inaugurate a new Legislative Assembly 
in October 1946. There would be two non-official members in the Executive Council. 
As a preliminary to elections, the ban on the State Congress was lifted. 
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5. To Lord WavelF 


New Delhi 
29th November 1946 


Dear Lord Wavell, 

May I write to you again about affairs in Datia State. You had suggested 
some days ago that the Political Adviser might discuss this matter with me. 
But I have not seen him yet and perhaps he has gone out of Delhi. 

I feel that things have come to such a pass in Datia that very urgent action 
is necessary. Repeated references are made to me about it by my colleagues 
in the States and elsewhere^ and I can hardly remain silent on the subject. 
What you told me during our recent interview^ was based, no doubt, on the 
report you had received from the Political Department which means from the 
Resident of the area concerned. As things have developed, it seems clear that 
the Resident is an important party to the dispute and his account must 
necessarily be a one-sided account. My own information, which is based on 
some knowledge also during the last few years, does not fit in with that 
account. In any event, I am not particularly interested in the Maharaja but I 
am greatly interested in the people of the State. There has been an extra- 
ordinary upheaval there against what has been done by the Resident. It is 
clear that the Resident’s action is in entire opposition to the wishes of the 
people. There is no communal problem essentially involved. Intervention 
by the Political Department in this way puts that department in direct 
opposition to the people everywhere and the department suffers in public 
esteem. As it is, there is a great deal of feeling against the Political Depart- 
ment, both in the States and the rest of India. 

I have not troubled you with numerous other complaints which I continue 
to receive about the Political Department’s activities in various States. There 
is at present a very widespread feeling against it and something should be 
done to meet this feeling. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. Crown Representative Records (microfilm). National Archives of India; also available 
in J.N. Collection. 

2. Seth Govind Das and Pattabhi Sitaramaj^a, who toured Datia State, reported that 
the situation in Datia had been grossly mishandled by the representatives of the 
PoIitic.ll Department. 

3. Sec ante, section 3(111), item 9. 
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will keep in mind. If Sir Mirza Ismail wants to meet any of you, no objection 
should be raised. Normally any formal conversation should be carried on 
with responsible office-bearers of the organization. But if other prominent 
members are invited socially or otherwise to meet Sir Mirza Ismail, there is 
no objection to their meeting him, but it should be made clear that any 
responsible approach should be made to the office-bearers who represent the 
organisation. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


KASHMIR 


1. Telegram fo Jialal Kilam^ 


Your telegram.’ Certainly prefer appeal immediately and find out where 

AuJ n ^^heb IS kept now’ and inform me. Convey my greeting to Begum 
Abdullah and tell her not to worry. 


1. Printed in National Herald, 14 September 1946. 

Sheikh Abdullah,’ informed Nehru that Abduliah had 
Nehru’s adS imprisonment on charges of sedition and sought 

insufficiem AbduUah went on hunger-strike in protest against 

Reasijail Jammu and was subsequently moved to 

^S^abSS™"’ 


3. 


4. 


2. To Lord WavelB 


Dear Lord Wavell, September 16th 1946 

S'ng >0 Taw wwt •“ “"8 « it is 

going ha,e widespread reperenssions all over India, and more especially 
I. Sardar Patel's Correspondence 1945-50, Vol. I, p. 22. 
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present context to accept executive responsibility provided the context is a 
proper one. That context, to some extent, wll come into being if the reform 
scheme is put aside and if a sufficient measure of executive responsibility is 
offered. Even so this can only be considered as a temporary measure to give 
place to an entirely new scheme. 

4. Our objective must continue to be full responsible government, but we 
should not start civil disobedience for this objective. If any satisfactory 
interim arrangement is provided for, we might accept it but only if it appears 
to lead to basic changes which point towards responsibility. 

5. The non-acceptance of the reform scheme leads to its boycott. This 
boycott should be conducted peacefully in action and language and every- 
thing should be avoided which might produce conflict on a large scale. There 
should on no account be any picketing or hartals. Normal activity should be 
continued, i.e., meetings etc., and specialty individual or group approaches. 

6. It should be realised that the new Prime Minister, Sir Mirza Ismail, is a 
more liberal type of person than usual Ministers in States. He may not be 
able to do much, but it is desirable not to make of him an out-and-out 
opponent. He may be able to help in the future. 

7. The Nizam’ also, from all reports, is at present more favourably inclined 
than previously. No undesirable references to him should be made nor should 
he be irritated. All our propaganda should avoid the personal element. 

8. In view of the communal situation in India care should be taken not to 
raise communal issues nor to do anything which might result in a communal 
clash. 

9. Generally speaking normal activities of the State Congress should be 
pursued peacefully and every effort made to consolidate the State Congress. 

10. The situation being a rapidly changing one in India as a whole, we 
should carefully watch it and adapt ourselves to it. Our main objective 
should be to consolidate the State Congress and not to predpitate a crisis. 
In this way strength W'ill be gained, and when any trial of strength comes the 
State Congress will be able to function effectively. 

These arc some general suggestions which I hope you and your colleagues 


3. Mir Osman Ali (1SS&-1967); succeeded cs Niram in 191 1 ; RaJemmuth of Hj-derab.id 
from Januar>' 1950 till its dissolution as a State in NoVTmbcr 1956, 
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3. The Trial of Sheikh Abdullah^ 


Kashmir has been very much in the news for some months past. Ordinarily 
looked upon as a tourist resort, a country famous throughout history for its 
loveliness and climate, it has attracted an increasing number of people from 
year to year. 

But It was not its beauty or its attraction for the tourist that brought it in 
the news in the spring and summer of 1946. Another aspect of this mountain 
country, which nature has placed like a crown on the brow of India was 
constantly thrust before the eyes of millions in the rest of India and’even 
abroad. This was not a thing of beauty. It was ugly in the extreme for this 
aspect was compounded of extreme poverty and misery, of authoritarian and 
despotic rule in the interest of a few while crushing the many, and of a fierce 
suppression of the unhappy people of the State. 

r happens in Kashmir has a certain importance for the rest of 

India but recent events there have had an even greater importance, for the 
people s struggle and its fierce repression became symbols of a larger struggle 

whereTeSr’ of the Sta4 in India 

aeainst the nut seething discontent, both political and economic, 

irsVateflo Tf ' The people of 

was a SnU sy«JPathy towards the people of Kashmir and there 

doubt ™th them. The Rulers of many States, no 

thauhefr owf Se ""f ^ encouraged the Kashmir authorities and felt 

fate of .hi, 

usXtowT™.^ " “T and strength behind them 

Ssheikh Mnhn^^^^ symbolise that movement, 

of the urge of the K^hmir became the living and outstanding symbol 

Sheikh Abdullah became someU.^ freedom. Thus also the trial of 

vidual- it was the trini r.f i, ™uch more than the trial of an indi- 
correct to say that, in the ulUmie ' ‘’ 1 °?'®'. P'Aaps it wouid be more 
public opinion of the State n, aa® tt was the trial before the bar of 

river of .Lg“afp;^,.arto“^ '» a'®" “a® 

his.V^rhr£‘‘,S,nr.™r ‘S ’’®“-“® <° «-® l®aaons of 

find that India is on the verge 01^04^^^°,? happenings. Just when we 

ties, totally oblivious of this fart Kashmir authori- 

desire for freedorA rea own people and their 

m. A real people s movement can never be crushed in this 

New Be^, .4 Septet. r94S. Inl«on to ..W ,,,,, 
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among the States people. This is the recent sentence of three years’ imprison- 
ment given to Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah in Kashmir. You know a good 
deal of the background of this case and of the events in Kashmir. You know 
also that I have been personally involved in this matter and the Congress 
Working Committee assumed responsibility in regard to it.^ The Committee 
was reluctant to take any steps which might lead to further complications, 
but at the same time it felt strongly about it and I believe a communication 
was sent on their behalf to i he Maharaja of Kashmir.^ Now that this trial has 
resulted in what is, I believe, the maximum sentence and conditions in 
Kashmir continue to be as bad as ever, the Congress Working Committee at 
their next meeting, which will be held soon, will no doubt give attention to 
Kashmir and take such steps as they may consider suitable. 

There are several cases still pending in Kashmir. One of these is against 
my secretary, Pandit Dwarkanath Kachru, who was arrested simply because 
he was with me when I went there on the first occasion. For months now he 
has been in imprisonment and his trial does not begin.'* Indeed, I do not 
know what the case is about because all he did was to be with me. 

I understand that next month elections to the Kashmir State Assembly 
will take place. A large number of members of the Assembly and prospective 
candidates are in prison, or in detention, and I am told that every obstruction 
is being placed in the way of the Kashmir National Conference^ in order to 
prevent them from taking any effective part in these elections. 

All these matters, as well as other happenings, are producing a sense of 
anger in Kashmir itself and outside. We are trying to avoid as far as possible 
any step which might lead to unpleasant happenings in the hope that matters 
would adjust themselves and the State authorities might change their policy 
in a manner which will not affect their prestige. They have evidently not 
done so and things will take their course now. I cannot remain a silent 
spectator of these events when my own colleagues are concerned and when I 
believe the State authorities have functioned in a most objectionable manner. 
Nor can the Congress remain silent and impassive. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

2. The Working Committee in June 1946, requesting Nehru to return to Delhi for nego- 
tiations with the Cabinet Mission, assured him that the Congress would make his 
cause in Kashmir its own. 

3. On 20 June 1946, Maulana Azad had requested the Maharaja to postpone Sheikh 
Abdullah’s trial to facilitate Nehru’s early return to Delhi. See also Selected Works 
Vol. 15, p. 388. 

4. Dwarkanath Kachru, General Secretary of the Indian States People’s Conference, was 
arrested at Kohala on 19 June 1946 and then taken to Domel where Nehru and his 
party were. 

5. A punitive tax was imposed, mostly on sellers of newspapers, mainly to weaken the 
candidates put up by the National Conference in the coming elections. 
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3. In view of the increasingly diflScult economic situation all over India, 
this trouble in the States may well lead to bigger upheavals. I am afraid that 
the static character of the State administration, at a time when everyone is 
looking forward to change, is chiefly responsible for this increasing conflict. 
The vague promises made of rapid reforms and in some cases of responsible 
government have not been kept. 

4. I should like to draw your special attention to the state of affairs in 
Kashmir where for the last eight months a bitter struggle involving severe 
repression of the people has gone on. Eight months of effort and the utilisa- 
tion of the full machinery of the State has not succeeded in repressing the 
popular movement there. This failure itself is evidence of the futility of the 
methods employed. But though these efforts have failed, Kashmir is being 
pushed forward to the verge of ruin and people there are suffering from great 
hardships. Their leaders continue in prison and the people have been harassed 
in some ways which can only be termed inhuman. It is terribly cold there 
now and people lack food and fuel, the two essential needs. There are charges 
of gross partiality and corruption in the State administration. There is mass 
unemployment and the only people who seem to flourish are some State 
employees and the black-marketeers. With properly organised control of 
foodstuffs, fuel and other essentials, some relief might have been given. I fear 
that the policy of the Kashmir State is leading to a catastrophe. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1. To the Raja of Phalfan^ 


New Delhi 
8th September 1946 

My dear Raja Saheb,^ 

I am sorry for the delay in answering your letter of the 24th August. You 
will, however, appreciate that all of us here have been very much preoccupied 
during the past few weeks. 


1 . 

% 


A.I.S.P.C. File No. 45/1946, pp. 21-25, N.M.M.L. 

(1896-1978); ruler of Phaltan in Satara district; M.P.C.C. 
President and Munster in Bombay, 1950-56. 
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way, much less can it be crushed when India herself is putting an end to 
foreign rule. 

Because of all these factors, recen events in Kashmir have assumed an 
all-India importance and the trial of Sheikh Abdullah has a particular 
significance. I am glad that a record of this trial is being published, for this 
will bring many new facts before the public and help them to understand 
what has been happening in Kashmir and what happens or may happen in 
many another State in India. 

The story of this brave struggle against the armed forces of the State has 
not ended by this trial. That story will go on till it reaches the logical end 
which can only be the establishment of freedom in Kashmir within the larger 
framework of a free and independent India. Meanwhile Sheikh Abdullah and 
many of his colleagues lie in prison and to them we send our comradely 
greetings. 


4, To Lord WavelB 


New Delhi 
23 January 1947 


Dear Lord Wavel', 

You are, no doubt, following the situation in a number of Indian States. 
There is a progressive deterioration, and in many States some kind of conflict 
is going on between the authorities and the people. During the last few 
months I have tried my utmost to avoid such a conflict and to restrain the 
people’s organisations. Their complaint has been, however, that aggressive 
action is taken by the authorities just at a time when there is talk of funda- 
mental changes and, when the people of the States were looking fonvard to 
the introduction of a democratic form of government, they have to face 
instead repressive action by the authorities. I am afraid this will lead, as it 
has already led to some extent, to grave consequences. 

2. I do not know what attitude the Political Department takes in such 
matters. But it is the common report, and even some Rulers of States have 
confirmed it, that the Political Department disapproves of any substantia' 
reforms. I have had some very surprising reports about this attitude of the 
Political Department. 

1. 77ie Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. 9, pp. 540-541. 
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constituent assembly is made really representative of the people concerned. 
You say that in almost all the Deccan States there are Legislative Assemblies 
which might send their representatives chosen by the elected element in 
them. I do not know what the franchise of these Legislative Assemblies is. 
If it is a narrow franchise, then it will not be truly representative of the 
people . Possibly in such cases an addition can be made. That is, the consti- 
tuent assembly might consist of representatives of elected members of the 
Legislative Assemblies plus other representatives of the public, where neces- 
sary, such as Praja Mandals, etc., plus some representatives of the present 
administrations. Such a constituent assembly could consider not only the 
problem of the Union, but also the problem of the whole constitution for 
the States and the Union, that is, provided they agree to the Union. Before 
such a constituent assembly is convened or meets some kind of a basis should 
be laid down and the approach indicated. The only possible approach is 
an acceptance of responsible democratic government. That is to say, if the 
States declare in favour of responsible government and convene the consti- 
tuent assembly on a wide basis with the object of giving effect to their decla- 
ration in such form as the assembly might think fit and proper this would 
remove the objections of various people and create a favourable atmosphere 
for discussion. Any limitations placed in the way of the constituent assembly 
will be highly undesirable and will simply irritate the people concerned. 

Naturally whatever decision is arrived at it would have to fit in with the 
larger scheme of things in India, that is, the final decisions of the all-India 
Constituent Assembly. 

These are some suggestions for your consideration and the consideration 
of your brother rulers. I am sending copies of this letter to Sardar Vallabh- 
bhai Patel and Shri Shankarrao Deo. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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The answer to the question of forming a Union of the Deccan States^ 
must inevitably depend on the popular reaction to the proposal. Such a 
Union would have no strength or coherence or unity unless it represented the 
popular will. Normally speaking, a Union of small States is desirable. This 
adds to their resources and improves the quality of their administration. 
But at the same time it has to be seen whether such a Union is going to be 
an organic one, or just an administrative putting together of various States. 
We have first of all to examine the whole background, geographical, linguis- 
tic, etc., and then finally comes the most important aspect of the question, 
that is, the desire of the people concerned. Any step taken, even a right step, 
without the consultation and concurrence of the people is likely to lead to 
their opposition and this might defeat any scheme. 

I understand that there is a considerable amount of opposition on behalf 
of Praja Mandals and people’s organisations in some of the Deccan States 
to the proposal for Union. 1 have not gone into this matter carefully, but 
some of the arguments advanced seem to have force. For instance, the 
Deccan States are rather spread out, are not contiguous, and areas are 
separated from one another with islands here and there. This obviously 
would come in the way of administrative as well as economic development. 

Nevertheless, in spite of this, there may be a balance of advantage in 
favour of a Union. Ultimately, I have little doubt that the autonomous 
units to the Indian federation will have to be compact and big enough to 
support an advanced and progressive policy for the unit. Any arrangement 
made now which does not satisfy the various criteria for a unit of the federa- 
tion is likely to be a temporary arrangement which will have to be revised 
later on. This is no bar to the arrangement being made now, though it is an 
important consideration. 

The whole point turns on this. How are you to get the people's representa- 
tives to consider any such scheme and give their decision? Mahatma Gandhi, 

I believe, advised that the first step to be taken was for responsible govern- 
ment to be given by each State. That, I think, is the proper approach. The 
objection raised to that is that it may delay matters at this stage. I do not 
personally see that there should be any considerable delay. The decision 
to give responsible government can be taken without any delay whatever. 
The actual changeover to it may take some little time. 

It is proposed in your letter of the 17th August addressed to your brother 
rulers that a kind of constituent assembly might be called to consider the 
proposal for the Union. This is certainly worth considering, provided the 

3. The initiative in the formation of a Union was first taken by some Deccan States in 
May 1946 and the Union came into existence by early 1947. The Deccan States group 
consisted of 17 States— Kolhapur, Akalkot, Aundh, Bhor, Jamkhandi. Janjira, Jath, 
Kurundwad Sr. Kurundwad Jr. Miraj Sr. Miraj Jr. Mudhol, Phaltan, Ramdurg, 
Sangli, Savnoor and Savantwadi — and one estate — Wadi Estate. 
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on his way to Kabul. He intends meeting you and the Governor and dis- 
cussing some of the Frontier problems, more specially the problems of the 
tribal areas. 

As you can well realise all of us have been very much exercised since we 
heard about the bombing of the Shabi Khels in Waziristan. This began on 
the 1st of August but none of us knew anything about it till a few days ago. 
As soon as I heard about it I made enquiries and some of the facts were 
placed before me. The matter was complicated because the War Depart- 
ment was also involved and I was told that there was a possibility of the 
whole incident ending fairly soon. I took urgent steps to have the matter 
placed before the Cabinet. Just then I learnt that a settlement had almost 
been reached and that all bombing operations had stopped. I was greatly 

pleased to learn of this. e J 


But of course the whole question of Frontier policy remains and we are 
going to consider it soon formally at a Cabinet meeting. I need not tell you 

IhIT discussed them with you and 

must be ended. We have to adopt a completely new approach, a friendly 

k^laoTraT time we cannot tolerate murder^ 

e^t ImlhoH of ° What- 

hnmiv ^ ^ Of dealing with these may be, it should not be by bombing, 

Sst pSky® " population is hateful and is opposed entirely to our 


BadshaSnI?i^r to be considered fully in consultation with you, 
come ove^rthe F r P^^^l^l^ I "light myself 

possiblv to visit to confer with you and 

Tan to be 1 ^t the moment I am very busy and I 

Te bonder ro^hatT f our general policy before I go to 

matter at a formal Cab^ne^^ considered this 

I have aeea a let ”"d t (his connection 

Provi„cewhiehy?„ “sthavelr/^^^ ^ the Goven.or of the Frontier 

agreeing with some of the suggestions ma'dr' '1'? “ 

matter of fact it becomes u that letter and note. As a 

approach them the next dav fnr^ ^ bomb people when we have to 

this iatter connection also ]; vStT^rf? 1° •"= I” 

hope that we shall be able to aet sn ^ necessary, but I 

tribes to join us in the Advisory Comm-ft^^j?^ elected representatives of the 
Advisory Committee here. That matter, however, can 
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1. To Abdul Ghaffar Khan^ 


New Delhi 
14th September 1946 


My dear Badshah Khan, 

I am enclosing a copy of a letter which I am sending to Dr. Khan Sahib. 
I am sending this copy so as to avoid having to write about the same matters 
again. 

I need not tell you that we have all been greatly troubled by the Waziristan 
operations. We have discussed these matters with you in the past and I am 
in full agreement with your own views about them. We shall endeavour to 
give effect to a new policy in consonance with those views and we want all 
your help and cooperation in this matter. I hope and trust that these opera- 
tions have ended now and that some kind of a settlement has been reached. 
But the wider problem has to be considered soon. 

I do hope that you will come here for the Working Committee and the 
A.I.C.C. meetings which are very important from every point of view. This 
will enable us to discuss with you further tribal problems and to take your 
advice in the matter. 

Yunus went away to Bombay yesterday but he hopes to be back on the 
occasion of the A.I.C.C. meeting. 

I hope you are keeping well. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


1. File No. 201-PS/46-PMS. 


2. To Khan Sahifai 


New Delhi 
14 September 1946 


My dear Khan, 

I am sending this letter through Weightman,^ the Secretary of the External 
Affairs Department. He is going on leave and is passing through Peshawar 

1. File No. 201-re/46-PMS. 

2. Hugh Weighfman (1898-1949); entered Indian Civil Service, 1922; Iransfcrred to 
Indian Political Service, 1929; served in Assam, Central India, Baluchistan and 
Bahrain (Persian Gulf); Deputy Secretary and later Joint Secretary, External Affairs 
Department, 1940-44; Revenue Commissioner, Baluchistan, 1944-45; Secretary to 
Government of India, External Affairs Department, 1946-47. 
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4, To Mehr Chand Khanna’ 


New Delhi 
1st October 1946 


My dear Mehr Chand, 

Your letter of the 27th September about the kidnapping of five Hindus from 
Shakerdara was handed to me this morning.^ I am enquiring into this 
matter and we shall of course do what we can. I suggest to you, however, to 
find out all the facts from the Governor or the Chief Secretary of your 
province who will know more about this than we do here. We are also com- 
municating with them. 

I intend to visit the Frontier and the tribal areas about the middle of this 
month. Probably I shall reach Peshawar on the 15th and spend about a week 
round about the Frontier. I hope Badshah Khan will accompany me. I 
should like Dr. Khan Sahib also to come, if he is free. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. Department of External Affairs, File No. 8{49)-NWA/46, p. 13/corr., National 
Archives of India. 

2. Khanna wrote that five Hindus, who had been kidnapped by tribals from Shakerdara 
in Kohat district two months earlier, had still not been released. 


5. To Khan Sahib^ 


New Delhi 
1st October 1946 


My dear Khan, 

As you perhaps know, I propose to visit the Frontier areas about the middle 
of this month. I intend reaching Peshawar on the 15th by plane and spend- 
ing the day there. I should like to have talks about Frontier policy with you, 
Badshah Khan and the Governor. Next day we hope to go to the tribal areas . 
and we shall spend a few days there in various parts. I am anxious to have 
Badshah Khan with me. If you could accompany us it would be excellent, 
but I do not know how much time you will be able to give. Anyhow, I want 
to have a long talk with you about these matters. 

1. Ftle No. 201-PS/46-PMS. Nehru wrote in similar terms to Abdul Ghaffar Khan. 
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wait for a while and probably the Constituent Assembly is not likely to meet 
for a couple of months or so. 

There are many other matters which I should like to discuss with Badshah 
Khan and you. It would be a good thing if you and Badshah Khan could 
come here next week when the A.I.C.C. meets. I hope in any event that 
Badshah Khan will come for the Working Committee and the A.I.C.C. 
meetings. We have very important matters to consider and decisions to take 
about our whole policy which would alfect not only the Interim Government 
but Congress organization and indirectly the Frontier Province. I should 
like all the A.I.C.C. representatives from the Frontier to come to this meeting. 

We have tremendous problems to face and we want Ihe advice and co- 
operation of all our friends. For my part I have full confidence that we shall 
not only face them but solve them. But this means hard work and the fullest 
cooperation amongst all of us. You in the Frontier have your own peculiar 
and difficult problems. If our Government here can be of any help to you 
please let me know and we shall do our best. For the rest the burden has to 
be borne by you and your colleagues, and I earnestly trust that all of you 
will pull together and thus face and overcome all difficulties. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 


3. To Ahmad Nawaz Khan^ 


New Delhi 
17th September 1946 


Dear Nawab Sahib,^ 

I thank you for your telegram.^ I agree with you that the Frontier people 
love freedom. Certainly, we do not want to limit their freedom in any way 
in regard to grouping or otherwise. Our own view is that grouping should 
be optional. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. FUe No. 53-PS/46-PMS. 

2. Nawab of Dera Ismail Khan. 

3. Nawaz Khan requested Nehru to “make grouping question optional and protect us 
from slavery, subjugation and subordination of Punjab Province.” 
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7. To Khan Sahib’ 


New Delhi 
10th October 1946 


My dear Khan, 

As you know, Sir Olaf Caroe came here yesterday and we had a talk about 
my forthcoming Frontier tour. He was rather perturbed about it and did 
not like the timing of it just at present.^ However, I hope I have explained 
the matter sufficiently to him and pointed out that any postponement of 
the tour would have unfortunate results. 

He also felt, as was natural for him, that the tour should not be a political 
one or party one. To some extent I agreed with him. I do not want to go to 
the Frontier for party purposes or narrow political purposes but rather as 
a representative of the Interim Government to convey our friendly greetings 
to the tribal folk and to have informal talks with them. I do not propose 
to discuss with them any detailed matters of policy or to commit myself in 
any way at this stage. I want to hear what they say. 

Although I am going as a representative of Government I cannot wholly 
divest myself of my other capacities. Indeed I do not wish to do so. I cannot 
divide myself into compartments. 

About my programme there, it is not possible for me to draw it up and 
I have to leave it to Sir Olaf Caroe and my department here. It really docs 
not matter very much how many places I visit on this occasion. I want to 
spend some little time in Peshawar to talk with you, Badshah Khan and 
others. I want to visit the Sardaryab Centre.’ I do not think on this occasion 
I shall have the time or the opportunity to discuss internal provincial 
matters, though to some extent no doubt you and I will have a talk about 
them. 

Badshah Khan and you will accompany me, I hope, during my tour, as 
also the Secretary' of our department here and one or two others. We cannot 
add to this number easily because we shall be going by air to many places 
and there is lack of accommodation. 

As for the people wc meet, this will inevitably have to be largely arranged 
by the Political Agents. You can discuss this matter with Sir Olaf Caroe and 
make any suggestions that you like because I want to meet all kinds of 
people. I do not want any formal jirgas or meetings, but rather informal 
talks. In this matter you will of course consult Badshah Khan also. 


I. Fi!: No. ;0I-PS,Mf>-rMS. 


Carw had tclrpraphid to Wavell on 29 September that if Nehru’s visit "is carried out 
et t^.s moment and before I/r.tjjue comes to terms I am convinced that serious tribal 
rt_v.!C’M .mmt be expected and that any hope of securing coalition is likely to be 


3. Tt?; main centre of tlw Khud.ai ythidmadgars on the bank- of the Sardaryab. 
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Weightman has sent me a long letter about his conversation with you. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 


6. To Malik Samar Khan^ 


Dear Malik Sahib, 

I have received the telegram which you and Malik Atta Khan, Maulana 
Ghulam Mohammad, Malik Mir Akbar Khan and Malik Mouzullah Khan 
had sent me.^ I am grateful for your message and I trust that you will convey 
my thanks to the other signatories of the telegram also. 

I am deeply interested in the welfare of the tribal territory and I hope that 
I shall be of service to the people of this territory. We want to approach 
them as friends and to try to understand their diflSculties and to remove them. 
It is not our desire to interfere with the freedom they possess but rather to 
help them in every way to better their condition. 

We should like them to come into closer contact with their neighbours in 
the Frontier Province and in India as a whole, so that we may get to know 
each other better. 

I hope to visit the tribal areas myself, if possible, next month and to meet 
you and other friends then. We can discuss together what we should do to 
improve the condition of these areas and the people who live there. 

With all good wishes to you and to your friends, 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. Printed in Thc'Hinduztan Times, 2 October 1946. 

2. The telegram dated 21 September read: “We, residents of the tribal tem’torj', pay our 
heartiest greetings on deserved success of getting reins of the Government. As brothers 
we expect better treatment than Britishers and arc prepared to support the cause of 
freedom %vith heart and soul whenever desired for our motherland.” 
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avoiding as far as possible controversies and arguments. If you and Dr. 
Khan Sahib are with me, we shall be able to have full talks. I think it is 
best to leave the drawing up of the programme to the officials in charge. 
This is a novel experience for them as it is going to be for me and I want to 
smooth the way for all concerned. 

I have suggested that I might go to the Sardaryab Centre on my way back 
on the last day of my visit. I hope you agree. Please have a talk with Dr. 
Khan and make any suggestions that you think proper. He will then talk 
with Sir Olaf Caroe and the programme will be finally fixed up. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 


9. A Mission of Love^ 


Jawaharlal Nehru : Mine is a mission of love and I have no desire to rule 
over you. 

fov^dgTty ^ 

as thev people, who get Government money^ and act 

for ffie e! ahli f ° f India’s freedom and 
£ We wan government consisting of all communi- 

ties. We want you also to be completely free of foreign rule. 

rakd bvam ^,1,'/“ °? to be 

bnhamoered " w. tat the Wazirs’ freedom was 


unhampered. 

politics. 


. Ml ^ It , ° ireeaom was 

will talk to Mr. Jinnah if we want to discuss Indian 


Jinnahifyoulike^^^^shalf^ struggle for freedom. Get M 

to achieve complete freedom^Ld notT^w^onf 

17 October Razmak ^ 

2. It was British poUcy to pay large sums of S^aS 
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I shall Stay with you in Peshawar both on the first day of my arrival and 
on the last day of my visit. In the tribal territory I am told that arrangements 
for stay will have to be in the messes. I do not mind this myself though I 
would have preferred a more intimate way of stay with the people there, 
but I think we had better not insist on this and leave arrangements in the 
hands of the officials in charge. 

A provisional programme has been drawn up and you will get a copy of 
this from Sir Olaf Caroe. I have no suggestions to make about it. I think 
it is better for me to visit the Sardaryab Centre on my return to Peshawar 
when I can discuss with friends my impressions of the tour. 

I should like you to discuss with Badshah Khan my provisional programme 
and then have full discussion about various matters with Sir Olaf Caroe. 
We propose to reach Peshawar by air on the morning of the 16th and to 
spend six or seven days in the tribal territory and the Frontier Province. 

I have been told by Sir Olaf Caroe that some people may not like my 
visiting the tribal areas at this time. Perhaps this is so. I am sorry for this. 
So far as I am concerned I do not wish to raise political or communal issues 
during my visit. Public meetings should therefore be avoided, though I shall 
of course address the people at the Sardaryab Centre when I go there. 

This visit of mine, being on a somewhat different level from my normal 
private visits, should be treated as such. I want to give most of my time to 
talks and discussions. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 


8. To Abdul GhafTar Khan^ 


New Delhi 
10th October 1946 


My dear Badshah Khan, 

Thank you for your note of the 6th October. I have written to Dr. Khan 
Sahib and I enclose a copy of this letter for your information.* I realise the 
significance of what you say in your letter and appreciate it. It is possible 
that I may not be able to meet all the people I should like to meet, but it 
does not matter very much on this occasion. I want to have a general survey 

1. File No. 201-PS/46-PMS. 

2. See the preceding item. 
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notice, has given them a particular mental outlook and make-up not to be 
found among olBcers in any other part of India. From my Frontier visit, 
I have found that Frontier officials have quite a different policy which is a 
‘strange Frontier policy”. Officials in the Frontier give themselves airs all 
their own. It was the same with officers in the Punjab about 25 years ago. 
They have somewhat changed now. But even now they are different from the 
officers in the rest of India, 

Soon after I took charge I learnt there had been a bombardment in 
Waziristan.^ It is worth your noting that I first came to know of it 
through Badshah Khan’s statement.'’ When I tried to understand this 
question,^ intricate and baffling, problems stood up before me and assumed 
formidable proportions. I, therefore, decided to personally visit the tribal 
areas and grapple with these difficult problems. Difficulties are there to be 
overcome. 

Do not commit the mistake of thinking that assumption of office does 
not mean real power. Power has come to us due to the revolutionary 
urge among the masses. The old order is ending and we are on the threshold 
of a new era. We may not have real power today, but it is soon coming to 
our hands. 

3. According to a press statement issued on 6 September 1946 certain areas of Waziristan 
were bombed as a punitive action. 

4. Badshah Khan stated on 6 September 1946 that he had just learnt of mass aerial 
bombardment in Waziristan. 

5. On 22 June, some Pathans of the Bromi Khel tribe abducted the Political Agent and 
his party and demanded a ransom. As a result, in August and September some of their 
villages were bombed. 


12. Science in War and in Peace^ 


The old approach to the tribal area has been unsuccessful. We have spent 
vast sums of money in the past but to no purpose. The basic factor is the 
economic life of this country. You cannot win over a people by punitive 
expe itions. You can only win them over by treating them exactly as if they 

officers, Wana, 19 October 1946, From The Hindu and The Hindustan 
imes of 21 October 1946. 
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10. The Army in a Free India^ 


I am delighted to meet the Indian troops here and am grateful for the recep- 
tion you have given me. For a long time there has been a barrier between 
us. That wall is now crumbling away. The Indian army has won for itself 
a great name throughout the world. Now you should, in the cause of your 
own country, show that prowess you have hitherto shown in fighting for 
others. We have varied and important tasks facing us and we have many 
responsibilities. We have to rid India of the curse of poverty and improve 
the tone of our life. Today we hear talk of India’s independence. But what 
does that mean? This independence is for all the forty crores of Indians, 
irrespective of caste, creed or colour. In an independent India, everyone 
will be equal. 

A country’s independence is protected by soldiers. In India all classes will 
have to protect her independence. We do not want to deprive anyone of his 
independence. On the other hand we want to enlarge everyone’s freedom. In 
the grand structure that we wish to erect in India, there will be a place for 
everyone. Jai Hind. 

1. Address to Indian soldiers and civilians at Razmak, 17 October 1946, From The 
Hindu, 20 October 1946. 


11. A “Strange Frontier Policy’’^ 


I am visiting the Frontier after six years^ during which the world passed 
through a great struggle. I come this time in a new capacity, as a Member 
of the Government. The tribal question which so far has never been en- 
trusted to any Indian Executive Councillor has been en rusted to me. 

Most of the officers in my department spent their lives and had earlier 
tra ning in the N.W.F.P., tribal areas or Baluchistan, Their work here, I 

1. Speech at Peshawar, 19 October 1946. From The Hindustan Times, 21 October 1946. 
i: Nehru visited the Frontier in January 1938. See Selected Works, Vol. 8, section 6. 
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13. Appeal fo Pathansfor Cooperation^ 


As Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan has already told you, times are changing 
fast. I come to you because in view of the changing times we are all looking 
forward into the future to shape our destiny. 

Everyone wants freedom. For many years we have been fighting for free- 
dom. You too have been bravely standing up against the enemy. Now we 
have come to you to discuss with you how we can — ^both of us — ^be free. It 
is not desired that either we suppress you or you suppress us. Neither of us 
wants imperialist rule over us. 

We wish that everyone should have a Government of their own people 
and should be free. Freedom should be based on three fundamental 
principles. First, all should be free, not merely the Princes and higher classes 
but everyone of the poorest; secondly, there should be no suppression of one 
community by another but both should cooperate; and, thirdly, common 
prosperity should be built on goodwill of both. 

You Pathans are a brave and hardy people. But you must give up fighting 
among yourselves. That only places you more and more into the hands of 
other people. We shall help you as much as possible if you want our help. 
If you don’t want our help, you will not have it. It will be entirely your 
choice. Nothing is to be forced on you. United we shall go a long way on 
the road to freedom. 

Neither we nor you want suppression. Everyone should have a Govern- 
ment of the people and all should be free. But how can there be freedom 
when the people are poor? We have to remove poverty, improve supplies, 
and provide education. We must be happy as well as free, and we can be 
one of the leading nations of the world. You know that in the past India 
was a prosperous country to which people from all parts of the world came. 
Then we lost that glory. The foundation of our regeneration should be based 
on cooperation of everyone. 


1. Spewh at Jandola (Waziristan). 19 October 1946. From The Hindustan Times. 
21 October 1946. 
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were your own people. Of course crime must be prevented. But in modern 
theoiy of crime, even in case of an individual criminal, jurists try to penetrate 
through the act of crime to the entire environment which is responsible for 
the crime. Just as there are individuals with undeveloped minds, similarly 
there may be a whole people who are immature. Such a people require 
education to develop their minds including the scope for modern vocation. 
To this end we must lend our efforts. 

As for the role of the national army in free India I would like to say that 
the army of free India must have the best weapons possible and the scientists 
and industrialists of India must place such weapons in their hands to safe- 
guard India’s newly won freedom. If we must have a force we must have 
the best. 

I can give examples in history where superior weapons had made all the 
difference between victory or defeat — destruction of Rome by Attilla, the 
gun that gave Babar an empire in India. Scientific research and weapons go 
hand in hand. Those who have made the greatest advance in science and 
have the industry to back such researchhave the best weapons. See the atomic 
bomb which threatened to make other weapons obsolete. Before the war, 
leading nations were engaged in a race to capture nuclear energy. The 
Germans lost the race by two or three months, otherwise the course of history 
would have been changed. 

India today is inspired by a dynamic urge. On the one hand there is this 
urge and on the other is the economic crisis. There is a race between this 
urge and the economic crisis — one symptom of which was the Bengal famine. 
Who will win in this race? 

Although yet faltering like a patient getting up from the sickbed or a 
prisoner released from jail, India is today among the four great powers of 
the world, other three being America, Russia and China. But in point of 
resources India has a greater potential than China. 

It is difficult for anyone now to stop the rise of India. 

Indians have shown that they can use weapons placed in their hands. If 
further opportunity arises, they will show it again. I am glad that the barrier 
between the army and the people is now gone. India’s future army would 
be a nationalised army and not, as has been misnamed, an Indianised army. 

The key to removal of poverty and to raising of the standard of life by 
the provisions of better houses, education and food is the development of 
heavy industries. A dozen nation-building schemes of huge dimensions are 
already in hand and, if there is no war for the next ten years, these should 
by then be complete, giving India a unique position in certain directions of 
economic effort especially irrigation. Progress will be hastened by hard work 
and scientific research. 

Therefore I want that our own scientists should be the foremost in the 
world. 
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16. Assurance to Pathans‘ 


Today the great tree known as British Raj which has been overshadowing 
us and sheltering us is in the process of being uprooted and we will be entirely 
on our own. We want to build up something in its place, and we don’t want 
freedom for India in which one nation will rule over others. 

In fact we want no ruler or despot, but we want a system of Government 
in which every nationality in India will be completely free to govern its own 
affairs. I have come here to learn and to know you and to make myself 
known to you. We will have to face the most intricate common problems 
which have arisen owing to imminent disappearance of the British Raj. 
Obviously, we must sit down together and consult each other in the solving 
of these problems. It is possible that we may have to come again. It is possible 
that your leaders may have to come to New Delhi so that whatever is done 
is done in conference without fear of misunderstandings or misconceptions 
on either side. 

1. Speech at a meeting at Malakand, 20 October 1946. From The Hindustan Times, 
22 October 1946. 


17. Olaf Caroe’s Note on Interview with Nehru^ 


He made no d rect charge that Political Agents had been behind the demons- 
trations, but he accused our Indian subordinates of this kind of machina- 
tion. He also charged the Political Agents in the Khyber and the Malakand 
(both happen to be Indians), and I gathered the Deputy Commissioners of 
Peshawar and Mardan also, with inefficiency in having been unable to 
prevent the demonstrations. I had told him, a party approach to the tribal 
problem was bound to fail,... but it was fatal to take round a party politician 
like Abdul Ghaffar Khan.... His answer to this was a tirade against the 

1. Held at Malakand on 20 October 1946. Olaf Caroe’s letter to Wavell, 23 October 1946. 

Extracts. R/3/1/92, 1.O.L.R., London. 
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14. Telegram to Vallabhbhai PateP 


Peshawar 
20 October 1946 


Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
New Delhi 

Just returned from Khyber. Am going Malakand this afternoon. Don’t worry 
about exaggerated colourful press reports. Am thoroughly enjoying myself. 
Am quite well. Returning Delhi twentysecond forenoon with Dr. Khan 
Saheb. Inform Bapu. 


Jawaharlal 


1. Sardar Patel’s Correspondence 1945-50, Vol. 3, p. 292. 


15. The Future of Wazirlstan^ 


The jirgas at Miranshah and Razmak did not utter a word of protest apinst 
the recent bombardment in Waziristan, which affected their very being. 
Instead they protested against what happened at Calcutta, t ousan s o 
miles oflf.^ It is a striking fact. 

Waziristan has rich cultivable land but nobody has made P* 

proach to the tribal people and taught them how to eve op eir ° 
resources. It suited certain interests to keep them in t eir presen P 
of ignorance. I am convinced that modem civilization can easi y en e 

lives but nobody has given thought to it. , . 

Some Maliks met me in a jirga in Waziristan. They ge ce ai 
from the Government which other sections of the popu ation o n 


1 . 


2. 


Interview to a foreign press correspondent, Torkham, 20 October 1946. From The 

Hindustan Times, 22 October 1946. harshlv in the 

A tribal Malik accused Nehru’s Government of ttea ing Congress of the 

Indian provinces and threatened to avenge the iU-treatment by the Congress 

Muslims. 
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be would like to get rid of every British official, but that so far as the Frontier 
was concerned he did not know how to replace them. Also I gathered that 
in the India of the future the Frontier will be such small beer that he was 
not very much interested in it. 


19. The Problems of the Tribesmen^ 


I went to the tribal area to meet the brave Pathans and shall go again. We 
fought the biggest empire in the world without faltering; we cannot be 
deterred by goondas, hooligans and stone-throwers. 

If drops of our blood fell on Pathan soil today I regard them as the 
seed which will bring good to all of us — to Pathans and to India. For the 
last five or six days I have tasted some sweet and bitter experiences. Many 
persons tried to stop me and they said, ‘Don’t go to the tribal area’, but I 
felt it my duty to go.^ I am very happy that I came and met you Pathans for 
nothing on earth would I have foregone the experiences of the last few days. 
What are the facts? We had gone there with a message of love to meet the 
people. Some people tried to create disturbance and stones were thrown. 
We had left the arrangements to those whose duty it was to make the arrange- 
ments. But what kind of arrangements were made ? 

I thank the Red Shirts for the magnificent welcome and the address they 
have accorded me. Not for anything on earth would I have foregone the 
experience which I have tasted during the last five days. 


1. Speech at Sardaryab, 21 October 1946. From The Hindu and The Hindustan Times of 
23 October 1946. 

2. Demonstrators stopped Nehru’s car when he left Malakand Fort for Peshawar. They 
threw stones and smashed the windscreen. Nehro, Ghaffar Khan and Khan Sahib 
received minor injuries. 

3. Olaf Caroe, Governor of the North-West Frontier Province, suggested a postpone- 
ment of Nehru’s visit. A number of agency tribes also sent telegrams that a visit to the 
Frontier at this time was ill-advised and undesirable. 
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League, and an assertion that it was not his wont to desert his old friends, of 
whom Abdul Ghaffar Khan was the chief. He also said that he was coming 
again as soon -as he could, and then gave me a lecture on the authoritarian 
habits of the I.C.S.... I asked him what he had achieved by this visit at 
this moment, to which his answer was that he had learnt many things, good 
and bad, and instructed himself.... Finally I asked him why at critical 
junctures he always set out on his own with preconceived and published 
ideas and without hearing the other side, making it hard for him to adjust 
his attitude later. He said he felt himself unable to comment on his own 
proceedings, but one thing he must impress on me, and that was that there 
must be a complete change in the method of Frontier control, and what 
he termed “the romance of the frontier” must come to an end as soon as 
possible. 


18. Note of G.C.S. Curtis' on Talk with Nehru^ 


He first talked at length about the character of the national movement 
and explained the moral damage done to the nation by the British 
police state. He then enlarged on the difference between his Government 
and that of the British. Next with a relevance I could not appreciate he told 
me that the better type of Indian had felt unable to join Government service 
during the last 20 years or so. Then he proceeded to explain that what made 
difficulties between the present Government and the present officials was 
not mistrust but difference of outlook. He agreed that in practice it came to 
the same thing. 

He painted in glowing terms the future of India and emphasised its present 
importance in the world. That led him to talk of the Indian Diplornatic 
Service, to explain that he would want many officers for it, and that English- 
men would not be required. The impression which he left on me was t lat 


1. Held at Malakcnd, 20 October 1946. Curtis’ letter to Olaf Caro^ ^3 

1946. R/3/1/92, I.O.L.R., London. Extracts. Curtis was Deputy Commission . 

Mardan, N.W.F.P. 
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of my blood and the blood of our leader, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, were 
shed today outside the Malakand Fort. I think it is for the good of both the 
Pathans and of India, because they may prove to be the seed of our future 
understanding. I harbour no anger whatsoever against the tribesmen for 
what has happened, because I know they are a simple and innocent people 
who have been incited by others. While you Red Shirts could not contact 
them, others who went to incite them were able to do so.^ They were told by 
these inciters ‘Nehru is coming to snatch away your freedom. He is 
coming to establish Hindu dominion over you. Jawaharlal Nehru caused 
the slaughter of Muslims in Calcutta and other places’. 

In the face of these incitements it was but natural that these tribesmen 
should feel incensed. The tribesmen were told — I do not know by whom — 
that bombing of Waziristan was ordered by the Congress Government. 
Actually bombs were dropped some weeks before Congress assumed office 
at the Centre. We stopped the bombing. The tribesmen are a brave people 
and I have the highest regard for brave people. I want to go to the tribal 
area to meet the tribesmen and I shall go again. Theirs is a complicated 
problem. I do not know what measures and arrangements will be necessary, 
but whatever is done, will be done by mutual consent. 

There are kidnappings, murders and disturbances. These things, of course, 
will be stopped with a strong hand, but this does not mean that there will 
be any interference with the tribesmen’s liberty. In fact their liberties will 
be enlarged. 

Tomorrow I go again to be steeped in a hundred important matters, but 
I assure that the thoughts of the Pathans and their rugged homeland will 
remain deeply imprinted on my mind. 

5. On 22 September 1946, Abdul Ghafifar Khan accused the Muslim League of propa- 
ganda in the tribal areas that Nehru had ordered bombing in Waziristan. In fact, it 
was done without his knowledge. 


20. Telegram to Vijayalakshmi PandiF 


Deeply regret inconvenience caused to you and party at Cairo. Hope rest 
of journey pleasant and suitable accommodation in New York. I am having 

1. 21 October 1946. Ministry of External Affairs, File No. 6{77)-cc/46, p. 169, National 
Archives of India. 
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I come to you not as the Vice-President of the Indian Government but as 
an old comrade. Governments come and go— we do not know how long 
this will last — but our relations will for ever remain unchanged. 

After fifty years of struggle, we are about to be free but hundreds of diffi- 
culties face us. We cannot allow these difficulties to make us sit with folded 
hands or be worried or despondent. No power on earth can make our great 
country bend its head. We shall walk on the earth with our heads high in 
this revolutionary world. But only stupidity on our part can check our 
progress. The liberty we are fighting for is for every one of India’s forty 
crorcs, for all its various individual classes. 

Certain groups and bodies are trying to lay the foundation of their future 
work on hatred and civil strife. When we fought the British Government, 
we fought it with dignity. In 1930 we shed our own blood here and in other 
parts of the country.'* But we never sowed the seeds of hatred between 
anyone. 

Big issues can be settled only by people with big minds and not by pygmies. 
We opposed British imperialism without faltering and without respite, but 
at all times even a single Englishman could go into the streets without fear 
of being molested. That was because we never taught hatred against any 
Englishman. But today methods of a different kind arc being followed. 
These arc the methods of dacoits, murderers and goondas, but wc, who 
opposed the world’s greatest empire without fear, will not be deterred by 
petty onslaughts. We will not be browbeaten by such things. It is sheer 
imbecility to think that such methods w'ill succeed. 

These things will awaken us to a greater realisation of our duty. They 
must strengthen us. On the other hand, the seed of communal hatred, which 
is being sown by others, will takc.a long time to be eradicated and the bitter 
tree that will grow will present them with even more bitter fruit. That is why 
the Prophets have given us the message of love. I warn that hatred begets 
hatred and those who arc sowing hatred today will get hatred. Those who 
point to the path of battle will get battle. 

Tlic British came and occupied the vacant throne of India, because there 
was nobody to claim it and wc were fighting among ourselves. /\l least they 
scr\'cd their own nation by exploiting our differences. How can wc bl.amc 
others if wc cannot protect our own homes ? 

When you hear what happened at Malakand you may justly be angr). 
But I ask you not to nurture passion but to turn that passion into a cons- 
tructive force, that will carrj' us foirvard rather than backward. A few drop^ 


4. On 23 April 1930, when liquor .shops in Pcsh.i%v.-!r were ss of 

disobedience movement nnd Abdul GhafTar Khan svas .'snes'ed. Thes::* ' 

which then erupted in Peshawar and triKal areas was suppressed by the a?. >. . • 

two to three hundred aEiiators were killed and many more were w .-imdrd. 
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for tribal areas, in connection with the Constituent Assembly, itself neces- 
sitated a new approach. Far-reaching political changes in India would 
inevitably produce their repercussions on the tribal people. Even apart from 
political changes, the dynamism which is so evident in India today and which 
is reflected in political and economic movements and sometimes in conflicts, 
would shake up the Frontier. In the past the Frontier was largely an isolated 
area but, whether we liked it or not, it could not remain isolated in the same 
sense in the future. 

3. All these factors made it necessary to reconsider the problem of the 
tribal areas in this new setting. Such reconsideration would involve our 
relations with Afghanistan and the policy that Afghanistan wanted to pursue 
in regard to the tribes on the other side of the border. 

4. Last year a committee was appointed under the chairmanship of Major- 
General F.I.S, Tuker^ to consider the Frontier problem. The principal terms 
of reference of this committee were to consider the reduction of the regular 
forces employed in maintaining order in the tribal areas of the N.W. Frontier 
and in Baluchistan. These terms of reference were rather limited in scope, 
but the report is very helpful in considering the entire problem. The recom- 
mendations of this committee were not unanimous, the majority generally 
accepting the present set-up while the minority wanted immediate disarma- 
ment of the tribes. In view of existing circumstances, however, we have to 
consider this problem in all its aspects and not merely in its military aspect. 

5. I do not propose at this stage to go more deeply into this problem or to 
indicate what our future line of approach should be. I should like to think 
much more about it and to discuss' it with other people who have given 
thought to it or who have experience of these areas. It is clear, however, that 
the economic aspect has always to be kept in view. While our approach must 
necessarily be a friendly one, it cannot be a weak one. Friendship will be 
understood and appreciated by the tribal people, weakness will be mis- 
understood. Every approach, therefore, must have strength behind it and at 
the same time there should be the fullest opportunities for consultation with 
representatives of the tribes. 

6. In considering the future, two basic factors have to be borne in mind. 
(1) It is probable that land routes between India and Afghanistan will develop 


2. Francis Ivan Simms Tuker (1894-1967); director of military training, G.H.Q., India, 
194^1 ; Commanding 34 Infantry Division, 1941 ; Commanding '4 Infantry Division, 
1942-44; Chairman, Frontier Committee, India, 1944; G.O.C.-in-C., Eastern Command, 
India, 1946-47; retired, April 1948; author of While Memory Serves 
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very interesting tour in Frontier areas. Do not worry about exaggerated and 
colourful reports. I am thoroughly enjoying myself and am quite well. Hope 
to return Delhi on 22nd. Good wishes to entire delegation. 


21. Note on Tour of the Tribal Areas^ 


CONFIDENTIAL 


My brief tour of the tribal areas was intended to provide me with a general 
over-all picture of the conditions prevailing there. I did not think that within 
a few days I could study local conditions with any thoroughness. But I had 
hoped that even a brief visit would enable me to get a background for 
further study of the problems of these areas. I had hoped also to meet in- 
formally some people of these areas as well as officers serving there. 

2. My main object was to get material for the better understanding of 
these problems and then to endeavour, in consultation with others, to develop 
the kind of policy we should pursue in the future. It was obvious that a long- 
standing and complicated problem could not be disposed of easily and 
every attempt at solution would have to face difficulties. We had to profit 
by past experience which was considerable and which to some extent showed 
us both the advantages and disadvantages of the various policies hitherto 
pursued. It was obvious that that past policy had not been wholly successful, 
or else there would be no problem today. It had been successful in some 
measure and produced an unstable equilibrium which lasted for some time 
but was upset periodically. Apart from the success or failure of past policies, 
it was evident that new developments in India necessitated a new approach 
in many ways. Indeed the proposal to have an Advisory Committee, partly 


1. New Delhi, 24 October 1946. The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. 8, pp. 816-825. 
Nehru toured the tribal areas in the North-West Frontier Province from 16 to 
October 1946. 
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SO resented. An immediate approach which is likely to be appreciated and 
to do immense good is through the films. Naturally these films will be of an 
educational character. They could even be used for literacy campaigns as 
well as to broaden the horizon of the Pathan in regard to India and the world. 

9. It seems essential to me that the barriers which had been erected around 
the tribal areas preventing free movements should be largely done away with. 
People from the Frontier Province should be allowed to go there and people 
from the tribal areas should be allowed to come to the Frontier Province.^ 
There are some risks in this, but those risks have to be taken. With this 
freedom of movement a wider appreciation of each other will necessarily 
follow. I understand that some steps forward in this direction have already 
been taken. I am glad of this. 

10. Most of the officers of the Political Service have been drawn from a 
special cadre and they have specialized in this particular work. Apparently 
they are interchangeable with the oflScers serving in the Indian States, though 
there is an essential dissimilarity between the two kinds of work. They have 
undoubtedly specialized in the Frontier areas and know a great deal about 
the tribal people and their problems. Nevertheless, it seems to me that living 
cut oflf from the wider currents in India, they have become limited in outlook. 
As with all permanent services, they are convinced that their old way of 
dealing with things is the right way and any radical change will be harmful. 
While this applies to most permanent services, it applies in particular to 
those serving in the Frontier who deal with a particular set of problems and 
often lack awareness of the big changes that are taking place all over the 
world and in India in particular. This limited outlook must come in the way 
of dealing with the problems in conformity with modern standards. 

11. This note does not pretend to deal with any basic problem. It is just 
an attempt to note down some impressions. I have many other impressions 
and many other ideas, but I should like to consider them more fully and to 
discuss them with others before I say much about them. My visit, though 
intended for other purposes, led me into a strange atmosphere and into 
unexpected conflicts. For the present my mind is full of them and these 
experiences have naturally influenced my way of thinking powerfully. I do 
not propose to write in any detail about these experiences at present, but 
something I must say. 


3. On 6 November 1946, Weightman noted that the barriers had been erected for the 
safety of travellers and not to keep out the Pathans, who could always cross the border 
easily. 
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in importance. India, which for a long stretch of years has been more or less 
isolated on its land frontier, is now bound to develop closer relations with its 
neighbours both on the North-West and North-East, A far greater volume of 
trade and passenger traffic will flow in both directions. A growing air traffic 
across the frontiers will also make a difierence. It is possible also, though this 
will take some time, that railway lines might be constructed so as ultimately 
to connect the Chinese railway system through India with the Western Asian 
railway system and Europe. All these factors will tend to upset the tradi- 
tional economy of the Frontier areas. They are likely to have far-reaching 
consequences in the social structure of the tribes. (2) It seems to me, though I 
speak with partial knowledge, that a class conflict is slowly developing and 
will develop more in the tribal areas. There will be a conflict between the 
interests of most of the Maliks or tribal leaders and the greater part of the 
population. In a sense this will be a conflict between the haves and the 
have-nots. Any policy that is framed by us will, to some extent, have to take 
this into consideration. Do we support the existing social structure, in other 
words, do we support the semi-feudal heads as against the mass of the popu- 
lation, or do we help the poorer people to progress even though this might be 
opposed by the Maliks and their like?- As far as I know official policy thus 
far has been to deal with and support the Maliks and we have ignored the 
others. Probably this was the only feasible policy in the past. It was much 
simpler to deal with them; but it may not be so simple in the future and we 
may have to choose. I have no doubt that we should not try to preserve in 
any way the same feudal structure or to help the Maliks to retain their special 
position where this comes in the way of the development of the people 
generally. Probably our system of paying allowances to the tribes is chiefly 
beneficial to these Maliks. 

7. This system of paying allowances has been rightly described as a kind of 
hush-money or blackmail. It may have been a lesser evil, but obviously it is 
something that is not desirable. It is often said that if a part of this money 
had been used for developing the area, a major change might have taken 
place by now. Apart from this, payment of money in this way is demoralising 
to the giver and the taker alike. Inevitably it leads to corruption and to a 
lowering of the tone of the public service. Perhaps it is difficult to stop this 
payment suddenly, but I have no doubt that it will have to be stopped some 
time or other and the money utilised for better purposes which benefit the 
mass of the population, 

8. It is said that any educational or like approach is resented by the tribal 
people as they consider this an attempt to penetrate and infiltrate. This is 
understandable. Probably if the approach was made in a difierent way and 
after some kind of psychological change had taken place, it could not be 
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15, The other occurrences that took place left a feeling of doubt in my 
mind. They did not appear to me to be entirely normal or spontaneous. It 
seemed odd that the tribal Maliks should behave as they did unless they 
had been given a hint to do so. In some places I was definitely told that some 
relatively minor official, like the Assistant Political Agent, had deliberately 
told them what to say and what to do, further that he had taken good care 
to invite only those persons who fell in with his wishes. I had been informed 
of this even before the incidents occurred. I had no means of verifying all 
these statements, but it seemed to me after some close cross-examination 
that there was some truth in them. In any event there W’as no inherent im- 
probability. 

16. The fact that at Jandola, where my programme had been fixed up 
rather suddenly, I had a warm welcome, stood out rather prominently. It 
contrasted with the places where my visit had been pre-arranged. 

17, At the Khyber we were told that a number of mischief-makers had 
gathered somewhere on the road near Landi Kotal. In spite of this previous 
intimation, no steps seemed to have been taken to avoid the incident that 
occurred. When it did occur the situation was handled properly enough. 
It did seem to me, however, that a little foresight could have avoided it, or 
minimised it greatly. 

18. The most remarkable incident, however, occurred just as we were 
leaving Malakand. We had been told previously that a group of persons 
were waiting outside the gate to create trouble. This information had been 
passed on to the Political Agent who was with us. When we started, the Politi- 
cal Agent’s car preceded us. Immediately after emerging from the gate of the 
Agency, we saw two buses full of persons standing across the road and 
partly blocking it and about two or three dozen persons standing by the 
roadside. Immediately our car was stoned. The Political Agent obviously 
saw what was happening but he took no step. His car slowly proceeded. 
The men in the buses came down and surrounded our car, smashed all the 
glass and made a dangerous and murderous attack upon us. Meanwhile 
the Political Agent calmly proceeded ahead leaving us completely isolated 
in the hands of this relatively small and hostile crowd. Ultimately we got 
through when Dr. Khan Sahib took a revolver from the orderly in the car 
and brandished it about without firing it. The sight of this one revolver was 
quite sufficient to frighten the crowd who made way for us to pass. Indeed 
some of them were so frightened that they fell down as they were going 
back. This showed how easy it was to deal with this crowd. It was pure 
chance that we were not very seriously injured (although Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan was badly hurt) or even murdered. 
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12. It was evident that my visit was not welcome to the officers of the 
Political Department. Sir Olaf Caroe had pointed out to me before I went 
that I had not chosen a suitable time** and that I should postpone my visit. 
I told him then that to change my programme would have bad consequences 
and I saw no reason why I should do so. I was going quietly and peacefully 
just to meet people. While I realised then that my visit was not welcome, I 
had no idea that there was an active hostility to my going 

13. 1 found soon enough after my arrival in the Frontier that I was sur- 
rounded by a kind of hostile atmosphere. There was courtesy enough for 
which I am grateful, but at every step I was reminded that I had come against 
the wishes of the official hierarchy and that I would be responsible myself 
for any consequences. 

14. The incidents that occurred later on during the tour confirmed this 
impression. I knew even before my visit to the Frontier that considerable 
agitation had been carried on by the Muslim League in opposition to my 
visit. That did not matter much though the kind of statements that were 
being made by certain Mullahs and others were highly provocative and 
false.^ I had hoped that the announcement of the inclusion of members of 
the Muslim League in the Interim Government might make a difference. So 
far as I was concerned, I had no desire to speak on political party issues. 
On arrival at Peshawar I learnt of the violence indulged in by Muslim Leaguers 
under the direct leadership of one of their prominent men.® This was an 
extraordinary incident occurring as it did in an area where no such thing 
had happened previously, and normally the entry of people is regulated. It 
seemed to indicate either gross mismanagement or a passive acquiescence, 
if nothing more, in what took place. There had been so much talk about 
demonstrations etc. and so many warnings by officials that at any rate they 
should have been fully prepared. I cannot imagine that they could not have 
stopped this exhibition of crude violence right near the aerodrome if they 
had so wished it. 


4. Olaf Caroe wrote to Wavell on 23 October 1946 that he had spent three days in Delhi 
to persuade Nehru to abandon his tour of the tribal territory. 

5. The report of the Chief Secretary, North-West Frontier Province, of 6 November 
1946 said that the Mullah of Manki had been sent by the Muslim League into the 
tribal territory for the purpose of whipping up support for the Muslim League. TTie 
Mullah made inflammatory speeches against the Congress in Khyber Pass, Gandak, and 
the Malakand Agency. 

6. A crowd of Muslim League volunteers carrying black flags demonstrated outside the 
aerodrome on Nehru’s arrival in Peshawar on 16 October 1946. The demonstrators 
were led by Khan Abdul Qaiyum, leader of the Muslim League Party in the Frontier 
Assembly. 
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kidnapped. Most of these journalists were eye-witnesses and they recorded 
their impressions or what they were told by others. Some of their accounts 
can be corrected or denied in part, but it is not easily possible just to contra- 
dict eye-witnesses’ accounts even though they might be coloured and ex- 
aggerated. They were there and as newspapermen they would claim to say 
what they saw. While there is much exaggeration, there is a great deal of 
fact behind what they say and it is not easy to deny everything or to dis- 
tinguish between fact and fiction. 

22. I am sorry that many of the press accounts criticised and condemned 
the oflBcers of the Political Service as a whole. It is always unfair to refer 
to a group in this way. Personally I found some excellent officers who, in 
spite of short acquaintance, impressed me as capable and earnest. Some 
other officers did not impress me at all. 

23. I should like to say that the military officers who met me were very 
good- to me and I found them as a whole a fine body of men, both Indian 
and English. They had their limited spheres of activity and presumably they 
functioned effectively. Of the civilian officers, apart from individuals who 
were good and others who were not so good, I have the impression that they 
were wedded to a system which was out of date. It was not, therefore, so 
much their fault as the fault of the system that they could not fully appreciate 
the changes that were taking place. 

24. It seemed to me a wrong system for an officer to have a dual function 
and a dual responsibility — one relating to the Provincial Government and 
the other to the Governor acting as Agent to the Governor-General for the 
tribal areas. Such a dual responsibility might have functioned successfully 
enough when the authority at the top was the same for both purposes. In 
fact there was then no dual responsibility at all. But in present circumst- 
ances, when the Provincial Government is something entirely different from 
t e Governor acting in the exercise of his own discretion, this dual function 
i^s an anachronism and must inevitably produce confusion and conflict. 
Indeed duality should not exist at all even at the top. This means a change 
in t e whole constitutional structure. Meanwhile it seems desirable that in 
practice this duality at the top should be eliminated or at any rate greatly 
lessened. It is absurd for the Provincial Government to be kept in complete 
Ignorance of what is happening in the tribal areas. 

25. The Provincial Government in the N.W.F.P., as in other provinces, 
represents a democratic form of Government. It represents a Government by 

e majority ^oup or party in the Assembly which is supposed to represent 
a majonty of the voters in the province. In the N.W.F.P. there is at present 
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19. The behaviour of Nawab Shaikh Mahbub Ali,’ the Political Agent 
at Malakand, in these extraordinary circumstances can only be explained 
by one of two hypotheses: either he was completely incompetent and in- 
capable of dealing with any situation or he approved of what took place 
and, therefore, did not intervene. It was stated to us by several persons that 
previously he had actually encouraged people to behave in this manner. 
But there is not sufficient proof for this so far as I know. The fact, however, 
remains that he behaved as not a decent individual ought to have behaved 
and certainly as not a man in responsible charge should have behaved. I 
am sorry to have to say this about an old officer in the Political Service whose 
guest I was for the day and night that I spent at Malakand. As a host he 
was very courteous and hospitable. But I have come reluctantly to the con- 
clusion that his behaviour as a Political Agent and as one in charge of our 
party was disgraceful. He did not strike me as a person lacking in intelli- 
gence. Therefore it could not be just incompetence that led to his mis- 
behaviour. Whether it was incompetence or something worse is not very 
important. In either event he showed himself to be completely unfit for any 
responsible charge, 

20. Normally when such a violent incident happens there should be a 
proper inquiry. Whether any attempt is being made to hold such an inquiry, 
I do not know. Of course, an inquiry to be worthwhile must be through 
independent persons and not those who may be under the influence of the 
very persons who are implicated. In regard to the Malakand incident the 
known and established and admitted facts are so obvious that some action 
is immediately needed. It is possible that a proper inquiry might lead to 
further incriminating evidence; it cannot lessen the responsibility for mis- 
behaviour of the Political Agent. This particular incident, even more than 
others, stands out during my tour and has attracted widespread attention. 
The vast number of newspapermen with me have given considerable publi- 
city to it. It cannot therefore and should not be ignored or minimised. The 
morale and prestige of the service will suffer greatly if any individual con- 
nected with it is tolerated for such patent misbehaviour. 

21. I have referred to the large number of newspapermen who accompa- 
nied me. As is usual with them, they have given publicity to colourful and 
sometimes exaggerated accounts of what happened. Sometimes entirely 
fictitious things have been said as when it was stated that I was going to be 


7. Mahbub Ali Khan; Deputy Commissioner, Dera Ismail Khan, 1936, Kohat, 1938; 
Political Agent, Malakand, 1945-46; suspended, 8 January to 3 April 1947; 
exonerated and reinstated in Indian Political Service; appointed Political Agent, 
Malakand, 13 September 1947. 
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generally. The man who is out of office today may be in office tomorrow or, 
if be himself is not in office, his colleague may be there. Colleagues do not 
part company or desert one another because one is in office and the other 
is not. Snobbery is not a virtue at any time, much less in democracy. The 
problems before us are essentially political and economic, but the psycho- 
logical aspect of them is equally important. As between Englishmen and 
Indians, our past history has thrown up psychological barriers which prevent 
understanding. We often misjudge one another’s motives and actions. 
Perhaps these barriers will gradually fade away when the basic causes for 
them are gone. Meanwhile we have to face a situation which is difficult for 
both and there should be forbearance on either side during this period of 
transition. It is clear that the English official in India will play a progressively 
decreasing role. Indian services will be manned ultimately by Indians alone. 
Because of this there is no great future in India for the British official. But 
India will welcome the friendly cooperation of Britishers for some time o 
come provided that is based on a recognition of the spirit of the times. Any 
attempt on the part of British officials to carry on in the old way is bound to 
be resented. This applies equally to Indian officials who have tried to function 
in the old way. Indeed an Indian official of that type has often less place in 
India today than a British official. There is still plenty of room in India for 
British officials and there is no reason why they should not fulfil an essential 
role in this period of transition. They will be welcomed but always on a new 
basis and a new association. 

27. Indians must remember that British officials in India have to face a 
difficult situation and it is not easy for them to fit in always with changing 
conditions. They have often to face unjust criticism. They have the feeling 
that there is no special place for them in India in the future and that they are 
not wanted. Inevitably they seek support from one another and are rather cut 
off from the flowing current of national life. British officials in India should 
remember that India is dynamic today and her long past of suppression 
makes her people irritable and intolerant of those who are associated with 
this suppression. There is today a bubbling life in India observable even 
more in the common people than in the upper classes. This life often fakes a 
wrong turn. Nevertheless it is the hope of India and any suppression of it is 
to do injury to India. In any event it cannot be suppressed. This fact has to 
be recognised and people should adapt themselves to it. 

28. This note has grown much longer and has covered a wider field than I 
had intended when I started dictating it. It may, however, help my colleagues 
and others who see it to have a glimpse of my mind. This Frontier visit has 
added to my education a great deal. Personally I think the visit has done 
good in many ways. It has brought to the front not only in my mind but in 
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a Congress Government. Normally, therefore, there should be harmony bet- 
ween not only the Government and its officials but also between the officials 
and the Congress Party and its leaders. It was evident that there is no such har- 
mony and indeed there is plenty of suspicion on both sides. It is impossible 
for a government to function effectively if its officials do not give it loyal 
service. It may be difficult to write off the past or to forget the memories of 
past conflicts. Nevertheless that past must not be allowed to influence the 
present when the whole structure has changed. My impression was definitely 
that even now the official hierarchy look upon the Congress not only with 
extreme dislike but with some hostility. They submit to the Congress Govern- 
ment with reluctance and do not give it the cooperation that it should receive 
from its officials. To some extent this is to be found, in varying degrees, m 
other provinces also. But it was most marked in the Frontier Province where 
the traditions are somewhat different from other provinces. The permanent 
official group does not think of itself as a service but rather as expert adminis 
trators and statesmen far above the strife of parties and the like. Permanent 
services should keep apart from party strife. But they have no usmess o 
function as superior persons. In a democratic form of government ey 
must serve loyally whatever government is in power. During t e pas ere 
has been so much conflict between these officials and the ongress ^ ° 

parties are full of ill-will against each other. Statements are often by 
Congress leaders and others which are not always fair to c perm 
officials. On the side of the officials action is indulged m w ic is un 
the Provincial Government and more especially to the Congress ar y 
is supposed to control that government. 

26. Everyone knows that Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan is the 

Congress in the Frontier Province. Indeed he is on^ t e ' j j 

of the Congress in India and is greatly respected. Yet I found a b.Uer dishkc 
of and hostility to Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan among the senior officials^ 

I should have thought that it was a primary duty o t e o ici eminent 

goodwill of Khan Abdul Ghaffar Klian, both because of b P ' 

position in the Frontier and because he is the b^^d of the organ xaU^ 

is supposed to control the provincial government. Ins ca 

arm’s length and it is made pretty obvious that the iig i o j:c«nnrovc of 

him or approve of his ways. It is not for officials to approve « djsapprme of 

democratic leaders of popular governments and asscra^^ i • 
was taken to Khan Abdul Ghaffar Kiian lack of appre- 

of the tribal areas. That objection b^c^sho^ ^ government in the 
ciation of the democratic process and of the 

province. In a democratic foriu sovcrnnicnt the function 

in office or not, do not lose their essential iden , . people 

both as leaders of governments and as leaders of par i 
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by the events that took place during my Frontier visit. In spite of heavy work 
here and having to face difficult situations since my return, I have been 
thinking mostly of the Frontier and the tribal areas. I do not wish to come 
to any conclusions about the wider policy to be adopted there till I have 
given much more thought to the matter. 

But certain immediate issues arise. The events that happened there and 
more specially the violence and attacks on us have agitated the public mind 
greatly. This is quite natural and to be expected, I have already received 
notice of questions in the Assembly and the matter is likely to be raised there 
in some shape or another. I have to make up my mind how to deal with it. 
I shall do so, in so far as wider policies are concerned, rather vaguely and 
generally. But the question of violent attacks cannot be ignored or 
postponed. 

I do not know what you propose to do about it or have already done in 
regard to it. But it is clear that when such occurrences take place there should 
be some proper enquiry in regard to them and action taken on the basis of 
that enquiry. But a certain difficulty arises. Such an enquiry, if it is to have 
any value, must be of a kind to inspire public confidence. If the enquiry is 
conducted by people who themselves are not trusted in this matter, then it 
does not do much good. That is for you to consider. You will realise that 
there is a big hiatus between you as the Governor and the A.G.G. and the 
Provincial Government and those whom they represent. There can be no 
cooperation when there is this lack of confidence in each other and a desire 
to pull in different directions. This is a larger question which cannot be dealt 
with immediately but which nevertheless affects the situation. It cannot be 
ignored. 

Meanwhile, apart from the many other incidents that took place, one 
incident stands out. This is the Malakand affair in which the Political Agent, 
Nawab Shaikh Mahbub Ali, was particularly concerned. This was so obvious 
and patent that the question of enquiry even hardly arises. It has been given a 
good deal of publicity in the press. Some of these press accounts are exaggerat- 
ed. Nevertheless there is a good deal of truth in them which cannot be denied. 
I was myself a witness to what happened as were several others. It seems to 
me impossible that Shaikh Mahbub Ali should continue in his present post. 
Indeed he has shown himself completely unfit for any responsible post and 
this matter should be taken in band immediately. 

In spite of my many preoccupations here I have dictated a long note^ on 
my visit to the Frontier and the tribal areas. I am afraid this note is too long 
and too diffuse. It was dictated at midnight. Such as it is I am sending it to 
you as it will give you some idea at least of how I am thinking. 

2. See ante, item 21. 
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,te minds of others many problems which were rather ™ 

itself is a gain It will make both officials and the people of the Frontier 
Province md the tribal areas to think hard about these Problems^ A shake-j 
of a placid surface may result in some unfortunate consequences but still 
waters are apt to become stagnant and stagnant pools are not healthy. 


29. A copy of this note should be sent to H.E. the Viceroy and to H.E. the 
Governor of the N.W.F.P. 


22. To Lord Wavell'^ 


New Delhi 
26th October, 1946 


Dear Lord Wavell, , bv events in 

As you will no doubt appreciate.! have een gr ^ 

the Frontier Province and the tribal areas during my Qlaf 

prepared a note on the subject^ a copy of which and 

Caroe. This note, though very long, was hurriedly 

is not entirely satisfactory from my point o vie . Nevertheless it 

the midst of numerous other a copy of it to you for 

gives a picture of part of my mind. I am 

your information. . . , t aHHrpssed to Sir Olaf 

I am also sending a copy of a letter which I have addressed 

Yours sincerely, 

1 1^1 XT^klnrii 


1. R/3/1/92, 1.O.L.R., London. 

2. See the preceding item. 


23. To Olaf Caroe- 


New Delhi 
26th October 1946 


Dear Sir Olaf, 

You will no doubt appreciate that ray 


mind has been 


considerably exercised 


1. The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. 8, PP- 814-815. 
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can be formed and inferences drawn. It would not be right to apportion 
blame fully without more knowledge. The matter is being enquired into. 

It is evident that the references to the Political Department are not accu- 
rate. Probably what is meant is that some officials of the Local Administra- 
tion both in the Frontier Province and the tribal areas are concerned. This 
is a matter again for further enquiry. 

In view of the confusion that prevails regarding the Political Department 
it is desirable to clarify the constitutional position. The Political Department 
as such deals with the Indian States only through Residents and Political 
Agents accredited to States and groups of States. The External Affairs 
Department is something separate from the Political Department and is 
inter alia responsible for Frontier affairs and tribal areas. This Department 
is an integral part of the Central Government under the control of the 
Governor-General-in-Council. The Political Department on the other hand 
is the Secretariat of the Crown Representative and is controlled by the 
Political Adviser to the Crown Representative. This is not under the Central 
Government. The only constitutional link between the Political and External 
Affairs Departments is provided by the Viceroy in his dual capacity as 
Governor-General and Crown Representative. 

The confusion regarding the Political Department has apparently arisen 
from the fact that till now there has been a common Indian Political Service. 
The officers of this service belong to a joint cadre which serves both the 
Crown Representative and External Affairs Department. All these officers 
have been normally called Political Officers. 

The Indian Political Service has been drawn in the past chiefly from the 
Indian Civil Service and the Indian army. The I.C.S. has provided about 
l/3rd of the cadre and the Indian army about 2/3rds. There are also a few 
persons in it from the Indian Police and some who have been promoted 
from the Provincial Service. The Secretary of State for India is ultimately 
in charge of this Service. The Political Adviser to the Crown Representative 
is the senior officer of the Service. 

Before the formation of the Interim Government the Viceroy functionetfas 
Member for External Affairs. He was and is also the Crown Representative. 

Lala Deshbandhu Gupta wanted to know whether it was a fact that Nehru 
was advised not to proceed to the tribal areas by the Political Department. 

JN; I am sorry that in spite of my explanation as to what the Political 
Department is, the Honourable Member goes on using those words. The 
Political Department as such has nothing to do with me or with giving me 
advice or not. It is a department dealing with the Indian States; but if he 
asks me whether I was advised to go there or not, certainly I was advised 
by some to go and by others not to go. 
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north west frontier province 


IthasbeendecMedthatDr.Dring^heDepu^^ 

should be transferred. The mam reason or to me from what 

D"s“r;Tl. se°ems to me the sooner he leaves the Peshawar 

district the better. hanoened which have brought a 

I greatly regret that events problems. That is 

certain personal element in the consi m (j rjpp should be drawn 

always unfortunate But perhaps ins as w^ 

rather forcibly to these problems. This mign v 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

■r. I-.- 1 Acfnt South Waziristan, 1940-42; Deputy 
3 . Arthur John Bring (b. Chtef^Secretary, North-West Frontier Province, 

Commissioner, Peshawar, 1945-46, C^ef Secret ry, 

1947; Prime Minister, Bahawalpur, 1 


24 . 


Enquiry into 


Disturbances during Frontier Tour 


halaDeshbandhuGuptaashedwhe«^ 

to the serious allegations made by AbO Department m 

Khanna in their press j 1„ by a section of Muslims 

connection with the areas in the N.W.F.P. and what 

during his (Nehru’s) visi o matter, 

steps the Government proposed to tahe 

, ™ist referred to contain chiclly ex- 
Jawaharlal Nehru i The “ /rfis no doubt that there was a 

pressions of opinion some facts. Jher^^^ ^,,V.F. Province 

great deal of violence during t resulted in injury and damage, 
and the tribal areas. This ^ ^vere not much greater _ 

November 1946, PP- 1^5 • o-tober 1946, 

relevant ptoccedinss Timer ot IS. 2 > 

The statements appeared tn 
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Lala Deshbandhu Gupta asked if it was a fact that whereas Congressmen 
were allowed no access to the tribal areas, others who were opposed to 
Nehru’s visit to that area had free access to that area, 

JN: In the past those areas were more or less hermetically sealed and 
nobody could enter there without permits. Those permits were given accord- 
ing to the likes and dislikes of the officers in charge. Some statements and 
allegations have been made in the past which support the . Honourable 
Member’s suggestion. However, very recently a change in policy has been 
introduced allowing far greater freedom for people to go there and for 
people to come from there, which I think is a very healthy thing, so that 
there may be greater contact between the different areas. 

Abdur Rahman Siddiqi asked whether there was no intention to bring 
these tribal areas within the boundaries and confines of the British Empire. 

JN: That question does not arise at all. What the position of the tribal 
areas, internal and external, is going to be, as the House no doubt knows, 
is going to be considered by the Constituent Assembly or rather by the 
Advisory Committee of the Constituent Assembly and that will ultimately 
depend on all manner of considerations and agreements between the parties 
concerned, 

Seth Yusuf Abdoola Haroon asked what the urgency and motive were 
behind this tour taken by Nehru. 

JN, This relates to another question. Within three or four days of our 
assuming charge, I heard that bombing operations were going on in Waziris- 
tan and all of us, of course, were perturbed by this. Fortunately these opera- 
tions could be stopped very soon. In fact, they stopped within 48 hours of 
this knowledge and were finally over within three or four days. Now, this 
raatter rought the question of the whole Frontier policy before us and in 
discussing It with our officers in our department, it was suggested to me by 
our senior officers that it would be a good thing for me to visit the Frontier, 
and to meet the officers of the department including the Chief Officer there 
Who IS the Governor also and some representatives of the tribal people and 
cor la y agreed with this suggestion of my department. Later I suggested 
that some dates might be fixed up. There was no hurry about it. As a matter 
ot tact. It took about two or three weeks for this question to develop and 
to be discussed. When the final dates were fixed up, it was probably about 
10 days before I went. Actually it was more than 10 days. Then the detailed 

■nmcyrsiTTimtt 
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Lala Deshbandhu Gupta asked if it was a fact that the programme and 
arrangements made for his tour were kept secret from the ministers of the 
North-West Frontier Province. 

JN: I believe that the final programme was really drawn up probably— 
I do not know— may be a day or two before my arrival there. What was 
kept secret from whom I do not know, but it is a fact that it was not rawn 
up till almost just a day or two before my arrival. Probably some people 

did not know. 

Ahmed E.H. Jaffer asked if it was true that the Provincial Governor 
specially came down to suggest a postponement of Ne ru s visi . 


JN; That is a perfectly correct report. 

Sardar Mangal Singh asked whether inquiries were being carried 
this matter. 


JN; The matter has been referred to the people in charge in thos 
for inquiry. 

Abdur Rahman Siddiqi enquired whether British Indian law prevailed in 
what were known as the tribal areas. 


JN; No. British Indian law or any other law tjfj,ps"are 

does not prevail there, except in so far as sometimes ordered to. The 
made to march there and they take such steps as t ey ^ 

House will remember that the so-called tribal ^®P^^ . . * is in the 

tory between what is known as British India and g a , ’ jjj British 

conception of India those tribal /"ba’l twritories and Afgha- 

India. The boundary of India is between the India ends where 

nistan, but British India which is British admmistered India 

tribal territories begin. 


Abdur Rahman Siddiqi asked how the question of an inquiry a 
that area which was Ghair Ilaqa or foreign territory. 


JN ; When one refers to an inquiry, it does not refer ^ *in those areas 
to the people of those areas, but to the °^®*^ ® ^^^Q^yemment of India 
who function under the various departments o 
or the Provincial Government as the case may be. 
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Sri Prakasa; Is it a fact that the Fakir of Ipi has written to. the Honour- 
able Member asking for an interview or expressing a desire to carry on 
negotiations? 

JN: Well, Sir, I have received a number of letters, some purporting to 
come from the friends of the Fakir of Ipi and some possibly from the Fakir 
of Ipi himself. It is a little difficult to be quite certain whether they have 
come from the Fakir himself or from others. In the course of these letters 
much has been said to the effect that they would like to have contacts and 
relations. 

N.G. Ranga asked whether Nehru had seen The Hindustan Times news 
that the Fakir of Ipi told Abdul Ghaffar Khan that he was prevented 
from seeing Nehru during his Frontier visit by Political Agents. 

JN: I have not seen this particular item of news in the paper and so I 
cannot say anything about it. 

Seth Govind Das: Did the Honourable Member have any political talks 
with the political servants of the Frontier when he was on tour with respect 
to the Fakir of Ipi? 

JN : I had no opportunity, but the Fakir of Ipi’s name came in the course 
of talks certainly. 

Muhammad Nauman : The Honourable Member has said that possibly 
the letter came from the Fakir of Ipi. What are the presumptions in saying 
this? What does the Honourable Member mean by saying that it was 
possibly from the Fakir of Ipi? 

JN : There is no presumption. I said that a letter came to me the signature 
on which it was rather difficult to decipher and I was not quite sure myself. 
That is why I said that it might be from him. 

Sri Prakasa: What is the nature of the replies, if any, which the Honour- 
able Member has sent to these letters? 

JN: I have sent no reply to any recent communication I have received. 
One, I think, reached me when I was in the Frontier and one subse- 
quent to my return. To either of these I have sent no reply in writing. 
Orally, I mentioned to those people who said they were the friends of the 
Fakir of Ipi that we will be able to contact with him and to resume friendly 
relations. 
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Maulana Zafar Ali Khan asked whether the impression prevalent abroad 
that the Government of India flnaliy proposed the annexation of the 
tribal areas to India was true. 

JN: No. Sir. I am not aware at all of that. I do not think there is any truth 
in it. I have not heard any suggestion to that effect before from any r 
ponsible quarter at least. 

Govind Malaviya asked whether the Government 

undo the mischief being done by parties outside and elsewhere by tha 

suggestion. 

IN : It is difficult to catch hold of such mischief but ime of 
my visit was to remove any such misapprehensions from any person 
Ahmed E,H. Jaffer asked whether Nehru was successful in this. 

JN: I think I was partly, if not largely, successful. 


25. Forward Policy and the Frontier Tribes^ 


S.K.D. Paliwal: Do the Government intend to give up 
policy in regard to the Frontier tribes ? 

fawaharlal Nehru: There is an ^old the'" North-West 

‘forward” policy and those of a “close- or ® between the two; it is 
frontier. The present policy has been a comp 
aow under close and careful consideration. 

S.K.D. Paliwal: Do the 

Fakir of Ipi and establish friendly relations wi 

r nn feud with anybody and 
JN : Government have no desire to ^ j • 

would welcome friendly relations with the a 

1. 1 November 1946. Legislative interventions arc given in 

28 October 1946 - 11 November 1946. pp. 378-379. Netiru 
full, and the rest of the proceedings summansea. 
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India that methods of violence for a particular purpose will be leniently 
dealt with. This common impression, I take it, existed in the Frontier as 
elsewhere. 

4. If we have to understand the real background of events, we must take 
into consideration the conflicts that exist in India. The communal conflict 
is obvious enough and nothing need be said about it. But there is also an 
inherent conflict between those who represent the system, political and 
social, which has existed in India till now, and those who represent some- 
thing now which is gradually taking shape. This conflict must be separated 
from the merits and bona fides of individuals concerned. Any group of 
persons contains good men and bad, able men and mediocrities. The question 
is not so much of ability and bona fides as of the climate of opinion and 
belief as well as the pattern of behaviour to which the group is accustomed. 

5. The higher services in India have functioned in a special kind of en- 
vironment for some generations. This environment has led to authoritarian 
methods of government and a great deal of complacency and belief in one’s 
own rectitude. This belief inevitably leads to dislike and condemnation of 
any person who challenges it or comes in the way. There is something almost, 
if I may say so, religious about it in the sense that the maintenance of the 
group and its methods of functioning become an article of faith. 

6. During the past many years, these higher services have come into direct 
conflict with the nationalist movement in India, notably the Congress. This 
conflict has led to a very great deal of suspicion of each other, both as bet- 
ween groups and individuals. Only a very few people can get over this 
suspicion. There is in addition the powerful impetus of a vested interest to 
be protected. When the actual conflict ceases and externally cooperation 
takes its place, there cannot be easily a sudden sea-change in the minds and 
behaviour of the parties concerned. Not only do they suspect each other’s 
bona fides, bift they also look in different directions and have different ob- 
jectives. The senior oflScials belonging to the permanent services resent being 
ordered about by persons whom they had been putting in prison till recently 
and whom they consider as trouble-makersJ They realise, of course, that a 
change must take place and is taking place, and they try to adapt themselves 
to it. In all honesty they endeavour to fit in with the new scheme of things, 
but the inner conflicts remain and colour their outlook and their activities. 
In some cases the conflict is obvious enough. 

7. In spite of constitutional changes and popular government in the pro- 
vinces, the Civil Service considers itself as something apart from that govern- 
ment though it serves it in a large measure. It looks to the Governor, to the 
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26. To Olaf Caroe^ 

New Delhi 
16 November 1946 

Dear Sir Olaf, 

I must apologise to you for the delay in replying to your letter of November 
7th.^ Ever since my return from Bihar, I have been overwhelmed with work 
and I have been making frantic attempts to catch up to it. I did not wish 
to write to you till I had seen all the relevant papers, which you were good 
enough to send, and had given thought to the matter. Even now I do not 
propose to write about the larger implications of Frontier policy. 

2. In the long note I sent you I had given some of my impressions about 
the Frontier policy, but I had stated that these were impressions only and 
I was not prepared then to say anything more definite. I propose to adhere 
to that resolution although inevitably I have been thinking a great deal 
about Frontier in spite of my other pre-occupations. I feel that just at the 
present moment there are so many disturbing and complicating features 
that it would not be right to consider any basic changes in the Frontier. For 
my part I do feel that basic changes will be necessary some time or other, 
and probably sooner rather than later. But, as I have said, this is not the 
time to raise this question when not only the Frontier but a good part of 
India are in a state of turmoil and extreme tension, 

3. The report sent by the Chief Secretary to the Local Administration, 
North-West Frontier,^ gives the background of my visit to the Frontier, 
It is obvious that, apart from local causes mentioned in the report, the 
Frontier was affected by events and forces in the rest of India. I believe that 
this whole unfortunate situation in India has been mismanaged with the 
result that definite encouragement has been given, even though it might not 
have been intended, to forces of evil and violence. The result of this has 
been what we see. A certain premium has been put on violent activities 
and attacks for political purposes. Even if this had not been done, there 
would have been tension and trouble, but it would probably have been on 
a much smaller scale and easily dealt with. For various reasons, which are 
perhaps inherent in the existing situation, an impression was created all over 

1. R/3/1/92, 1.O.L.R.. London. 

2. In his letter of 7 November, Caroe had cautioned against stirring up the tribes which 
would lead to their “vertical or even a horizontal alignment with the Indian political 
parties”, and said if Pathan nationalism could be aligned with India as a whole 
“much will have been done to produce a stable equilibrium on a vital frontier.” 

3. Dudley Gordon Heriot de la Fargue; Home Secretary to Government, N.W.F.P., 
Peshawar, 1938; Political Agent, Kurram, 1944; Chief Secretary to Government, 
N.W.F.P., Peshawar, 1944-47. 
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11. It is Stated in the report of the Chief Secretary that it is essential that 
oflBcers right down the scale should feel that they have the confidence of the 
higher authorities and should be publicly supported in meeting their heavy 
responsibilities. Of course oflScers should be supported. But they can only 
be rightly supported if an officer who errs is brought to book. Otherwise 
all of them are to some extent tainted. There is far too great a tendency to 
protect the wrong-doer for fear that the right-doer may lose prestige. This 
has resulted in the right-doer also losing prestige. But apart ftom this, the 
big question which I have referred to above remains, Oflficers who consider 
themselves superior to the authorities they serve can hardly expect public 
appreciation or support. There is too much of the old atmosphere surround- 
ing them. 

12. Reference has been made in the Chief Secretary’s report of the propa- 
ganda which has sought to saddle Political Officers of the North-West 
Frontier with the responsibility for the hostility with which my party was 
met. Much of this propaganda, I think, is misplaced and exaggerated. Yet 
there is no doubt that it represents a belief based on past experience. Also 
there is no doubt that apart from the particular circumstances in this case, 
there is a basic hostility. 

13. Many months ago, long before the Interim Government was formed, 
when it was privately suggested that I should become Member for External 
Affairs, which included tribal areas, I was told that this would be unwelcome 
to the tribal people. Hardly anybody even in the innermost circles of 
Government knew about this proposal, and it was obvious that the tribal 
people could not possibly have heard of it. Nevertheless I was told that the 
tribal people disliked it greatly and that there might be trouble. It seemed 
obvious to me that the objection, at that time at least, did not come from 
the tribal people who knew nothing about it, but from certain officers of 
Government who disapproved of the idea. Much later I heard of some 
meetings or jirgas of the tribal people who had expressed their disapproval 
also. At that time too no public announcement of my appointment had 
been made. It was curious that the tribal people should agitate themselves 
about a fact which was not publicly known and indeed which had not been 
finally decided upon. The inference was obvious that a broad hint had been 
given to them and they reacted to it. Of course they only reacted to it because 
the background was favourable for it. 

14. I do not personally saddle Political Officers in the Frontier with res- 
ponsibility for much that happened. But I do think it is legitimate for me 
to suggest that their basic approach to my appointment and my visit was 
such as to add to that hostility. 
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Viceroy, or to the Secretary of State, for protection, direction and leadership. 
It may carry out the instructions issued by a Provincial Government, but 
its allegiance lies elsewhere. This mere fact creates the wrong psychological 
atmosphere. 

8. To say that the Civil Service should remain apart from politics is a 
perfectly correct statement. But to think or say that it is above politics, some- 
thing superior which looks down upon a warring political scene, is wrong. 
It is easy to imagine the difference between the position today and what 
it would be if the services did not have a Governor or Viceroy or Secretary 
of State to look up to. They should even then be kept apart from politics 
as far as possible and it would be the function of the Government of the 
day to give them protection as well as direction. Today there is a hiatus which 
makes the position both of the Government and the services a diflBcult and 
uncomfortable one. Added to this is the fact that these services have been 
in continuous conflict with the nationalist movement and they cannot forget 
recent events, nor can the other party. There is no such conflict between the 
services and the Muslim League and its supporters. Without liking the 
Muslim League at all or its policies, they inevitably incline towards it as the 
safer group which should be encouraged. This Muslim League group fades 
off into what might be called the old loyalist group which naturally has 
found favour in the eyes of the old services. 

9. Hence it normally happens that where there is a Congress Provincial 
Government, there is far greater psychological and other conflicts with the 
services than in a province where there is a Muslim League Government. The 
Congress represents a much more powerful urge for political and social 
change and is, therefore, disliked. Almost everywhere in India it has been 
obvious that Governors and others favour the Muslim League as against 
the Congress. Some of them do it inadvertently and almost unconsciously; 
others do it deliberately and obviously and sometimes even twist the law 
to this end. 

10. Perhaps if the true nature of the changes that are coming over India 
had been fully realised, a diflerent attitude might have been adopted. But 
such understanding comes seldom, and all of us function much more in the 
grip of impersonal forces and subconscious desires. I remember mentioning 
to you, in the course of our talk, that the British Government, as represented 
in India, had continually backed the wrong horse. Occasionally circums- 
tances had forced them to act in a different way, but their whole tendency 
was to revert to the old position. The result of this has been turmoil and 
conflict, for the wrong horse cannot, in the nature of things, win. It re- 
presents something that has been but not something that is going to be. 
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by the anti-corruption officer. His past record is not an inspiring one. But 
I do not think it right of me to allow such reports to influence my judgment 
in regard to the particular matter before us. I cannot say without far more 
proof that he was privy to the assault that was made upon me. But of one 
thing I am quite clear. His behaviour at the time was disgraceful. His car 
was only a few feet from my car when we came out of the gate. There 
was one small car intervening and all three were bunched up together. As 
soon as we came out, we saw a small crowd and a bus-load of people with 
black flags shouting slogans and obviously threatening us. The moment I 
saw them I had no doubt that they were going to create a lot of trouble. 
Mahbub All’s car just passed the bus when we were held up by the bus itself. 
Immediately, of course, the distance between his car and our car increased 
rapidly as he was moving away and we were at a standstill. It is possible 
that he did not actually see the various assaults upon us because he was 
rapidly going fonvard and we were surrounded by this little crowd. For 
him to go forward then and not even to look back is inexplicable. I shall 
not go further into this matter except to say that I have no doubt in my 
mind that he could not be ignorant of what was happening to us, even 
though he did not see much of it. 

20. I feel rather reluctant to pursue this matter as I am personally involved. 
I would much rather that nothing further was done so far as I am concerned, 
but there is a public aspect of it which cannot be ignored. It is for this reason 
that I wrote to you previously about him. What steps you should take 
against him, it is for you to determine. I am not anxious to punish him or 
anyone else. But in view of what has happened, he is unfit for a responsible 
position. Whatever rules may be applied to men in the services, they should 
be followed. I should have thought, however, that in a case like this the first 
thing to be done was to suspend him. I know of many cases where, for far 
more trivial offences, swift action was taken. 

21. I shall certainly look into the Frontier Five Year Development Plan 
which includes the tribal areas. As you know perhaps, I am very much 
interested in planning and I am anxious that the time should come when 
we can all devote ourselves to planning on a large scale all over India. 

22. Please forgive me for this long letter. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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15. It would be absurd for me, or for anyone else, to condemn a group. 
I am not doing so. I am merely trying to understand the psychological back- 
ground of the group, and this inevitably influences their actions as well as 
their beliefs. As a matter of fact I was considerably impressed by the ability 
and earnestness of some of the senior oflicers I met in the Frontier. I have 
no doubt of their bona fides. But this does not help me to get over my initial 
difficulty about the hiatus between their outlook and possibly my outlook. 
Some officers I met did not impress me, and a few produced a definitely bad 
impression. But it would be unfair of me to judge anyone by first impressions. 
As a whole I should say they were at least as good as any similar group of 
officers in any other part of India. 

16. Also I have no doubt that these officers in the Frontier, who have 
specialized in their work there, know the people of the Frontier and their 
customs and ways of living far better than I do. Because of their knowledge 
and experience, their advice is valuable. But there is such a thing as losing 
sight of the wood for the trees and a distant observer might see much that 
escapes the habitual resident who gets used to his environment. It is an 
interesting fact to be noted that people exactly similar to the Frontier tribes 
have been dealt with more successfully elsewhere. We can learn much from 
other experiments provided we are not too much wrapped up in our own 
ideas and conceits. 

17. You will forgive me for this long disquisition. But I want you to know 
what I have in my mind and how I look at these various happenings. That 
might help you to understand my approach to some extent even though 
you might not agree with it. 

18. As regards the violent attacks made on me and my party, I do not wish 
to say anything more at present, and I leave it to you to take such action as 
you may think proper. I would suggest, however, that in this matter it is 
desirable for Dr. Khan Sahib to be consulted, both because he and his 
brother were personally involved and feel strongly about the matter, and 
also in his capacity as Prime Minister of the Provincial Government. 

19. In regard to Shaikh Mahbub Ali, however, I should like to say some- 
thing.'* I have carefully considered his statement and the other statements 
about him. I have received many complaints about him and certain reports 
about his having encouraged people to misbehave towards us. I have also 
learnt, and you yourself mentioned this fact, that his case is being considered 

4. In view of the gravity of the charges against Mahbub Ali Caroe had suggested a 
formal and full-dress enquiry against him. 
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party. What I do not understand is the suggestion that a non-party approach 
means that every problem should be considered by a mixed crowd represent- 
ing various viewpoints. Even more so it is difficult for me to understand why, 
in order to ensure this non-party approach, I must keep aloof from my own 
colleagues simply because some people do not approve of them. This business 
has nothing to do with a party or a non-party approach ; it would just 
mean giving in to threats. No Government can function in this way. 

4. As I have said in my letter to Sir Olaf Caroe, I do not propose to con- 
sider at this stage the basic problems of the Frontier. We shall have to wait 
a little for a more suitable atmosphere to do that. Perhaps the best way 
would be to wait for the Constituent Asseihbly and the Advisory Committee. 
It may be desirable to explore these problems a little further even before the 
Constituent Assembly. But in any event we need not raise that issue at 
present. 


5. About the various incidents that happened during my visit to the 
Frontier, I am not satisfied with all the explanations given. I am not prepared 
to accuse any officers (excepting one), and I have no desire that any parti- 
cular individuals should be held responsible for any incident. It does seem 
to me, however, that there was something lacking. Whether this was due to 
the basic causes, which I have mentioned in my letter to Sir Olaf Caroe, or 
to something else, I do not know. I have left this matter in the hands of Sir 
Olaf Caroe and suggested to him that he might consult Dr, Khan Sahib, the 
Prime Minister of N.W.F.P. 

cl, incident which is difficult to ignore is the Malakand incident and 
Shaikh Mahbub Ali’s conduct in relation to it. I want to be fair to Mahbub 
I and, therefore, I am not prepared to say, on the evidence before me, that 
he had been privy to the attack. Further inquiry may enlighten us. But of 
IS conduct during the incident I have no doubt whatever, and I consider 
it thoroughly discreditable. 

7. In the note of Mr. Weightman dated 11th November it is pointed out 
that there are two methods of making an enquiry into the conduct of public 

^ anxious for a long-drawn-out public inquiry 

w 1 C wou undoubtedly create bad blood and tension. Probably the 

departmental inquiry suggested would be enough. This is for Sir Olaf Caroe 
to decide. 


charges that have been levelled against the officers 
e n lan o itical Service”, I do not know if reference was made to 
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27. Further Comments on Tour^ 


I appreciate the note dated 6th November which Mr. Weightman has 
written in criticism of my note of the 24th October.^ I desire from my col- 
leagues frankness and, where necessary, criticism. It is immaterial whether 
one agrees or not with a particular point of view. But it is very material that 
those who have to work together should understand one another. 

2. I have read Mr. Weightman’s note with care and with profit. Obviously 
he knows much more about the Frontier and its conditions than I do and 
his knowledge helps me to understand those conditions. It is true that pro- 
bably our basic approach is not the same and hence we may emphasise 
different aspects of a certain question, or draw varying inferences from the 
same facts. 

3. I have today written a long letter to Sir Olaf Caroe in which I have tried 
to explore the background of our respective minds,^ That is a difficult task, 
of course, and I do not know if I have at all succeeded. But it may be that 
what I have said helps a little in understanding each other. I do not propose 
to repeat what I have said there or to add much to it at this stage, I shall say 
this, however, that I do not wholly understand references to a non-party 
approach to the problems of the Frontier.'*, In a sense, of course, as I have 
said before, it should be a non-party approach because the problems have 
really nothing to do with party alignments and, in any event, it is desirable 
to avoid the party approach in such matters. Any Government, however 
much it may represent a party, must take a broader view and seek to 
represent, as far as it can, the people generally and not merely a particular 


1. 17 November 1946. R/3/1/92, 1.O.L.R., London. 

2. Weightman disagreed with most of Nehru’s views particularly those set out in para- 
graph 6 of his note, and defended the existing Frontier policy in view of the anarchic 
nature and the traditional organization of the Pathan tribes. He strongly denied that 
there had been any ofBcial resistance to Nehru’s tour of the Frontier. 

3. See the preceding item. 

4. Weightman had noted, “Sir Olaf Caroe and all of us have at all times stressed the 
overriding necessity of a non-party approach to the problems of the Frontier and 
H.M. (Nehru) himself has endorsed that view; yet H.M. on his tour was accompanied 
by the leader of the Congress Party in the Frontier and by the Premier of the Congress 
Government of the province.’’ 
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29. The Ban on Khudai Khidmadgar Volunteers’ 


During the last few days reports have appeared in the press about the ban- 
ning of Khudai Khidmadgar volunteers from entering into the Khyber 
Agency and Waziristan.‘ These volunteers are said to have been members 
of a goodwill mission to these tribal areas and the ban on them has created 
some resentment. During the past few months a great deal of virulent com- 
munal propaganda has been going on without let or hindrance in some of 
these areas. Objection has been taken to the fact that while this was permit- 
ted, others bent on peaceful missions were not allowed to enter these areas. 
When I was in the Frontier Province I was told that these restrictions have 
been removed and people from the Frontier Province could go into tribal 
areas. It now appears that the restrictions have been reimposed. I should 
have imagined that these Khudai Khidmadgars would help in easing the 
situation and in any event their visit would not lead to any trouble. To 
prevent them from going raises people’s suspicions about Government’s 
policy and charges of partiality are made. I realise that the situation in the 
Frontier is a difficult one and every care has to be taken. But a difficult situ- 
ation is not ultimately met by wrong tendencies being allowed to flourish 
unchecked and right tendencies being checked. There has been a great deal 
of one-sided propaganda in the past which has partly led to the present 
unfortunate situation. Reports in the press have shown how mischievous 
this propaganda has been and how it has indulged in patently false state- 
ments. When an eruption occurs this has to be met by force, but it seems 
very necessary that the basic causes should be tackled and the widespread 
misconceptions prevailing in the Frontier should be removed. It is also 
obviously necessary that nothing should be done which leads people to doubt 
the impartiality of the administration. I suggest, therefore, that you should 
draw the attention of the Agent of the Governor-GeneraF in the Frontier 
to this fact and urge him to give free access to the Khudai Khidmadgar 
volunteers to the tribal areas as had been promised previously. In this matter 
he can consult Dr, Khan Sahib, the Premier of the N.W.F.P., if this is 
considered necessary, 

1. Note to Foreign Secretary, 14 December 1946. J.N. Oillectton. 

2. According to a press report Amin Jan Khan, Salar-i-Azam of the Khudai Khidmad- 
gars, had sent the following telegram to Abdul Ghaffar Khan at Delhi on 12 December 
1946: “Congress deputation proceeding to Malagon, Khyber Agency, yesterday was 
preventedi from entering the area by Political Department and has come back. 
Awaiting instructions.” 

3. OlafCaroe. 
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what I have said or to what others have said/ I do not think I have made 
any such general charge, and indeed I think it wrong to make any such 
charge. Probably reference was made to other people’s remarks. I cannot 
go out of my way to contradict what other people have said. I regret that any 
general charge should be made because this loses substance by joining 
together the good and the bad. As I have stated in my letter to Sir Olaf 
Caroe, I met many officers of the Indian Political Service who impressed me 
considerably. I cannot obviously say the same thing about everybody and 
I suppose it is quite possible that in the Frontier, as elsewhere, there is graft 
and corruption. Probably conditions in the Frontier make this somewhat 
easier than elsewhere. 

9. It is unfortunate that when we are overwhelmed with work and have to 
consider important questions of policy, we should have to give so much 
time and energy to certain incidents and individual cases. The importance 
of these ultimately lies in the light they throw on the existing state of affairs. 

5. Weightman had written: “I am much afraid that hostility towards Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan may have been engendered now as the result of his extravagant accusa- 
tions against officers of the Indian Political Service. Officers who have taken pride in 
their Service and in the tradition of their Service, . . .have been accused of deliberately 
attempting to sabotage H.M.’s visit and of graft and common corruption.” He also 
made a plea for their early vindication. 


28. To Lord WavelP 


New Delhi 
18th November 1946 


Dear Lord Wavell, 

I am enclosing a copy of a letter I have sent to Sir Olaf Caroe, ^ Governor 
of the North-West Frontier Province, As you have been visiting this Province 
and might have discussed some matters relating to the incidents during my 
visit there, I thought this would be of interest to you. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. R/3/1/92, 1.O.L.R., London. 

2. See ante, item 26. 
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terms^ and, therefore, it is not necessary for any further action to be taken 
against them. This is good. But news from the settled areas of the province 
in Hazara continues to be bad.^ I am sure your Government is doing every- 
thing possible. I am rather worried about the fate of the refugees, more 
especially those who have gone over to Kashmir and near MuzafFarabad. 
Apparently no one looks after them there. Sardar Patel told me yesterday 
that he could arrange to have some money sent for relief work for these 
refugees, who are, I understand, principally Sikhs. I suggested to him that 
the money might be sent to you and you could make proper arrangements 
for their relief. I hope you will be able to do this. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

2. A fine in cash and rifles and surrender of hostages as an earnest of good behaviour 
was enforced on the Nandihar tribes for their crimes in Hazara district in December 
1946. 

3. Houses of non-Muslims in several villages in Hazara district were raided in the first 
fortnight of January, resulting in arson, loot and murder, and rendering of thousands 
of people homeless. 


32, Telegram to Mahatma GandhP 


Owing to false and exaggerated propaganda about Bihar several serious 
incidents took place in Hazara district involving attacks on Hindus Sikhs 
arson and loot. Number of persons killed not considerable. Large numbers 
refugees. Frontier Government has taken strong action against miscreants 
also helping refugees. Situation now quiet. We are keeping in close touch 
and will take all necessary steps. 


1. 16 January 1947. A.I.C.C. File No. G-14/1946-47, p. 147, N.M.M.L. 
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30. The Malakand incident^ 

In the last note which Sir Olaf Caroe wrote about the incidents connected 
with my visit to the Frontier- Province he suggested that a departmental 
inquiry presided over by a High Court Judge or an ex-High Court Judge 
might be held in regard to the Malakand incident.^ It Was not made clear 
in the note whether the Political Agent^ of Malakand had been suspended 
or not pending such an inquiry. In one of my earlier letters to Sir Olaf Caroe 
I had suggested that in any event the first step to be taken should be the 
suspension of the Political Agent pending further inquiry and action,*’ I 
should like to know whether this was done or not. It seems to me that when 
a serious incident of this type occurs, when the personal integrity of the 
officer in question is deeply involved and serious charges are made against 
him, bis suspension is essential. I had written especially about this incident 
because of my personal knowledge of it. About other incidents I did not 
desire to say much as my knowledge was based on hearsay and information 
received from others. 

2. Another important consideration to be borne in mind is the necessity 
for speed in dealing with any such matter. Obviously the value of any inquiry 
or subsequent action is greatly lessened if there is considerable delay. 

1. Note to Foreign Secretary, 14 December 1946. J.N, Collection. 

2. On 21 October 1946 the car occupied by Nehru, Abdul Ghaffar Khan and Khan 
Saheb was blocked on a narrow mountain road near Malakand by a lorry full of 
demonstrators while the car of the Political Agent was allowed to pass. The demons- 
trators also threw stones at Nehru’s car with the result that all the three occupants 
were slighdy injured. 

3. Nawab Mahbub Ali. 

4. See anfe, item 23. 


31. To Mehr Chand Khanna^ 


New Delhi 
1 3th January 1947 


My dear Mehr Chand, 

I have just learnt that the tribal people in Hazara have submitted to our 
1. File No. 201-PS/46-PMS. 
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3. Message to the I.N.A. Peace Committee^ 


Every attempt to lessen communal disharmony and conflict is to be wel- 
comed both because this is desirable in itself and because we can only build 
up the structure of a free and democratic India on the basis of cooperation 
and goodwill. In present circumstances, this is even more to be welcomed. 
So I am glad that the I.N.A. officers and men have decided to devote them- 
selves especially to this vital task. 

They are in many ways particularly suited for this, as in the past they 
have set an example of harmonious living and working together for a com- 
mon cause — the freedom and independence of India. I welcome, therefore, 
the formation of the I.N.A. Peace Committee and wish it success. I hope 
it will receive every cooperation from all concerned. 

1. Printed in The Free Press Journal, 25 September 1946. It was decided at the I.N.A. 
Advisory Committee meeting held at New Delhi on 10 and 11 September 1946, to 
form an I.N.A. Peace Committee to explore the possibilities of a communal settle- 
ment. The Peace Committee, consisting of seven prominent leaders of the I.N.A., later 
drew up a plan for a nationwide drive against communal riots and bloodshed. The plan 
included the setting up of anti-bloodshed committees throughout India under the 
auspices of the I.N.A. 


4. The Image of the I.N.A.^ 


When we were in Ahmednagar Prison, we had heard vaguely about the 
formation of an Indian National Army in Malaya. We knew very little about 
it. Indeed very few people in India knew much about it at the time. Soon 
after our release from prison in June 1945, I had some further news and 
particulars about the formation of this Army. I was naturally interested, 
but the Japanese war was going on then and I did not think it proper to say 
anything in public about what I had heard. Soon after the Japanese war 
ended and I thought the time had come to make public reference to this 
Army. 

1. New Delhi, 10 October 1946. This foreword was written to My Memories of I.N.A. 

& Its Netaji by Shah Nawaz Khan (Delhi, 1946). 
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the political aspects of much that was done. But, however that may be, it is 
desirable to know the facts at least. My friend and colleague, Major General 
Shah Nawaz Khan of the I.N.A., has presented these facts in sober fashion, 
and has thus provided an important record of an important undertaking. 

I must confess that I have not been able, through lack of time, to read 
through this record, but I have read parts of it and it seems to me that this 
account is far the best we have at present. I commend it, therefore, to others 
and I hope that a reading of it will bring enlightenment about many aspects 
of this brave adventure. Jai Hind. 


5. To the Secretary, Reception Committee, 
Indian National Congress^ 


New Delhi 
15 October 1946 


Dear Friend, 

It was announced in the press that your committee have decided to issue 
tickets for the Congress session at a concessional rate to I.N.A. men and 
those Congressmen who went to jail in 1942. The Commander-in-Chief 
drew my attention to this and suggested that there should be no discrimi- 
nation in regard to this matter between I.N.A. men and other ex-servicemen. 
I told him that there was no wish to discriminate and that I would gladly 
recommend to the Reception Committee to issue concessional tickets for 
the open sessions to regular ex-service men, if he so desired. He has ex- 
pressed that wish. I suggest, therefore, that you might issue concessional 
dekets to these regular ex-service men also. The army has been too long 
isolated from the civilian population and every opportunity must be given 
to it to come in line with civilian activities. 

This, of course, would not apply to serving members of the armed forces. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. FL’e No. 371-PS/46-PMS. 
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My knowledge even then was limited and I was not quite sure in my mind 
as to how far the formation and activities of this Army had been justified, 
keeping in view the wider scheme of things and the implications of the world 
war; But I had no doubt in my mind even then of two facts— that the men 
and women, who had enrolled themselves in this Army and worked under 
Shri Subhas Chandra Bose’s guidance, had done so because of their passio- 
nate desire to serve the cause of India’s freedom ; also that if, owing to some 
technical interpretation of military law, large numbers of them receive 
severe sentences, it would be a tragedy for India. It would be a trage y no 
only because that might involve the death or long incarceration of brave 
and vital sons and daughters of India, but also because that wodd leave a 
deep wound in the body of India which would take very long to ea . a 
would mean also an intensification of the ill-will against England which 
was great already. It might well be an inseparable barrier etween e w 

countries. . , 

So, quite apart from the political background, I was convince a 
thing should be done to save these young men and women. I had j g 
rightly, for immediately there was an amazing reaction , 

and even the remote villages suddenly knew about the . . * ^ , 

to do something which might help in effecting the re ° , became 

tried or imprisoned. Those men, whatever they were as 
symbols of India’s struggle for freedom and because o i 
India, with an amazing unanimity, stood by those sym o 
protect them. A wave of excitement passed through t e an ^ 

question, more vital in its larger significance, became seconda^ for^the 

moment. The trial of some of these men conducted wi 8^ address^ 

Bhulabhai Desai held the stage in India and Shri Bhulabhai 

became a classic. . . miWiV mind 

Public memory is notoriously short and m the I N A made 

could not function at that pitch for long, a sofn pcopL’s 

history not only .in Malaya and Burma and passions of the 

minds all over India, and that fact will j ^ ^^and its leaders 

day have cooled down a very objective ostim 

and the work it did will be made. Many book p.^inns it is too early 
this subject reflecting the excitement of the momcn differ about 

to survey the work of the I.N.A. dispassionately. Opinions will differ 

.1 1 R nrcembcr 1945 before the General 
2. Presenting the defence arguments on 17 ana called for the status of 

Court Martial trying three I.N.A. officers. “ought as a part of an 

belligerency to be accorded to the I.N.A., w ose oontended that the trial ^'•as 
organised army for the liberation of their coun claimed that the 

illegal since the accused could not be tried un cr j. 

officers held were entitled to be treated as pnsoners of u^r.ana 

cessation of hostilities. 
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But the figure you mentioned, I think, covers all the volunteers. There were 
over 3,000 volunteers of which less than one-third were I.N.A. men. Food 
was one of the major items of expenditure, I found that the Reception 
Committee had given a contract for feeding the civil volunteers at Rs. 2-4-0- 
per head per day. The I.N.A. people made their own arrangements and cost 
the Reception Committee 0-15-6 per head per day. This went up by a feW 
annas later. There was thus a marked saving in expenditure on them for 
food. On the whole I think they did good work and were not very expensive. 
The chief expense was in providing them with clothing etc. They should 
prove good workers in the future and it would be desirable to help them a 
little from the I.N.A. funds. They are unemployed and have nothing to fall 
back upon. Most of them are leaving Meerut tomorrow and if any payment 
has to be made to them, it must be done tomorrow. I gathered from your 
talk that you were agreeable to doing this and so I have asked Ghoudhry 
Raghubir Narain Singh, the Chairman of the Reception Committee, to 
arrange for this payment through Shah Nawaz. He will advance him up to 
Rs. 30,000. Could you kindly send a cheque for Rs. 30,000 to Ghoudhfy 
Raghubir Narain Singh soon? 

I have asked Shah Nawaz to examine the I.N.A. and other volunteers’ 
accounts for the Congress. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


8, To Baldev Singh^ 


New Delhi 
25th December 1946 

My dear Baldev Singhji, 

There are many matters which I should like to discuss with you, but both 
you and I have been terribly busy. I am going away day after tomorrow to 
see Gandhiji. I shall return probably on the 31st morning. The first week 
of January is an exceedingly busy one for me. I shall be presiding over the 
Science Congress throughout the week. On the 4th and 5th, and possibly, 
the 6th, we have meetings of the Congress Working Committee and tlie 
A.I.C.C. On the 2nd January Aung San is arriving here on his way to 
London. 

1. File No. 371-PS/46-PMS. 
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8. To Vallabhbhal PateP 


New Delhi 
16 November 1946 


My dear Vallabhbhai, 

I have received repeated complaints from the Punjab in regard to the Pro- 
vincial Government’s policy there about the employment of LN.A. person- 
nel. This is, of course, a provincial matter entirely for the Government there 
to decide. But I understand that the Prime Minister of the Punjab has re- 
peatedly stated that he is really carrying out the Government of India’s 
policy as contained in various circulars sent to him. I enclose copies of two 
of these circulars. You will notice that they arc old circulars issued previous 
to the formation of the Interim Government. 

I understand that subsequently it was made clear to Provincial Govern- 
ments that there should be no bar at all to the employment of I.N.A. per- 
sonnel, except in so far as the army or the police services were concerned. 
Some of the Provincial Governments have actually employed them in various 
civil departments. May I request you to make this clear to the Punjab 
Government, as they seem to be in some doubt about the position?^ 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal 


1. Sardar Patel's Correspondence I945-J9S0, Vol. 3, pp. 203-2{>4. 

2. Vallabhbhai Patel informed Nehru that these were circulars issued by the Defence 
Department. So far as the Home Department was concerned there was no ban on the 
re-employment of cx-I.N.A. personnel. 


7. To Vallabhbhai PafeP 


New Delhi 
25 November 1946 


My dear Vallabhbhai, 

1 inquired into the I.N.A. matter in Meerut. Considerable money has been 
spent upon them in providing blankets to a number and for other purpo'/C';. 


1. J.N. ConrcJio.n. 
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jail.® I have tried my utmost to prevent any such agitation developing, but 
I do not know if I shall succeed. Once any such things happen, public atten- 
tion will be drawn to it all over the country and it will be quite impossible 
for the Central Assembly to ignore this. The consequences will be bad both 
for the Army and the public. 

I would earnestly request you, therefore, to place these considerations 
before the Commander-in-Chief. The I.N.A. people in prison have been 
there now for over a year and from any point of view there would be nothing 
abnormal about their discharge. I understand that some kind of review 
takes place of these cases periodically, and that January is the time fixed 
for such a rev ew. If, as a result of this review, the Commander-in-Chief 
himself decides to release them, this would be in the fitness of things and 
would be greatly appreciated by all concerned. It is far better that the in- 
itiative for this came from the Commander-in-Chief and that we are not 
hustled by public agitation in the matter. 

We have so many big problems to face that our natural desire is not to 
allow relatively minor matters to come in our way and produce new conflicts 
in the public mind. If we delay a decision in the early stages, the issue will 
force itself upon us somewhat later. We shall not be able to ignore it, or to 
postpone it then. Therefore, it is highly desirable that some clear decision 
should be arrived at in the course of the next two or, at most, three weeks. 

As I have suggested above, I shall gladly meet the Commander-in-Chief 
to discuss this matter. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

6. There was an increasing agitation for the release of a number of I.N.A. men serving 
varying prison sentences for "atrocious and cruel acts” or desertion and waging war 
against the King. 


9. To Radhakrishna Biswasroy^ 


New Delhi 
26 December 1946 


Dear Mr. Biswasroy,^ 

J have your letter of the 22nd December. It has been stated clearly that if 

1. J.N. Collection. 

2. Parliamentary secretary in the first Congress ministry in Orissa, 1937-39; arrested, 
1940. He was later elected M.L.A. and was Minister for P.W.D. and Commerce in 
Orissa, 1947-48. 
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I suppose, therefore, that the real talk with you will have to be postponed 
u little, though I hope to meet you anyhow early in January. I want you to 
meet Aung San when he is here. I shall fix that up later. We may have a 
preliminary talk with him at this stage and on his return from England we 

may have another talk. , , 

I am writing to you more especially about the I.N.A. men still m pnson. 

I know that the Commander-inrChief feels rather strongly about this matter, 
but I should like you and him to consider the broader aspects of this question. 
Indeed, i should have liked to discuss this with him and, perhaps, we might 

be able to fix up a meeting some time later for this purpose. . ^ , 

Quite apart from the merits of each individual involved, and I understand 
there , are only a very few persons in prison now, we have to. consider t e 
consequences of either keeping them in prison f f 

Will remember that the matter came up by a 2fwe 

Legislative Assembly.^ Both the Congress members and the Muslim Lea^e 
meUers, as well as others, would, normally speaking, have unanimously 
passed the resolution asking for their release. It was only because of the 
Commander-in-chiefs wishes in the matter that we pt the ^s^ution p 
poned.-^ Naturally, in any such matter we have to give Ml weight to what 
L Commander-in-Chief feels and we do not want to go 
of his. He represents the army and army discipline has to b . 

On the other hand, it is exceedingly difficult for us to ^ 
spread public sentiment. The result of ignoring it is bound to lead to public 

agitation and possibly some trouble. , tlip next 

The adjourned resolution will come up right at 
Central Assembly session^ and our policy m tegar ° . --itatiou in 

defined beforehand. You must have seen repOT so nersons in 

the Punjab among I.N.A. men demanding the release of the persons 


Z According to th, list prepare by the I.N.A. Headenarters, mere were 35,000 1.N.A. 

ofiBcials all over India still in detention. j a Fphruarv 1946 a resolution 

3. The cennal Legislative Assembly S= Sivisal expression of 

moved by Govind Malaviya recommendm^ riovemment give up the trials of 
public opinion throughout the country , a immediately all men and ofiBcers 

th^ officers of the Indian National Army and re .... . prisoners under detention 

of the Indian National Army as well as all other political prisoners 

or imprisonment. tr> the I N.A. men or even 

Wavell and Auchinleck held the view that Commander-in-Chief 

the release of those in prison would make it unpo the discipline of 

or any senior officer of the British army to remam responsible 

the Indian army. r«nlution was postponed as the 

On 8 November 1946, further discussion on the r February 

mover of the resolution was absent. The resoluUon was moved agam 
1947 by Abdul Ghani Khan. 


4. 


5. 
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11. Draft Note for the Cabinet on the I.N.A.^ 


During the last session of the Central Legislative Assembly a resolution 
demanding the release of I.N.A. prisoners who had been convicted came up 
for discussion. This resolution had been moved in the previous session and 
adjourned. Both the Congress and Muslim League parties in the Assembly 
were in favour of accepting the resolution, but the Commander-in-Chief 
made it clear at the time that he did not welcome it. A delicate situation 
was created. The Members of the Government would normally have ac- 
cepted the wishes of the House in the matter, that is to say, would have 
accepted the resolution, but they felt that in such a matter nothing should 
be done to embarrass the Commander-in-Chief. It was so arranged, there- 
fore, that further discussion of the resolution should be postponed till the 
next session. It will now come up before the Assembly on the first non- 
ofiicial day, that is, early in February. A connected matter is the question 
of payment of the forfeited balance of pay of the I.N.A. personnel. It is 
necessary to come to an early decision on these matters, not only because 
of the resolution, but also because of various other developments and possible 
eventualities in the country. 

It is clear that the resolution has the support of both the Congress and 
the Muslim League and, therefore, there is no doubt that it will be passed 
almost unanimously. The Members of the Government cannot ignore this 
widespread feeling of the House which in this matter reflects the feeling in 
the country. Any other course would be a negation of democratic procedure 
and would be deeply resented both by the House and the country. In such 
an event there would be far-reaching repercussions and the many dangers, 
political and economic at present precariously balanced in the country, may 
find undesirable outlets. This whole question must be viewed in this wider 
perspective and in view of its importance should be considered by the Cabinet 
and a final decision given. 

This decision will not merely be in regard to the attitude Government 
should take up about the resolution before the Assembly. If the decision is 
made that some action has to be taken, this can be done immediately after 
and even before the matter comes up before the Assembly. Indeed, for many 
reasons, it would be a wiser course to take action immediately. 

The I.N.A. trials towards the end of 1945 aroused great public feeling and 
sympathy. It is well known that large numbers of ofiBcers and men in. the 
Indian Army shared this sympathy. Whatever the merits of the case might 
be, the popular reaction was deep and widespread. This was perhaps natural 

1. File No. 371-PS/46-PMS. 
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there are specific complaints of extraordinary misconduct, action should 
be taken. You must have proof of this. Normally the course to be adopted 
should be to call upon the official concerned for his explanation. If this is 
not satisfactory, he should be asked to resign from the service or further 
action may be taken. 

Regarding the I.N. A., the Government of India have recently again made 
it. clear that there should be no discrimination in regard to the I.N. A. in 
civil employment of any kind. In the U.P. many of them have been so em- 
ployed, so also in Bombay. Undoubtedly you should try to help them. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


10. To Baldev Singh^ 


New Delhi 
16th January 1947 


My dear Sardar Baldev Singh, 

I am sending you the draft^ as promised. I am also returning your draft 
note.^ 

As regards your suggestion that a distinction might be made between 
I.N.A. personnel and those persons who first joined the Japanese and then 
came over to the Allies and helped them against the Japanese, I do not toow 
if it is easily possible to do so. Any individual outstanding case nugh^ of 
course, be considered separately. People who came over to the Allies su se 
quently presumably require no help at all, as Government must have e pe 
them.^ I hope you will kindly expedite this matter. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


File No. 371-PS/46-PMS. 

See the succeeding item. 

On the question of I.N.A. personnel. i, thev 

Baldev Singh thought that no sympathy should be shown to sue pcop 
w6rc not faithful even to the I.N.A.” 
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If, as is suggested, the convicted I.N.A. men in prison arc released and 
arrears of pay given the interest of the public in this question will fade away 
and even if some people in the Army do not like this decision, there will be 
no room for debate or controversy in the Army. It would be a statesman- 
like method of dealing with a delicate problem, so that it does not leave a 
trail of conflict and bitterness behind it. 

At the time of conviction of these men considerable criticism was made 
of what appeared to be a certain discrimination between some of the I.N.A. 
men who had been tried or not tried and those persons who were tried and 
sentenced. It is true that the reason given for the subsequent trials was 
brutality. Nevertheless, in the peculiar circumstances of a very difficult 
position normal standards could not easily be applied, nor were all the facts 
known. 

The public, therefore, was firmly of opinion that there had been dis- 
crimination. 

In the event of these men continuing in prison, there is little doubt that 
various elements in the country will make this a primary issue. Many dis- 
contented persons, including ex-army personnel, will be attracted by this 
issue and it is quite possible that a new organisation, chiefly consisting of 
ex-soldiers, will grow up. Dangerous tendencies will come into evidence, 
affecting not only the Army but public life generally. In the interests .of the 
Army, therefore, it is incumbent that we should avoid any step which leads 
to such consequences. 

There have already been indications of some aggressive and forward step 
being taken by some individuals both in the I.N.A. and outside. On the 
23rd January, a conference is being held in Calcutta of I.N.A, men. This 
conference may lead to the formation of a new organisation which would 
not exercise a healthy influence on public life. It is obviously desirable that 
if a step is to be taken, it should be taken before the 23rd of January. To be 
compelled by public opinion to take it later would be neither graceful nor 
effective. It would savour too much of the wrong kind of appeasement, that 
is, giving in to threat. 

The question of the payment of forfeited balances of pay is also important. 
In the main it affects the rank and file; Government have already paid a 
major portion of the assignments made by I.N.A. officers and men out of 
their pay in favour of their relatives. Thus the amount to be paid would be 
the balance left over. In a considerable number of cases full pay has already 
been paid. Non-payment of these arrears of pay has led to and wil lead to 
very great dissatisfaction in large numbers of people and might lead them 
to anti-social activities. Many of these men have been supported by public 
charity. This does not appear to be a healthy way of dealing with the problem. 
To have a large number of ex-soldiers reduced to absolute poverty is to 
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in the circumstances. The then Government of India, though they perhaps did 
hot itself agree with this reaction, wisely decided to pay heed to it and most 
of the I.N.A. trials were dropped. Even those who were sentenced were 
released. For this prudent and far-seeing policy, the Commander-m-Chief 
was largely responsible. The result of this was that the excitement m the 
country rapidly subsided. That excitement was inevitably affecting the army 
also and so in the result a certain disturbing factor in the Indian Army was 
removed. The Government of the day solved a difficult and delicate problem 
by recognising that public opinion should not be ignored. The present 
Government of India, representing popular political parties, must necessan y 
be fully responsive to public opinion and to the wishes of the legislature. 

In view of this situation, the inevitable conclusions arrived at are tha 
the I.N.A. prisoners serving their sentences at present should released and 
further that the forfeited balance of their pay should be given to the I. . . 
personnel. Whatever personal opinions or predilections t eremig e 
inclusion cannot be avoided.. The Commander-in-Chief however,, whde 
appreciating all these and other reasons, is strong y oppose ^ fgUgj 
release of the I.N.A. men in prison, and to the payment of the 
balance of pay. He feels that any such course would be mterpr P 

peasement of wrong-doing and would impair tl^ mora e reinstate- 

would further, in his opinion, be the thin end of the ^ 

ment of the I.N.A. men in the Army. He has pomted on that m fact ve^ 

generous treatment was accorded to the I.N.A. personn 
L of them accused of brutality were tried 

clemency would be misplaced and misinterprete . n Annv would 

ment is that both the British and the Indian personne British 

react unfavourably to any such clemency, more especially the Bntis 

”!guments advanced by the Comm"-Chief 
consideration and it is clear that any step whic ea _ , ^ ^ j^as 
in the Army is always to be deprecated. While this 

tobe bomeinmindwhether any other step or t Sojjje of the 

quo will not lead to graver consequences in the ^ T-ai-ni consequences 
political aspects have been pointed out above. ose ? tjje 

would lead to the I.N.A. question again becoming j^inds 

country, agitating people’s minds generally j^tion would grow 

of the officers and men in the Indian Army. Army, army- 

and because this.is in regard to an be debate and argu- 

men would take the deepest interest in it. Tne roused. This is 

ment within the Army and possibly deep fee mg solidarity of 

not likely to. be conducive to maintenance of question, it 

the Army. Disruptive teudeucies would 
should be remembered, cuts across the so-calle c 
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invite trouble, more especially at a time when labour all over the country 
is excited and aggressive. 

I would like to make it clear that there is no question before us of re- 
instatement of the I.N.A. personnel in the defence services. This matter 
should be kept entirely apart and not allowed to confuse the issue. Having 
given this matter most careful consideration I must say that it would be 
exceedingly unwise to entertain the proposal. I am, therefore, not putting 
forward this proposal and I do not intend to do so. 

I feel, however, that the time has definitely come for the Government of 
India to decide in favour of the release of I.N.A. prisoners and the payment 
of the forfeited balance of pay to the I,N.A. personnel. If Cabinet agrees 
to this course a recommendation to this effect might be sent to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 
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2 . The Common Man and Plans for Development^ 


I am happy to associate myself with this exhibition. As I sat here I had a 
feeling of shame, not about myself particularly but that we should gather 
here today to see what is called the first exhibition of its kind in India. That 
really is an astonishing fact. The second fact which stands out is that this 
exhibition is an effort which, as 1 see, is practically confined to selected 
people. Mr. Khosla^ has talked a great deal of the common man and how 
these schemes are to benefit the common man. I should like common 
men to look at the exhibition and to understand it because most of us who 
arc present here do not require much conviction and argument. It is they 
who require the exhibition — who do not understand what is being done — 
and unless they understand it is quite possible that the work of the engineers 
and others may come to a stop occasionally, because we are dealing here 
with vast schemes affecting tens of millions of people. 

You can never have these vast schemes working efficiently unless you 
have the cooperation in some measure of the people affected by them. You 
have to acquire land for all big schemes. No peasant would like to part with 
it. You go through various legal processes to acquire land and begin your 
schemes. The peasantry only knows that they have been pushed out of their 
land. They do not know what is going to be done and how it is going to 
benefit them, to raise their standards of life in many ways. If you explain to 
them not merely just orally but by facts and comparison, their reaction 
would be tremendous. 

Unfortunately we do not all know that among the basic and fundamental 
things about India, or any other country, are these vast projects of develop- 
ment. I am fascinated by them. I have been greatly impressed by reading 
about the Tennessee Valley^ and what has been done about the vast schemes 
of development which have been carried out in the Soviet Union.** Pictures 

J. Speech at the opening of an exhibition of irrigation, engineering and research at 
Nc\v Delhi on 27 November 1946. From T/te Hindustan Times and National Herald, 
28 November 1946. 

2. A.N. Khosla (b. 1892); Chairman, Central Water and Power Commission, 1945-53; 
Vice-Qiancellor, Roorkee University, 1954-59; Member of Parliament, 1958-59; 
Member, Planning Commission, 1959-62; Governor of Orissa, 1962-68, 

3. ThcTcnnessccVallcy Authority, an autonomous public corporation set up by President 
Rooscvelfin 1933, built nine main river dams and many subsidiary ones within 11 
years. During the Second World War it supplied power facilities to the atom bomb 
plant at Oak Ridge, and to other strategic industries. 

4. As part of the First Five Year Plan in the Soviet Union, the great dam on the lower 
Dnieper wis constructed by Americans. 
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1. Letter fo the President, British Association tor the Advance- 
ment of Science^ 


New Delhi 
4th October 1946 


Dear Mr. President,^ 

I am writing this letter on behalf of the Executive Committee of the Indian 
Science Congress Association. The Association is anxious to promote the 
cause of international cooperation in scientific work and research, and in 
particular, to develop contacts between Indian scientists and eminent men 
and women of science in other countries. With a view to furthering this 
cause, the Association wishes to invite some distinguished scientists from 
other countries on short visits to India, beginning with the next session of 
the Indian Science Congress Association, which is to be held in Delhi from 
the 2nd to 8th January 1947.^ It is hoped that each scientist will find it 
possible to visit important centres of work in India in his own field of study 
and, according to his convenience, to give a few lectures, take part in dis- 
cussions and advise on scientific matters. 

The Executive Committee of the Indian Science Congress would be glad 
if your Academy could accept this invitation and arrange to send a small 
team of scientists to India. The Association would meet all expenses in India 
and, where necessary, meet the cost of air passages to and from India. The 
Association would also be responsible for all local arrangements in India. 

Professor P.C. Mahalanobis, F.R.S., General Secretary of the Indian 
Science Congress Association, is shortly visiting U.K. and U.S.A. and I am 
asking him to give you such further information and assistance as you may 
desire. 

We trust that we shall .have the full cooperation of your Association and 
that our joint endeavours will not only further the cause of science, but also 
the peace and progress of the world. 

Accept, Mr. President, the assurance of our high regard for you and your 
colleagues. 

I am. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.vailable in the Museum, Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta. 

2. Sir Henry Dale (1875-1968); Director, National Institute for Medical R^rch, 
1928-42; President of the Royal Society, 1940-45; President, British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, 1947. 

• The thuly-fourth annual meeting of the Indian Science Congress Association was 
held at Delhi under the auspices of the University of Delhi from 3 to 8 January 1947. 
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Government whicli claims to be democratic to approach the peasant and 
give him the facts. Otherwise the peasant will not understand the scheme. 
So it has become fundamentally important not only to think about these 
schemes, to draw them up and to build them but to explain them in order 
to get the cooperation, goodwill and understanding of the vast number of 
people affected; otherwise there will be tremendous waste of energy and no 
appreciation of what you have done. 

I entirely agree with what Mr. Khosla has said about the press in India. 
How little space is given to these vast projects and schemes. But I imagine 
ultimately it is the fault of Mr. Khosla and the likes of him. Can you expect 
a pressman or anybody to fish out the facts and figures about the schemes 
and to present those reports to the public? This is not pressmen’s job. 
Something precise, definite and constructive should be presented to them. I 
should like to know to what extent the Central Board of Irrigation or any 
other Government department has interested itself in it. In fact you do not 
allow the public to come to your office to find out the facts. So it is not the 
fault of the press ultimately. You must ensure that material is supplied to 
the press, who should take advantage of it and give publicity to it. 

Personally, as I said before, I am vastly interested in these schemes and 
nothing would please me more than if I could concentrate all my time and 
attention on these schemes and various other aspects of planning in India. 
I would say that most of the people have no conception of what planning 
means. With all respect to those who use the word planning frequently 
enough — even members of the Planning Department and the like — 1 would 
say that most of them have not the remotest conception of what planning 
means. Each person moving about in a little circle is not planning. Plan- 
ning is a conception of the whole and developing each aspect of that whole 
in relation to other parts. You cannot plan separately, you cannot plan 
departmentally, you cannot plan in any way unless you grasp that planning 
means an all-round development of national economy and national life. 
You must bear the whole picture in mind and then you have to consider the 
basic things first on which the rest of the superstructure may be built. We 
shout a lot about our industries. In India they started mostly with jute, 
cotton textiles and the like. They did some good and a lot of harm. But they 
are more or less auxiliaries, superficial industries, dependent on other 
countries for machinery, etc. You cannot industrialise a country by these 
superficial industries. If you go right down, the first thing required is power. 
Without power we cannot have any industry and the present power resources 
of India are fantastically limited. It is very well to take credit for the irriga- 
tion works in India. No doubt they are something to talk about. But what 
about the development of power resources? It is this which we should feel 
ashamed of. Unless power resources are increased — ^as they will no 
doubt increase — ^you cannot build up. No doubt you want finance — the 
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come to my mind of a rapidly changing India, of rapidly advancing standards 
of life and of huge tracts which lie almost waste being brought under culti- 
vation. Yet as Mr. Khosla pointed out how few people realised them and 
how few amongst us may have any real idea and emotional appreciation of 
what these schemes and projects signify. It is not only necessary to have 
a factual knowledge of the potentialities of these schemes but ^ 
emotional appreciation of what these schemes and projects see to 
do. We have to understand what they aim at in the scheme of things 
in the lives of millions of people. I believe it is interesting for peop e sitting 
in selected offices to look at the bright facts before them. The peop e ou si e 
even do not know these facts. But if these schemes are to e un °° 
they have to bp understood intellectually, even more so emotiona y. we 
understand them emotionally then perhaps we can translate t^em emotionally 
in terms of the people and they become living vital things. erwi 
are merely, charts and maps in the engineers’ room. If I ha my 
I start a scheme like this, I would do widespread propagan a 
people concerned, have pictures, cinema shows ™ 

charts showing the schemes, what we are going to bui , w p^altation 
results would be and thereby produce a sense of ^ 
in these people of the things to come. You will find then that ^ 
a new -atmosphere, you work with the cooperation of ous 
of people and work will go faster. Engineers and others av ^ ^ould 

their shells and to consider things from the popular poin o • ^ ^ 

suggest to you, both engineers and others who are othemise ccmnec^ 

with these schemes, to consider these from the popu a p 

to approach people and make them "^'^erstand ^ minutes. 

Now you have put up this exhibition which I sh P nrofit by 

It is a g" od thing by Lch I should Z 

going through it. But this is not enough. I shoul 

understood by the common man about whom you rnnseums exhibi- 

places in Europe and in America, there are magni everybody, 

ties for the pLsant, for the worker, for the ' 

.Our museums are museums of antiquity. They a human activity 

like to preserve them. But we want museims o interest millions 

to show what is being done and what should e ’ . . which are of 
of this country in the projects in hand. ^ arguments. We must 

interest to millions of people in this country are could go, see and 

have some kind of permanent museums where pea population 

learn. Peasants are the most conservative ^ . i,g gp now, but ulti- 

and their isolationism has to be broken. ^ ^jieir consent. If 

mately all major decisions would have a e by illustra- 

you really want improvement, you must max essential for any 

tion. You have to improve the whole lot somehow. It is 
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of science. Because if science— whatever progress it may. make— is isolated 
from the living currents it will not go very far. 

If the new currents of renascent India go along lines that are not lines of 
science, then they too will go into a blind alley. Therefore it becomes 
essential that the two must march together. 

Many of you are aware of what has been happening in India during the 
last quarter of a century and much more recently. A person like me who is 
not exactly a man of politics has to take an intimate part in political activity. 
I have often asked myself the question why this is so. Why should I go into 
politics? It is so because it is not possible to progress in any field, more 
particularly in the field of science, until you remove the vast number of 
fetters which prevent people from functioning as they ought to. 

I do hope that now, when India is on the verge of independence and 
sc ence in India too is coming of age, it will try to solve the problems of the 
new India by rapid, planned development on all sectors and try to make her 
more and more scientifically-minded. 

Surely, science is not merely an individual’s search for truth. It is some- 
thing infinitely more than that if it worked for the community. Its objective 
must be to remove the ills of the community. It must have a social objective 
before it. For a hungry man or a hungry woman, truth has little meaning. 
He wants food. For a hungry man, God has no meaning. He wants food. 
And India is a hungry, starving country and to talk of truth and God and 
even of many of the fine things of life to the millions who are starving is a 
mockery. We have to find food for them, clothing, housing, education, 
health and so on — all the absolute necessaries of life that every man should 
possess. When we have done that we can philosophise and think of God. 
So, science must think in terms of the 400 million persons in India. Ob- 
viously, you can only think in those terms and work along those lines on 
the wider scale of coordinated planning. 

I hope that the Science Congress will devote itself to this task and not 
wait merely for the Government to take action. Governments may be good 
and may be bad, but Governments normally are very slow and the only thing 
that moves them is some immediate public outcry which affects their future 
indirectly. Therefore I should discourage among the scientists a reliance 
always on what Government may or may not do. 

Naturally, they have a right to expect things from the Government, and. 
Speaking just as one Member of the present Government of India — speaking, 
may be, partly for .my colleagues but largely for myself— I may say that we 
are intensely interested in scientific development in India and we shall do 
everything in our power to encourage scientific research. We should like to 
tap all the latent scientific talent in the country and to give it opportunities 
for growth and service to the community. 

What the future will bring I do not know; I can neither foretell the future. 
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basis for all this — but the basic thing is power. Of course money is involved 
in everything. But it is obvious that when things have got to be done, money 
is not allowed to come in the way. I have no doubt when we come to the 
final conclusion, when we have finally decided to do something, money will 
be found for it and must be found, specially when the money required is 
really in the nature of tremendous investments which are likely to pay 
dividends, a hundred or thousand times, in the near future. You must view 
these things in the broad perspective of national self-sufficiency. Let us have 
as great a measure of self-sufficiency as possible. If we are not self-sufficient, 
we are dependent on other countries, may be for food, may be for other 
things. If we are dependent we may get into conffiets while we may avoid 
them if we have a large measure of self-sufficiency. Some of our needs we 
cannot supply. We have to get them from abroad. Self-sufficiency does not 
mean cutting the international trade which will increase but not in the basic 
things that we require. 

These various irrigation projects that have been mentioned to us today, 

I wish them to function. All are very large schemes and therefore I am 
greatly, interested and I want India to be interested. I want the press of India 
to take them up and explain them to the people of India. I want engineers, 
who are concerned, to help the press in India. Then only we can have a 
wider understanding of more important things in India than the trivialities 
which are called politics. 


3, Science In the Service of the Community^ 


I should like to assure this Science Congress and our friends who have come 
from abroad that we want to cooperate with science abroad in every way 
to advance the cause of peace in the world, peace and progress of humanity. 
But while giving that undertaking and pledge, I want to make it perfectly 
clear that we will not cooperate in the ways of war. 

I do represent in some small measure something of the new India that 
you sec rising about us. I think it is right and proper and very necessary for 
the world of science to be in intimate contact with the new India. It is also 
essential that new India should also come in intimate contact with the world 

1. PrcsidcntLil address at the Thirty-Fourth Indian Science Congress, Delhi, 3 January 
1947. From the Proceedings of the Thirty-Fourth Indian Science Confess, Delhi, 1947 
(Calcutta, 1948), pp, 1-4, and from The Hindustan Times — Science Ccr^^ress Supplement, 
4 January 1947. 
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While you must discuss your particular problems I want that you should 
not ignore the picture as a whole. There has been a tendency in the last few 
generations towards greater and greater specialization. It has yielded rich 
results but it has led to the narrowing of vision of the average person. Per- 
haps some of our troubles are due to this fact, and also because you can 
never understand a picture fully unless you have a conception of the whole. 

You cannot divorce science from social and political happenings and 
from the economic structure of the world. Therefore, perhaps it is time that 
science developed a certain philosophy and unity, if I may put it so. It had 
this quality in the olden days when science presented a smaller picture than it 
does now. That gave a certain organic unity to it. Now with each department 
going its own way, it has become difficult. I do think that in the present 
circumstances of the world we should develop something of that unity of 
outlook and appreciation of the world problems. Nearly two years ago a 
bomb burst in Hiroshima. It created inevitably a great deal of excitement. 
It seemed to me to herald all kinds of enormous changes, constructive as 
well as destructive, It produced a conflict in people’s minds as to where 
we were going, rather where civilization was going, what things could hap- 
pen. Whether it was necessary or not I do not know, but obviously it led 
to one question which troubled a large number of people. The question was 
whether to gain a certain end any means and every means possible should 
be adopted because the means adopted at Hiroshima were horrible beyond 
words. May be the end desired was achieved, but it is a question which every 
scientist has to consider. 

Science has two faces like Janus; science has its destructive side and a 
constructive, creative side. Both have gone on side by side and both still go 
on. No one knows which will ultimately triumph. Hiroshima became a sym- 
bol of this conflict and, in spite of all the decisions of the Atomic Energy 
Commission of the United Nations^ — and we welcome those decisions, of 
course, in so far as they go — the doubt remains in one’s mind as to where 
we are speeding. 

On the other hand, apart from the atomic bomb aspect of it, we are 
obviously on the threshold of a new age in the sense of enormous power 
resources being put at the disposal of humanity and the community. Will 
this new age change — and I think it will change — enormously the whole 
structure of society? My mind goes back to the time when gunpowder burst 
upon the world. Gunpowder at any rate pushed the Middle Ages away 
completely and fairly rapidly, in course of time, brought or helped to bring 
about a new political and economic structure. 

2. On 30 December 1946, the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission adopted an 
American plan recommending a treaty, binding on all members of the United Nations, 
for peaceful uses of atomic energy. The plan also suggested the setting up of an inter- 
national authority to give effect to the treaty. 
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nor have I any authority to bind my country down to what it may or may 
not do in future, but in these days, so soon after the last war, when people 
again think of wars and when scientists are yoked into work in preparation 
for future wars, I think it is desirable and neccssaiy' that men and women 
of science should also think about the way they arc often misused and ex- 
ploited for base ends and should make it clear that they do not want to be 
so exploited. 

Anyway, I do hope that India in future will not allow herself to be dragged 
into Nvars which arc likely to be far more terrible than any tliat we have 
experienced thus far. 

I say that, and yet I know how difficult it is for a line to be drawn between 
scientific work for peace and for war. This great force— atomic energy — 
that has suddenly come through scientific research may be used for war or 
may be used for peace. We cannot neglect it because it might be used for 
war; obviously in India we want to develop it, and we will develop it to the 
fullest. Fortunately we have eminent scientists here who can do so. We shall 
develop it, I hope, in cooperation with the rest of the world and for peaceful 
purposes. 

It is a tragedy that, when these enormous forces are available in the world 
for beneficent purposes and for raising human standards to undreamt of 
heights, people should still think of war and conflict and should still main- 
tain economic and social structures which promote monopoly and create 
difTcrcnccs in standards of wealth between various groups and peoples. It 
is a tragedy, whatever other people might say about it, and no man of science 
.should accept it as a right ordering of events. So in India today, while we 
arc busy with our own political and economic problems, we have inevitably 
begun to think more and more of the vaster problems that face us and in 
the decision of which science must inevitably play a big part. 

I invite all of you who arc present here, young men and old in the field of 
science in India, to think in these larger terms of India’s future and become 
crusaders for a rapid bettering of the -ilOO millions in India, and crusaders of 
peace in India and the world and international cooperation for pc.acc and 
progress. 

I do believe firmly that the only right approach to the world problems 
and to our national problems is the approach of science, that is to say, of 
the spirit of science and method of science. Somehow* eminent men of 
science when they come out of their study or laboratory forget the approach 
and method of science In other fields of life. While in our pariicul.ar field, 
we may be meticulously careful, when we come out into t.he social and 
economic fields, we forget the scientific approach. I firmly believe ihnt it is 
through the method ant! spirit of science that we can ultitnrudy solve our 
problems. .A!! over the world it is bcc;tu'-c we forget the jdf.ntifie afproach 
that many of our troubles arise. 
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That is inevitable in this mighty period of transition. What is far more 
important is how we are going to develop. The special job of the scientist is 
to lead, to develop and to coordinate. 

If this country is going to develop as it is going to, that development is not 
going to take place in an isolated way; it must be coordinated, it must be 
planned and it must be related. Unless this is done, you cannot go far. 

The first thing that we must realize is the energy of the people. Secondly, 
we must provide opportunities for them to train themselves. There would 
be a tremendous amount of wastage unless people are trained. Thus far the 
Government of India have been singularly lacking in any planning or any 
coordination. Each department thinks for itself regardless of what others are 
doing. Unless there is coordination, there will be bottlenecks and schemes 
will come to nothing. So it has become essential to think in terms of large- 
scale coordinated planning in which every sphere of national life and economy 
is considered, and fitted into the picture. An attempt was made by the 
National Planning Committee,^ but unfortunately owing to political happen- 
ings that committee could not function for long periods at a time. 

Some attempt is being made gradually to work towards that end. That will 
involve first of all a clear enumeration of the objectives of planning and of 
the machinery of planning. Then the plan itself will have to be gradually 
worked out. That plan will have to be considered and examined from time 
to time and varied in order to fit in with the changing circumstances. For un- 
less there is a carefully planned approach and unless the plan is made by 
scientists and on scientific lines, I do not think it will take us very far. 

The first objective, it seems to me, from any point of view and more 
especially from the point of view of science, is to help in the building of a 
free and self-reliant India. India today has made its mark in the world of 
science, more especially in theoretical physics and some other departments 
also. We have done well when we have hardly tapped the talent in India. 
We have only scratched the barest surface of the Indian people and yet we 
have done tolerably well, and now, when I think of what we can do, and will 
no doubt do, when we open the doors of opportunity to a large number of 
people in India, then the kind of picture I see rather overwhelms me. If we 
could tap, say, even five per cent of the latent talent in India for scientific 
purposes, we could have a host of scientists in India. 

Today, of course, we have tapped only less than one per cent of our talent. 
To open the doors of opportunity and to build a political and social system 
which allows people to have the capacity to develop and function for the 
good of the community should be our main aim. 

3. The National Planning Committee came into existence in October 1938. The war and 
political developments, however, impeded its work and led to total suspension of work 
after the arrest of its chairman in 1940. It held its final meeting in New Delhi 
on 26 March 1949. 
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Of course, there were many forces at work. Nevertheless, gunpowder did 
produce that powerful effect on society and ultimately out of the feudal 
order a new capitalist order gradually developed. Now I wonder whether this 
so-called atomic bomb is not also the herald of a new age, of a new structure 
of society, which has to be established in order to fit in with present condi- 
tions. All these thoughts come to my mind because I want to understand this 
picture in this broad way and not to be lost in the argument. I myself am 
convinced that there is going to be no very great progress either in science or 
in other ways unless certain fundamental changes take place in the social 
structure. Here in India we have a peculiar structure. You can see in different 
places different types of social structures. You can see social structures 
approximating to those in the early Middle Ages as well as to those of the 
20th century. This picture which is rapidly changing even the 20th century 
structure does not seem to answer the present needs. 

So personally I feel convinced that a radical change must come, a radical 
change in the direction of allowing the whole community to develop and not 
only a small group on top. I do not think that the enormous big projects that 
we have in view in India can really succeed without the cooperation of the 
people at large. I think we shall be able to turn these vital currents in the 
right direction and mould them on scientific lines. 

I do not know what line India will take when she is independent. I know 
the line I would like her to take and I shall do my utmost to that end. When 
this mighty force becomes free suddenly, there may be some disorder. 
When an ancient tree is uprooted it shakes the ground round about it, and 
today many old trees are being uprooted in India. An enormous new energy 
will be released when these hundreds of millions of people are free. Which 
direction they will take is difficult-to say. 

Many of us are naturally tremendously worried with some events that arc 
happening in India. Many of our friends from abroad must also have their 
minds filled with the picture of conflict in India because that conflict, bad as 
it is in India, is magnified a hundred fold when it crosses the seas and people 
seem to think that the sole or main occupation of the people in India today 
is to cut each other’s throat. 

While conditions are in some respects not at all good, still when we think 
of the brighter picture of India, whose people, after having been largely 
static for many years, are in motion today, then those conflicts become rather 
petty in their perspective. When a whole people are on the move, they go 
astray here and there, but the main thing is the vitality they possess and, 
even if they go astray, they will come back to the right path. 

That is the real thing, the encouraging thing, that makes one certain that 
India has a tremendous future in store for her and that, as soon as we get 
over our present troubles, there will be a flowering of science and other 
activities in India which will probably astonish the world. 
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I do not see how we can lag behind in this very important matter, because 
atomic energy is going to play a vast and dominating part, I suppose, in the 
future shape of things. Already it is known that radioactive elements that are 
produced can be used for therapeutic purposes but in regard to other matters 
too it will make power mobile and this mobility of power can make industry 
develop anywhere. We will not be tied up so much by the accidents of 
geography. Atomic energy will help cottage industry. Obviously if you have 
atomic energy at your disposal or some form of it, you can work in small 
units much more easily, effectively and efficiently, so that all these very 
practical aspects of it make it incumbent on us to think in terms of atomic 
energy research on a big scale — apparently it cannot be done on a small 
scale. 

I hope that the National Physical Laboratory which will soon begin 
functioning here will be followed by numerous other research institutes and 
laboratories and a stream of earnest young men and women will go through 
it and come out to serve the country and the world. During the last few 
months I have been watching and reading about these schemes of various 
types of laboratories being set up in different parts of India and I have also 
to some extent scrutinised other vast schemes — river valley schemes, projects, 
barrages, dams, etc., some of them bigger in scope than the Tennessee Valley 
Scheme — and my mind has been fired by the picture that I saw emerging 
out of these great schemes. In the turmoil of the present what seemed to me 
far more important and essential was laying the foundations of this great 
development of India. 

I fully agree with the statement that what comes in the way of rapid 
development in India is not so much lack of money as lack of trained per- 
sonnel. We talk too much of money or lack of money and yet, as everybody 
knows, when people are bent on doing something certainly, when they are 
bent on carrying on a war, there is never lack of money. It is only in regard 
to constructive schemes that people talk of lack of money. I am quite con- 
vinced in my mind that lack of money must not be allowed to come in the 
way of any scheme which develops India. 

We must train our boys and yet I have had cases before me often enough 
of very competent young men who have done well in the universities later, 
for lack of opportunity, drifting to some very secondary job. They go into 
some executive services, probably thinking that they will get a little more 
security there. The country loses talent which really could be used to better 
advantage than sitting in office and doing some utterly unnecessary work. 

There is a great deal to be done to train people but we have at the same 
time to offer opportunities to those who are being trained to do work. 
In India we possess very little in the way of data or statistics and we require 
a tremendous development of the branches collecting data in regard to the 
400 million people of India. At the same time we cannot just stop waiting 
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I want to put this aspect of our national movement before you. It aims to 
open the doors of opportunity for everyone as far as possible so that he can 
go as far as he can and be able not only to do good to himself but to the 
community. It is for this reason that a large number of us who might other- 
wise have functioned in other fields and who may even now function in other 
fields when the chance comes have largely confined our activities intensively 
to the political field. 

It is a great pleasure for us to meet together and to make people realize — I 
hope that at least scientists realize — that science is one all over the world. 
While we may inevitably function in national spheres in many other ways, 
science is international and should have an international outlook and should 
gradually change national outlook into international. 

I hope the visit of scientists from abroad will bear out the truth of this 
statement and will make our people who, owing to their peculiar circum- 
stances, are intensely nationalistic, realize that science is international. 
I welcome the delegates from the U.K., the U.S.A., China, Canada and 
France.^ 

I am sorry that Soviet delegates have not yet arrived. They will be here if 
not this evening then tomorrow so that we may renew contacts with them 
also. Moscow may be far from here, but the Soviet Union and India arc 
neighbours. Their boundaries almost touch one another and we shall have a 
great deal to do as neighbours with each other. 

I hope this Science Congress, meeting at a time which in India’s history 
is a very significant time, will prove also very significant in the development 
of science in India. 

4. Britain was represented by Professor P.M.S. Blackett and 9 others, the U.S. by 5, 
Canada by 4, the Soviet Union by 3 and China and France by one each. 


4. The necessity of Atomic Research in india^ 


Presently we may have to follow other countries in having a great atomic 
energy research institute also, not to make bombs, I hope, but nevertheless 

1. Speech after laying the foundation stone of the National Physical Laboratory at 
New Delhi on 4 January 1947. From The Hindu, 5 January 1947; also printed in New 
India Speaks (Calcutta, 1947), pp. 114-117. 
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5. The Need for a Spirit of Service’ 


Whether this Association is or is not going to be a trade union I do not 
know. Of course, it will be its function to protect your interests. I hope that 
in protecting your interests it will not do so at the expense of the com- 
munity. I suppose scientists have been rather individualistically inclined. 
Some of them have had power and glory, but for some reason they have not 
been properly organised. As a group they have not been able to do as mueh 
as most groups who arc really not so favourably situated, but a time may 
come when organized scientists may well have the power to hold a pistol at 
the rest of the community, if they want to. That may happen if science also 
proceeds purely on the lines of advocating and encouraging the profit motive 
in the individual. 

Power plus profit motive is a verj' dangerous thing and I should like 
scientists to develop more of what in India we consider the Brahminic spirit 
of scr\'ice. It so happens that I was born a Brahmin, but that has nothing to 
do with it because we know that the Brahminic spirit is something entirely 
apart from the Brahmins. 

I dp not want that the man who receives honours should go without any 
money, but I hope that in the new set-up that we are likely to have, money 
at any rate will not have too much power or honour or glory attached to it, 
and that honour will go to service and learning. 

1. Speech at the inaugural meeting of the All-India Scientific Workers’ Association at 
New Delhi on 7 January 1947. From The Hindustan Times, 8 January 1947. On 
6 January 1947, the General Committee of the Indian Science Congress Association 
approved the proposal to form an association of scientific workers in India under the 
auspices of the Indian Science Congress Association. It would frame its own consti- 
tution and work independently on the lines of a trade union. 


6. Desire for Closer Contacts with the Soviet Union’ 


For many years past wc have looked with very great interest towards the 
Soviet Union for many reasons, but more especially because of the tremend- 

!. Response to the speech of the leader of the Soviet delegation to the Indian Science 
Congres-;, New Delhi, 7 January 1947. From 77ie Hindu, 9 January 1947. 
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for data to be collected before we can do something. We have to start doing 
something and the essential thing to do, therefore, is to start having these 
research institutes and at the same time lay the foundations for the develop- 
ment of large-scale power. Whatever we do, we shall require huge power 
resources in India. At present this huge country has very little power resources 
at her disposal. There is tremendous power potential, no doubt. It can be 
said with confidence that India is one of the richest countries in the world 
in regard to her mineral resources, her manpower and even in regard to her 
potential power resources, so that we have everything at hand. The question 
is how we can yoke all these things together. All this would rapidly change 
the whole face of India. Science had in the past changed the face of society 
considerably, probably very largely unconsciously and to some e.xtcnt con- 
sciously; but today it is changing the society deliberately and consciously. 
We in India have many difficulties to face. Nevertheless I do not think wc 
cannot get over them rapidly. I believe it is easy to go ahead in India very 
fast and when I say so I am not thinking merely of the technical difficulties 
of the problem which arc obvious but the far greater difficulty about which 
possibly scientists do not think much but I have to think a lot and that is the 
reaction of everything that wc do on the large masses of people in the country. 
Unless we have their goodwill and their partial understanding at least in what 
wc arc doing wc shall not go very far. They will stop us and become a brake. 
That is why it becomes necessary to make a deliberate approach to make the 
masses of the country understand what wc arc doing. 

Many of us are still rather restricted and hide-bound in our outlook in 
regard to many things, notably social customs and the like. Science in the 
past had helped to some extent at least to rid mankind of the terror of the 
Gods. Much remains still to be done in that matter but certainly I shall like 
science to help in this respect in India. And then at the same time there is 
perhaps a greater terror even than the terror of the Gods and that is the 
terror of man himself. In that science and the scientific approach may also 
help a great deal. 

Sometimes I feel a little sorry that I am not much younger than I am 
when I think of this picture of the new’ India growing up, these vast changes 
impending, of young boj's and girls growing up in this atmosphere with this 
new training and outlook and building this great structure about which so 
many of us have dreamt so long. 1 feel a little sorry that I may not be there 
to sec it in its full glory. Ncvcrthclc.ss it is glory enough to lake part in the 
building and to many of us that satisfaction has come in full me.isurc. And 1 
rejoice today at helping in this very small way at the beginnings of this 
great undertaking. 

The primary purpose of the institution that will rise on this site vviii be 
removal of the poverty of India’s millions and therefore your cooperation 
and sympathy arc necessary for the work of the institution. 
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8. To Tara Chand^ 


New Delhi 
29th January 1947 


My dear Tara Chand, 

I have your letter of January 17th. I am writing to Laski accordingly. I think, 
however, that you should write to him direct also. 

About your Science Department I quite agree with you that it should be 
expanded in every way.^ We propose to consider the whole question of 
scientific studies and manpower soon. But the results will take a little time 
to materialise. Meanwhile, I do not quite know what to do about it, 
except to send your letter to the Education Department. I am doing so. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. File No. 40(23)/56-PMS. 

2. Tara Chand had asked for a grant of Rs. 10 lakhs. 


To Abul Kalam Azad^ 


New Delhi 
29th January, 1947 


My dear Maulana Sahib, 

I enclose a letter from Dr. Tara Chand. In this he refers to the Science 
Department of the Allahabad University. This Department has done very 
good work in the past and has at present one of our best scientists. Dr. 
Krishnan, in charge of it. Unfortunately, work suffers tremendously, because 
of lack of money. I do not know what can be done in this matter, but I 
should like to bring it to your notice. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. File No. 40(23)/56-PMS. 
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ous achievements of the Soviet Union during the last quarter of a century or 
so. You are our neighbours and as neighbours we must take interest in each 
other; we must know each other and develop closer contacts with each 
other. 

But apart from being neighbours, you have been pioneers in many fields 
and you have transformed the vast tracts of your country before our eyes 
with a speed that has astonished humanity. Inevitably, when we want to, 
produce great changes in India, we want to learn from your example. We 
want to know what you have done and how you have done it. Among the 
many things that you have done is this tremendous flowering of science in 
the Soviet Union and the application of that science to the betterment of 
human beings who live in those vast territories. 

It is our purpose also to better the lot of the millions who live in India 
and we want to utilise science to that end and want to learn from you what 
you have to teach in that respect. So the message you have brought and 
your coming here has been very welcome to us. 

I hope that in the near future our two countries will be able to exchange 
diplomatic representatives and that, having done so, the door will be opened 
for closer contact in many fields of beneficent human activity. 

I request the Russian delegation to convey to the Academy of Sciences of 
the Soviet Union gratitude and thanks for their message^ and with that 
gratitude the hope that this visit of yours will lead to closer understanding 
between our two countries, more especially between the scientists of these 
countries. 

2. Speaking on behalf of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., the Soviet delegate 
expressed the hope for greater -collaboration between the scientists of the two 
countries. 


7. The Indian Association of Scientific Workers^ 


I consider it a privilege to be associated with the Indian Association of 
Scientific Workers. Such an Association was urgently needed in India and the 
Indian Science Congress has given shape to it at the right moment. It is 
meant to protect these workers and to help them. It is meant also for the 
advancement of science and the service of the community. I hope that 
scientific workers all over the country will join this Association and make it 
an active and vital organization. 

1. Message given at New Delhi, 14 January 1947. J.N. Collection. 
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then in which I described the Jamia as “a lusty child of the noncooperation 
movement”. 

Years passed and the Jamia moved to Delhi. It had to face a hard time and 
it had many ups and downs, but it had something which few, if any other 
educational establishment in India, possessed. It had an extraordinarily able, 
devoted and self-sacrificing band of workers under the leadership of Dr. 
Zakir Husain.^ Thus, in spite of many wants and lacki of every normal 
facility, it had something far more important than money or patronage. 
Because of that it not only continued to live but to prosper. There was 
nothing flashy about it, but in those early years deep foundations were laid 
of an institution which was to be unique in India. It has grown, spread out in 
every way, and extorted admiration even from those who were unwilling to 
grant it. The object it set before it was not to train people just for degrees 
and service but to produce men of character who would serve larger causes 
and not merely be wrapped up in their individual interests. It followed, there- 
fore, the new basic system of edueation of which it was a pioneer in India. 

Twenty-five years have passed and a whole generation has gone by. It is 
pleasing and satisfying to see the good work rewarded in this manner. On the 
occasion of the jubilee I send my greetings to all people connected with the 
Jamia and more specially to Dr. Zakir Husain and his fine band of collea- 
gues. May the Jamia flourish, ever keeping its ideals before it, and go on 
producing men of worth who will be true and worthy children of India and 
who, by their service of the people, will help to raise them to higher levels. 

3. In 1926 under the leadership of Zakir Husain the teachers and staff of the Jamia 
Millia formed a society known as the Anjuman-i-Jamia Mlllia and took a pledge to 
serve the Jamia for twenty years on a salary not exceeding Rs. 150/- a month. 


3. Training fo Serve India*^ 


My fear is that from now onwards people might start calling me a doctor, 
because even without being a doctor people had been coming to me for 
treatment. 

1. Address to the students of the Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi, 15 December 1SM6. 
From National Herald, ] 6 December 1946. 
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1. Zakir Husain^ 


During a long stretch of years, mostly devoted to public activities, I have 
naturally come across a vast number of men and women in India and abroad. 
It has been my privilege to meet men of outstanding eminence and ability, 
men and women great in any sense of the word. Looking back on that small 
and very select company, which stands out head and shoulders above others, 
I find one person there who has set an extraordinary example of quite un- 
ostentatious and efficient work — Dr. Zakir Husain. I have often wondered 
how many amongst us, who have achieved momentary fame and applause, 
have really done anything worthwhile which will endure. But in the case of 
Zakir Husain I have nothing to wonder about, for his achievements are 
neither momentary nor ephemeral. It is right, therefore, that on the occasion 
of the celebration of the Jamia’s jubilee^ we should pay our tribute to the 
real maker of the Jamia. With that tribute I should like to add the affection 
and admiration of an old friend and comrade. 


1 . 

2 . 


Message on the Silver Jubilee of Jamia Millia, New Delhi. 10 September 1946. J.N. 

rSTi’lv^^uS celebrations of the Jamia Millia beg^ on Hufai^ 

tvas founded at Aligarh in 1920 and was transferred to Delhi in 1925. Zakir Husain, 
one of its founders, was also its Vice-Chancellor. 1926-48. 


2. The Jamia Millia^ 


My memory goes back to the early beginnings of 

ment in 1920. I visited Aligarh then with the special purpose 

Jamia Millia Islamia which had recently come into being 

of Maulana Mohamad Ali. Ardent young boys had come out of ^e ^igarh 

University to join the Jamia in furtherance o ^ ^ the 

Khilafat movements. Under Maulana Mohamad Ali s dynamic 

new Jamia was full of life and vigour. I remember writing an article about it 


1. Message on the Silver Jubilee of Jamia Millia. New Delhi. 10 September 1946. J.N. 

Papers. N.M.M.L. 

2. Not traceable. 
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tion, and a continuity and stability in the course of study has not been 
maintained. Perhaps, this could not be avoided and in a country under alien 
domination, the primary urge must be to attain freedom. The Vidyapith 
represented this primary urge at the cost of much else and so it did not show 
as good results in some directions as we had hoped. 

It remained throughout the torchbearer of India’s independence. That is 
success enough, though from worldly standards this may not be counted 
much. We have not followed worldly standards in India during these 26 
years, and yet we have the satisfaction that we have achieved something 
substantial, not for our petty selves but for the country we cherish. 

The Vidyapith has had to face very great difficulties, as any institution 
must, which throws itself into political mass struggles. The time has not yet 
come when we can say that the period of struggle is over, but now is the time 
for constructive effort and I hope that the Vidyapith will now show as good 
results in the field of national education as it has shown in the field of 
political struggle. 


5. The Many Forms of Struggle^ 


If we look around Asia today, we see conflict over wide areas in many 
countries. Here in India we live in the midst of conflict and struggle, though 
for the moment that conflict and struggle may not be so obvious to an 
outsider. Obviously when a country is deprived of its freedom, there are 
only two choices left to it; one is to submit ignobly and the other is to 
struggle and fight for freedom. There is no middle course and a country that 
finally submits ceases to have any soul or spirit. The ways of conflict and 
struggle may be many, but the point is that the spirit of the people should be 
in a continual state of revolt against submission. How that revolt takes shape 
or what methods it employs is a matter to be decided in view of the 
circumstances. 

So in India today you see a curious picture of some of us being associated 
with the Government of India, some of our colleagues running Provincial 
Governments and yet at the same time in a sense we are still in opposition in 
so far as we have to carry on the struggle for freedom. I do not know what 

I. Address to the All India Students’ Congress, Delhi, 31 December 1946. From The 
Hindustan Titnes, 1 January, The Hindu and The Free Press Journal, 2 January 1947 
and P.M. Joshi’s Student Revolts in India (Bombay, 1972), pp. 94-97. 
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To the outgoing students I stress the need for receiving the right type of 
training to shoulder the burden of building the India of tomorrow. They can 
rise in life only up to a point where their capacity can carry them. It is non- 
sense to say that one can be pushed up merely by patronage or nepotism. 
The great problem today is to find first-class men. There arc always jobs for 
first-class men. Time is coming fast when India will need a large number of 
first-rate men. All the non-Indian civil servants in India w-ill have to change 
their character and many of them will have to leave India because free India 
will have to be manned and conducted by Indians. I have received hundreds 
of applications for foreign service. There are many applications from men 
who arc good, but there arc very many from men who arc not good enough. 
Therefore I advise you to get the necessary training to serve the new India. 
I want students to train themselves for specialised jobs and not to fritter 
away their energies in petty conflicts and small controversies. 

I also thank the Municipal Board^ for the welcome address and advise 
every citizen living in municipalities to take interest in the affairs of their 
cities. If their municipal administration is slack in any sphere,, they should be 
able to give it a good shaking. 

2. After the convocation an address of welcome Wiis presented to Nehru by the municipal 
board of Varanasi. 


4. Kashi Vidyapifh’ 


In thinking of the Kashi Vidyapith^ my mind goes back to Shiv Pras.ad 
Gupta, the brave and generous founder of the Vidyapith. I also think of the 
early days of this institution, a quarter of a century' or more ago, when it 
took birth in the turmoil of the early days of the noncooperalion movement. 
To all of us, who experienced that tremendous upheaval, both in the countiy 
and in our inner selves, that mcmoiy' will remain as a cherished possession. 

Fathered by the national struggle and the passionate urge for freedom, the 
Kashi Vidyapith has never lost touch with its parentage. Repeatedly its pro- 
fessors and students have plunged into mass struggles and sulTered in their 
cause. Inevitably, this has affected the educational character of the instilu- 


]. 


No*- Delhi, 22 December 1P46. hteswge to Ksthl Viil>-ar::h rn lib tr 1-* br 

celebrated from 27 Janu-io' I?-**?- brom the llffc'J. 27 Jsr.urry Thr 

Tlnfs, 2? Jar.vjary Wi. 

rounded in V-aranad in 1921 during ibj revnwj>rrat(en 
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You all talk of Asia. What concept of Asia have you got? Asia is the 
mother of continents. Asia has been the mother of culture in this world. 
The beginnings of history have been in Asia, and if you look at the long 
history of humanity you will find that for vast periods it was Asia that was 
not only the dominating force in the world in cultural and other matters 
but also in the military sense. 

For the last 200 years or so the fate of Asia has gone under eclipse, not so 
much because Europe dominates it, but for some reason of the other Asiatics 
became static and dormant and other people who were more vigorous went 
ahead. 

Today we see a renaissance of Asia. Asia is waking up again. It is going 
through pains and trouble, but the fundamental fact about Asiatic countries 
that we notice today is this new vitality, this dynamic personality of the 
ancient mother of continents functioning again. The new Asia will be what 
young men and young women make of it. 

So I should like you to give this message to our friends from abroad.^ 
This is a message not only of freedom for Asia but a message of unity of 
Asia. We do not want this unity to fight against any other continent or 
country or people. We want unity certainly for our own defence but more so 
for friendly and peaceful living and for setting an example to others as to 
how we can combine modem progress witfi ancient culture which gave peace 
and equanimity to the countries of Asia. 

India, it so happens, has been situated in the centre of both the eastern and 
western groups of States of Asia. Whether it is from the point of view of 
defence or trade or commerce or culture, India inevitably becomes a pivot. 
It is right, therefore, that India should take the lead on this occasion in trying 
to develop an Inter-Asian Students’ Movement. I congratulate you upon it 
and I hope that you will help, by this process, in bringing about that unity 
of Asia which we desire. 

My advice to you is to divert your energies towards doing constructive 
work rather than getting offices for personal aggrandisement. I am very 
much pained to see factionalism and lack of discipline among students. It 
would not matter if big differences were on fundamental principles, because 
in a big country like India, there should be unity in diversity, but I feel that 
personal ends alone and not the larger good of the organisation are at the 
back of the dispute. I have been told many times that students are ready 
to advance like an army the moment they get my orders. But I want to 
remind them that the first essentials of an army are unity and discipline 
which, I am sorry to say, I do not find in them. A great responsibility has to 
fall on your shoulders very soon. Are you capable of bearing it? Be prepared 
for that. I do not know what to do with the gold platter which has been 

3. Delegates from several Asian countries were present at the meeting. 
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the next few months may bring to us, what steps the country may have to 
take in order to assert her freedom or to achieve it. But one thing is certain 
that we are today in a process of struggle. 

Your idea of struggle apparently is shouting and marching in the streets. 
That may take place sometimes and other things may also take place some- 
times, but when a nation struggles, it does not merely shout. When two 
mighty forces come into conflict, there are many ways of struggle and I tell 
you that today in India the struggle for freedom is going on as intensel}' as it 
has ever gone on. You have to realise that fact and not wait supinely for 
some future time when an order is issued and you perform publicly in the 
market place or in fields or factories. The nature of the struggle may be 
different today ; it may change its shape and form tomorrow. We are func- 
tioning differently because our nation has grown. 

We are, it is often said, on the verge of complete independence. So we are. 
But remember this, that when you are often right near the walls of a citadel 
which you hope to capture very soon, still the walls may intervene and you 
may have to face your stiffest fight there. But the point is that you must not 
think of the struggle merely in terms of demonstrations or public activities of 
that type. If you work, if you organise, that is part of the struggle ; if you 
refuse to submit to injustice, that is part of the struggle. 

The final climax of it may be something else, but the final climax only 
comes when you have brought the struggle to a certain pitch. That struggle 
goes on today and though I am in the Government of India, I am as much 
part of that struggle and carrying on that struggle as I have ever been in my 
life. 

In the conception of the present state of India you see that struggle in 
many shapes and forms. You see reactionary elements in India lining up 
with foreign elements and trying to impede our march forward. All that 
becomes part of the struggle. So you must see the complete picture and 
prepare yourself to face that in an ordered, organised and disciplined way. 
We must function as an organised nation and not lose ourselves in petty 
squabbles. 

This is a special occasion because I understand that today you are holding 
a preparatory conference to lay the foundations of an All-Asiatic Students’ 
Conference.^ Obviously such an Asian students’ conference will be of great 
importance and will be full of promise for the future. We welcome the 
delegates and representatives of Asiatic countries present here, not only in 
their capacity as representatives of their nations but also in the sense that 
today to some extent we represent the unity of Asia. 

2. The decision to convene an Asiatic and Colonial Students’ Conference on the basis 
of common aims and aspirations was first made in a resolution passed by the Working 
Committee of the All India Students’ Congress in September 1945. 
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Q; What are your views about the attempt to form an organisation of 

Asian students? 

JN; It will be a very good thing to form an Asian students organisation. 
Asia is very big and it will be difficult but I do think it very desirable for 
young people to be in contact with each other to know each other. Besides, 
in all countries the problems that we are facing, are not only national but 
international. They affect other countries too. From this point of view also 
it is good for students to meet. Of course Asian students do not meet in 
opposition to European or American students. The Asian students organisa- 
tion if formed will be a group within a larger group. It will be a regional 
body. This Asian students organisation will enable you to meet occasionally. 
It is very helpful for those who are students today and in future may be in 
charge of affairs. Therefore this mutual understanding is quite useful. 

Q: Should students dabble in politics? 

JN : Every student has to dabble in politics from the point of view of his 
education. If he is a voter he must understand politics to know how best to 
exercise his franchise. So politics is also a preparation and education. But 
there is the students’ way of dabbling in politics. They pass resolutions and 
discuss and debate over them. That too is good. Sometimes students have to 
participate actively in a revolution. Normally a student has to study and 
prepare himself. It is dangerous for people to assume larger responsibilities 
than they can shoulder. There is a tendency to do so which is harmful. 
The participation of students in politics should be such as would fit in 
students’ life. Of course when there is a big war students leave studies and 
join the army. But that is an abnormal situation. 


7. Literacy Week in U.P.i 


I send my good wishes on the occasion of the U.P. Education Expansion 
Department organising a literacy week.^ The spread of literacy should be one 

1. New Delhi, 12 January 1947. J.N. Collection. 

2. Organised by the U.P. Government for the removal of illiteracy, from 15 to 
19 January 1947. 
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presented to me as I have had no connection with gold. I like iron because 
it is required in industries. I want your hearts to be of iron. Presentation of 
gold means that you are in the old world. 


6. An Asian Students Organisation^ 


India is in a continuous process of transition. The transition is not only 
political, but socially and economically also there is a swift transition going 
on. This is also the condition in every Asian country. Asia had become 
static. It did not change as other parts of the world were changing!" it appa- 
rently had lost its vitality. As a result of that it became dependent on factors 
it could not control and also on European countries. This is not so now. 
There is an all round change and so many factors are contributing to that 
change. Usually people look at these things superficially and pay importance 
only to political changes but do not notice the events lying behind these 
political changes. In India you will see this all round change because of 
which there is always a continuous crisis. But a continuous crisis does not 
necessarily mean a continuous conflict. What I mean is that there is a dynamic 
situation. The forces of change will, in this larger sense, go on in that direc- 
tion and they cannot be stopped. It is interesting to observe these changes 
and developments and analyse them and understand them. 

You must understand that problems do not arise out of personal likes or 
dislikes of some persons. One thing is dead certain that religion is not at all 
an issue in India. The conflicts are political, between different groups; they 
are not religious. 

Question : Do you believe that the British Government will give up India 
without any revolution? 

Jawaharlal Nehru; First one must be clear as to what one means by revo- 
lution. Revolution does not merely mean an uprising. A revolution is 
occurring in India even now. Two forces are in conflict and a third force will 
emerge out of this conflict. The British structure of Government is changing 
rapidly. In these changed conditions outsiders can find a place only if they 
fit in the new picture, otherwise not. 

I. Talk with the delegates to the Preparatory Conference of the All Asian Students 
Conference, Delhi, 10 January 1947. Printed in P.M. Joshi’s Student Revolts In India 
(Bombay, 1972), pp. 97-99. 
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realise the fundamental human values, are sincere in their hearts and pursue 
high ideals. I believe that Indians are endeavouring towards that end and all 
the talks that people hear of socialism or communism and other political 
ideologies reveal the same fact, I hope that Indians will not be slow to realise 
that to whatever community they belong they will have to live together in 
this land of their forefathers and it will be better to thrash out their differences 
according to the canons of civilized conduct rather than be at war against 
one another. 

Apart from the physical ailments of poverty, famine and slavery the 
nation suffers psychologically also for which the treatment must be found. 
If you look back into history you will find that the Indian nation had been at 
the peak of the world’s civilization but just now it is facing evil days. 

Once more the country is on the march and like the wave of a magician’s 
wand the pristine glory can be restored, but forces are at work which hinder 
overnight changes. 

The age of slavery is passing and the stars of India are bound to shine in 
the near future once again. But before that happens the Indian people have to 
prepare and be ready for the moment when they will be fully free. 

I am not in the least worried about the British, who are going out of this 
country. Nor am I worried by the sporadic outbreak of riots in some pro- 
vinces, I refer to these incidents because Bihar has been the scene of one of 
these occurrences. What worries me is the direction in which the nation’s 
mind is working. Is the nation confining itself to small things or is there 
anything bigger in its mind? 

The country is passing through a period of transition and there is some 
confusion during this period and several evil forces have manifested them- 
selves. As an instance, see the communal disturbances in the country which 
have deeply pained me. These have lowered India in the eyes of the world. 
I am personally ashamed of these acts. But even in these disturbances, in the 
midst of my grief, I have seen a ray of hope that has convinced me that the 
forces of evil have not overwhelmed Indians and that they have not lost 
actually their good sense. The simple-minded kisans of Bihar had all of a 
sudden lost their senses, and done the worst acts of violence, in the name of 
religion in the wake of the recent disturbances. They had not stopped their 
depredations because of the threat of the use of force against them, but had 
quickly climbed down because they had realised in their heart of hearts the 
folly and wrong that they had committed. This made me optimistic even in 
the face of what I had seen of the depths of human degradation. This made 
me also hope that Indians were still capable of rising to great heights if 
they were properly guided and given an idea of a proper estimate of human 
values. 

To the graduates of the Patna University I have a question to put. I want 
to know how many among you aspire to the pinnaces of the future India which 
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of our principal concerns. In Mexico every literate person from the President 
downwards was compelled by law to make at least two others literate. The 
result of this was a rapid spread of literacy. I think we should also think of 
some method similar to this. I am sure we can get rid of illiteracy very rapidly 
if we can set about it in the right way. 


8. Faith in India^ 


I thank the Patna University authorities for honouring me by conferring 
upon me the degree of Doctor of Science. We should draw a moral from the 
action of the visitors and students who had created a confusion in the begin- 
ning but later on behaved in a perfectly disciplined manner. The inherent 
strength of free India and not revolutionary slogans will win for the country 
a place of honour in the comity of nations. From this setting of the gathering 
I draw a picture of India. I have seen two pictures in the shamiana itself, one 
was of the initial chaos and turmoiF and the other of the ordered manner m 
which the audience listened to Mr. Rajagopalachari.^ This shows that there is 
nothing inherently bad in the youth of the country or in Indians as a whole 
What is needed is a proper appreciation of things to set them on the right 
path. And when that is done the very weakness might become a source oi 

strength. . 

I wonder how people can change in a moment. I believe that the mental 

outlook of the nation also sways between chaos and order in very muc 

the same way. . .. , 

With or without a doctorate, I have been doctoring t e na ion 
long time. The country is ill with famine, poverty an s avery an 
trying to find a remedy for these ills. Oftentimes, it is not a tEem- 

physician to treat himself but in this case Indians have to oo ^;iEnut 

selves because if help is called from outside it will not a ways e giv . 
certain amount of selfishness. And I believe it can be achieve on y 

1. Speech at a special convocation of Patna University to wnfer an ^ 

Doctor of Scknce on Nehru. 17 January 1947. From The Hindustan Times and 

Hindu, 19 January 1947. hu a crowd of 

2. Arrangements made for only three thousand persons were 

about 20,000. 

3. He delivered the convocation address. 
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9. To C. Rajagopalachar^ 


New Delhi 
30th January 1947 


My dear Rajaji, 

Reports have reached us from the United States of America and Canada that 
some of the students we have recently sent out for industrial training have 
been indulging in virulent communal propaganda. They have been attacking 
the Interim Government, the Constituent Assembly and many of our 
activities. It seems to me highly improper that Government of India scholars 
should indulge in this kind of activity. I do not quite know what can be 
done in this matter. I should like you to think over it. I shall, of course, 
draw the attention of our new Ambassador in the United States to this 
undesirable development. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. FileNo. 17(5)/47-PMS. 


10. To Abul Kalam Azad^ 


New Delhi 
31 January 1947 

My dear Maulana, 

You asked me yesterday for names for a committee to consider the question 
of sending Indian students abroad. As you know there has been considerable 
dissatisfaction both in regard to the choice of these students and the arrange- 
ments made for their study abroad. English and American universities are 
over-full of men returning from the Armed Forces and it is difficult to get 
admission to good universities. The result has been that many of our students 
have had to wait long and then have joined second-rate universities which 
do not provide any very special training. 

2. I think that we should not send any person abroad who can get the 
training he wants or is capable of absorbing in India. It is far better to start 
training establishments in India or to expand those already existing than to 
send a few students abroad. 

1. J.N. Collection. 
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is taking its place among the nations of the world. How many of you have 
the noble ambition of being the greatest among men on earth like the great 
scientists and thinkers in other lands? How many among you think of taking 
a place among the first ten? If the country has such men then the future of an 
independent free India is assured. 

India is now on the threshold of freedom and the days of conferences, 
meetings, processions and slogans are gone. Mere love of the country will not 
help the country now. What India needs for her progress at present is bands 
of trained constructive workers in every walk of life. I have been receiving 
for some time past quite a large number of applications for diplomatic posts 
in foreign lands. None of these candidates has any idea of the job he would 
be required to do. Yet they are applicants for the posts merely bemuse thy 
claim to be patriots and have been in some foreign countries. T^y fo g 
that in order to be a member of the Diplomatic Service they must have a lot 
of training, because only trained people can get J J 

Similarly in every walk of life we need not merely 

women who have also other qualifications and training "djanemg the 

cause of the country. India is turning a new Pagy^a sciences 

requires men and women with lofty ideals and skilled in all arts and sciences 

of England* to think out plans for raistng 

whole led by scientists and thinkers must cease to think i 

warfare and get down to higher work. 

I 'appeal to the graduates of the Patna f 

the freedom to disagree with me and even oppose “ ^ 

to do is to think of the country’s greatness above ev rytlung e^ 

Hindus, Muslims, Christians or Parsis we ail have to live m 


• ,„rir,n 79 November 1945 to consider policies 

4. A committee of leading scientists, appom ,:r,r nnnoovver and resources for ten 

for the use and development of Britain ® c-,>ntific Man-Pow'cr Committee 

years. The Government of India appointed 
in April 1947, with Shafaat Alimcd Klian -s Cha 
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3. Those who go abroad should be specially selected for specific purposes 
connected with our industrial and technical development. They might even be 
chosen with a view to helping some of the big projects we have in hand. 
With.this end in view persons with some experience should be chosen so that 
they might specialize in a particular subject in a year or six months and come 
back to take charge of the work in hand or help in training others in India. 
No hard and fast line can be drawn, but generally speaking the choice should 
be made on the principle indicated above. 

4. Our urgent need is for technicians, statisticians, engineers, etc. Higher 
training in some of these subjects cannot easily be obtained in India. If we 
send more or less junior students abroad, they waste much of their time in 
learning things there which they can learn here. We cannot take advantage 
of their services for a considerable time and our immediate needs are not met. 
I do not think it is necessary to send any student abroad on behalf of 
Government for what might be called literary studies, important as these are. 
There are plenty of individuals who go privately for these studies and 
Government should, therefore, concentrate on choosing its scholars for 
specific industrial, scientific or technical training which we lack so much. 

5. It is desirable, therefore, that the Committee you constitute should 
consist of men acquainted with scientific and technical training. I am suggest- 
ing four names for your consideration. All four are good and have taken 
special interest in technical and scientific education. These four names are: 
Prof. M.N. Saha, F.R.S., Prof. P.C. Mahalanobis, F.R.S., Dr. Homi Bhabha, 
F.R.S., and Colonel Sir S.S. Sokhey.^ 

6. Mahalanobis is at present, I believe, in America, but he is likely to 
come back before long. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

2. Major-General Sahib Singh Sokhey (1887-1971); joined Indian Medical ScrAicc, 1913; 
Director, Haffkinc Institute, Bombay, 1932-49; Assistant Dirator-Gcncral. World 
Health Organization, 1950-52; nominated member of Rajya Sabha. I952-,6; a\'-3rcled 
International Lenin Peacc]^Prizc, 1953. 
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I hope that the practice of giving titles in India will cease. It has always 
seemed to me rather degrading that one should have titles attached to his 
name unless of course they represent some kind of literary excellence or 
some professional qualification. That is a dilferent thing but otherwise this 
business of titles is a relic of an age which, I hope, the world is rapidly 
leaving behind. So whether you call us ‘Honourables’ or not, the fact is that 
we shall consider ourselves chief servants of the Indian people and the 
moment we forget that we shall not be worthy of the job that has been 
given to us. 

We shall keep our eyes and cars close to the soil of India to see not only 
how the people living in the big houses in New Delhi feel about anything 
but how the villagers and factory workers see everything. 

We must have a practical outlook. What arc we aiming at? freedom? — 
yes; higher standards? — yes. But we are ultimately aiming at feeding, cloth- 
ing, housing, educating and providing better sanitary and health conditions 
for four hundred millions, although freedom is our highest objective. If you 
approach it in that concrete way, the problem becomes a little more concrete, 
even though it is vast. Then you can limit it, if you like, to what you can do 
in five years’ or ten years’ time and put definite objectives. We must produce 
so much food, clothing, provide so much education and housing etc., because 
we cannot achieve everything simply because there is a change in Government 
or simply because we desire it. 

Many of my colleagues have not been able to come to Delhi to take charge 
of their respective portfolios partly owing to illness, and partly owing to 
other reasons. The result has been, as far as I am concerned, rather odd. 
I cannot announce the Cabinet’s policies and programme, because all 
the Members have not yet gathered in Delhi. The programme will have to be 
fashioned by us collectively. Normally I have been charged with External 
Affairs Department and the Commonwealth Relations Department — the two 
joined together. But for the moment, may be for ten days or so, I am supposed 
to be in charge of all the other departments of my absent colleagues, namely 
the portfolios of Defence, Finance — of which I know hardly anything at all — 
Commerce, Health, Education, Industries and Supply. A queer collection! 
Today we started off in the Finance Member’s room and for a space of ten 
or fifteen minutes I discussed high finance. I went on to the Commonwealth 
Relations Department where we discussed Commonwealth affairs. 

Later in the afternoon I went to the External Affairs Department and spent 
an instructive hour there and then I finally wound up with the Defence 
Department and tried to understand the various branches of the war estab- 
lishment in India. So I have had a varied education today and in the course 
of the next day or two I hope to tackle Health, Education, Commerce, 
Industries and Supplies. Obviously this is more for my own education than 
for anything else. 
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1. Cable to India League, America^ 


Our first task is the establishment of a free and democratic India, the raising 
of the standard of the masses and participation in international conferences 
for peace and freedom everywhere. 

1. The Hindu, 13 September 1946. 


2. The Tasks of the Interim Government^ 


Jai Hind! Friends, directed by the Congress Working Committee we have 
accepted office today in the Indian Interim Government and want your full 
cooperation.^ We enter on this enterprise in order to achieve our objective, 
that is, the complete and full independence of India. We propose to function 
as a corporate whol.-, as a Cabinet discussing not only our own individual 
departmental affairs but discussing all important matters together and coming 
to joint decisions with joint responsibility. 

If we are cooperating with those whom we have opposed all along in 
Government, much more so inevitably do we seek the cooperation of every 
Indian in this country because after all the foreign elements in this country 
are temporary residents here or are temporarily in office. Inevitably they 
have to go, not physically — they are welcome to stay on in India — but in 
their official capacity, because obviously India is going to be run by Indians 
for the benefit of Indians, not to the injury of others, I hope, anywhere, but 
certainly for the benefit primarily of the people who live in this country, to 
whatever religion or creed they may belong, in whatever province or part of 
India they may live. 

1. An informal talk with press correspondents. New Delhi, 2 September 1946. From 
77ie Hindustan Times and the National Herald, 3 September, and The Hindu and 
Hindusthan Standard, 4 September 1946. 

2. The Interim Government was sworn in on 2 September 1946 and Nehru became Vice- 
President of the reconstituted Executive Council of the Viceroy. Nehru took charge of 
the portfolios of External Affairs and Commonwealth Relations. Along with him 
Vallabhbhai Patel — Home, including Information & Broadcasting, Asaf Ali — Com- 
munications, Rajcndra Prasad — Agriculture & Food, Jagjivan Ram — Labour, Syxd 
Ali 2^ahccr — Legislative, Posts & Air, Sarat Chandra Bose — Works, Mines & Power 
were also sworn in. 
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and certainly their physical faculties. May be, we might be affected that way, 
but I hope not. New Delhi, as it has been constituted thus far, is something 
unique in India and something entirely apart from India. It does not represent 
India although it contains many eminent Indians. 

How far it is possible to change this atmosphere of New Delhi and bring it 
more into line and more into touch with the real Indian atmosphere I do not 
know, and it is up to all. of us to try to do so. 

Anyhow, whether New Delhi changes or not, we have to think in terms 
larger than New Delhi, of the towns and the factories and the market places 
of India. If we are to be a popular Government we have to carry the people 
with us. We cannot function even for their good without the goodwill of the 
people. Therefore, it becomes essential for us to keep in touch with them 
through the press, personally and otherwise. It may be that we might have 
recourse to broadcasting. Certainly we will, but unfortunately the radio is 
not sufficiently developed here. There are relatively very few listeners and the 
listeners are normally newspaper readers. Nevertheless we should take 
advantage of every avenue of approach to our people and sometimes, it may 
be, to the wider public of the world. 


3. Free India's Role in World Affairs' 


Friends and comrades, Jai Hind! 

Six days ago my colleagues and I sat on the chairs of high office in the 
Government of India. A new government came into being in this ancient 
land, the Interim or Provisional Government we called it, the stepping stone 
to the full independence of India. Many thousands of messages of greeting 
and good wishes came to me from all parts of the world and from every 
nook and corner of India. And yet we asked for no celebration of this 
historic event and even restrained our people’s enthusiasm. For we wanted 
them to realise that we were yet on the march and the goal had still to be 
reached. There were many difficulties and obstacles on the way and our 
journey’s end might not be so near as people thought. Any weakness now, 
any complacency would be fatal to our cause. 

1. First broadcast over All India Radio as Vice-President of the Interim Government, 
7 September 1946. From The Hindustan Times, 8 September and The Hindu, 9 Sep- 
tember 1946. 
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In the main, my job is going to be External Affairs and Commonwealth 
Affairs. As I was just saying in Hindustani we propose to function very 
much as a cabinet responsible as a whole for everything that we do. The 
practice so far here has been for various departments to function separately 
and reporting directly to the Viceroy and sometimes, when some conflict 
arose, or some matter had to be considered together, the matter was referred 
to the Viceroy’s council, but normally they were separate departments. 

It is a situation fraught with difficulties and humour. Of course it is an odd 
situation and it has its difficult as well as humorous aspects when a group of 
persons representing a revolutionary tradition and dynamic organisation, 
representing thus far the permanent opposition in India which often took to 
methods of combating the permanent Government of India, come into close 
touch on a cooperative basis with a static organisation which has not been 
known in the past to move so rapidly as to make its movement very per- 
ceptible to outside observers. The human element is unpredictable. Neverthe- 
less, we have entered into this business with every desire to further it co- 
operatively in. order to achieve our objective — the complete and full 
independence of India. It will be a very great achievement in itself and also 
in the manner of doing it if we can do it peacefully and cooperatively. What 
will happen the future will show but it is because we believe in it that we have 
undertaken this task and we hope to proceed on those lines. 

We require the cooperation of every Indian in this country. We are all 
going to remain here and even though we may get irritated with each other, 
it is obvious we have to live together and we have to work together and co- 
operate together. Therefore, it becomes incumbent on all of us to seek that 
wider cooperation and make every effort to achieve it because, after all, the 
problems before us are so vast and intricate, even apart from that major and 
dominating and primary problem of achieving Indian independence. The 
other problems — call them economic if you like — are allied problems, tre- 
mendous in their significance, i.e., how to raise the standard of living of four 
hundred millions. Therefore, it is from the point of view not only of the 
theoretical objective but the practical objective in terms of the millions of 
human beings in India that we have to look at these problems. 

Naturally, in the future we shall have to have close contact with the press, 
because we have to live in close contact with our people. We shall go to them 
as we have gone to them in the past so much, and meet them face to face at 
public gatherings. Perhaps some of us may not have quite so much time for 
that in future. Nevertheless, we shall have to go to report to them because 
they are our masters and we are their servants though you might add some 
appellation like ‘honourable’ to our names. 

I do not know what effect a fairly lengthy residence in New Delhi might 
have upon us because it has been my experience that it has a very numbing 
effect on individuals, and results in a weakening of their intellectual faculties 
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tries and peoples, and in the recognition in theory and practice of equal 
opportunities for all peoples. We repudiate utterly the Nazi doctrine of 
racialism, wheresoever and in whatever form it may be practised. We seek 
no dominion over others and we claim no privileged position over other 
peoples. But we do claim equal and honourable treatment for our people 
wherever they may go, and we cannot accept any discrimination against them. 

The world, in spite of its rivalries and hatreds and inner conflicts, moves 
inevitably towards closer cooperation and the building up of a world 
commonwealth. It is for this one world that free India will work, a world in 
which there is free cooperation of free peoples and no class or group 
exploits another. ‘ 

In spite of our past history of conflict, we hope that an independent India 
will have friendly and cooperative relations with England and the countries 
of the British Commonwealth. But it is well to remember what is happening 
in one part of the Commonwealth today. In South Africa racialism is the 
State doctrine and our people are putting up a heroic struggle against the 
tyranny of a racial minority.^ If this racial doctrine is going to be tolerated, 
it must inevitably lead to vast conflicts and world disasters. 

We send our greetings to the people of the United States of America to 
whom destiny has given a major role in international affairs. We trust that 
this tremendous responsibility will be utilised for the furtherance of peace 
and human freedom everywhere. To that other great nation of the modern 
world, the Soviet.Union, which also carries a vast responsibility for shaping 
world events, we send greetings. They are our neighbour in Asia and 
inevitably we shall have to undertake many common tasks and have much 
to do with each other. 

We are of Asia and the peoples of Asia are nearer and closer to us than 
others. India is so situated that she is the pivot of western, southern and 
south-east Asia. In the past, her culture flowed to all these countries and 
they came to her in many ways. Those contacts are being renewed and the 
future is bound to see a closer union between India and south-east Asia on 
the one side, and Afghanistan, Iran and the Arab world on the west. To the 
furtherance of that close association of free countries we must devote our- 
selves. India has followed with anxious interest the struggle of the Indo- 
nesians for freedom^ and to them we send our good wishes. 

2. Indians in South Africa had begun a passive resistance movement in June 1946 in 
protest against the Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian Representation Act, 1946, which 
sought to restrict acquisition and occupation of land by Asians in the Natal and 
Transvaal provinces and denied Indians the right to be elected to cither House of the 
Union Parliament. 

3. The nationalists, under the leadership of Soekamo, who had proclaimed the 
independence of Indonesia in August 1945 following Japan’s surrender, were resisting 
rcoccupation of the country by the Dutch authorities. 
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Our hearts were heavy also with the terrible tragedy of Calcutta and 
because of the insensate strife of brother against brother. The freedom we 
had envisaged and for which we had laboured through generations of trial 
and suffering was for all the people of India, and not for one group or class 
or the followers of one religion. We aimed at a cooperative commonwealth 
in which all would be equal sharers in opportunity and in all the things that 
give meaning and value to life. Why then this strife, this fear and suspicion 
of each other? 

I speak to you today not much of high policy or our programme for the 
future — that will have to wait a while— but to thank you for the love and 
affection which you have sent us in such abundant measure. That affection 
and spirit of cooperation are always welcome but they will be needed more 
than ever in the difficult days ahead of us. A friend sent me the following 
message: “May you weather every storm, first pilot of the ship of State. 
Bon voyage”. A cheering message but there are many storms ahead and our 
ship of State is old and battered and slow-moving and unsuited to this age 
of swift change ; it will have to be scrapped and give place to another. But 
however old the ship and however old the pilot, when there are so many 
millions of willing hearts and hands to help, we can brave the high seas and 
face the future with confidence. 

That future is already taking shape and India, this old and dear land of 
ours, is finding herself again through travail and suffering. She is youthful 
again with the bright eyes of adventure, and with faith in herself and her 
mission. For long years she had been narrowly confined and had lost herself 
in brooding. But now she looks out on the wide world and holds out her 
hands in friendship to the other .peoples of the world even though that 
world may still be full of conflict and thoughts of war. 

The Interim National Government is part of a larger scheme which includes 
the Constituent Assembly which will meet soon to give shape to the consti- 
tution of a free and independent India. It is because of this expectation of an 
early realisation of full independence that we have entered this Government, 
and we propose to function so as progressively to achieve that independence 
in action both in our domestic affairs and our foreign relations. We shall 
take full part in international conferences as a free nation with our own 
policy and not merely as a satellite of another nation. We hope to develop 
close and direct contacts with other nations and to cooperate with them in 
the furtherance of world peace and freedom. 

We propose, as far as possible, to keep away from the power polities of 
groups, aligned against one another, which have led in the past to world wars 
and which may again lead to disasters on an even vaster scale. We believe 
that peace and freedom are indivisible and the denial of freedom anywhere 
must endanger freedom elsewhere and lead to conflict and war. We are 
particularly interested in the emancipation of colonial and dependent coun- 
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destiny beckons to all. There is no question of who wins and who loses, for 
we have to go forward and together as comrades and either all of us win or 
we all go down together. But there is going to be no failure. We go forward 
to success, to independence and to the freedom and well-being of the four 
hundred millions of India. Jai Hind. 


4. To Harekrushna Mahfab^ 


New Delhi 
16th September 1946 


My dear Mahtab, 

I have your demi-official letter of the 7th September.^ I have heard of the 
Mahanadi Valley Project and naturally I am interested in it. It is a very big 
scheme involving an area which is bigger than the Tennessee Valley in the 
U.S.A. I have no doubt that such schemes have to be started in various parts 
of India if we are to make rapid progress. But naturally I can express no 
opinion about the technical or financial aspects of a scheme of this kind. 
That is more or less for experts. 

It is natural for the villagers concerned to object to be pushed out. The way 
to approach them should be first of all to do propaganda pointing out in 
simple language the great benefits that the people of the whole area will 
derive from the Project. In this way you can create public opinion. Small 
pamphlets might be issued pointing out what has been done by other schemes 
like the T.V.A. and giving some indication of the conditions that will prevail 
in Orissa when this Project is functioning. Secondly every effort should be 
made to accommodate the people who are dispossessed. Merely giving 
compensation is not always enough. Some place is to be found for these 
people to live and work. 

Two days ago I had a visit from two of your M.L.A.s, one from Sambalpur, 
who apparently are the persons referred to in your letter. I told them that 
some such scheme has to be accepted. Of course after proper scrutiny. If 
necessary the present scheme can be reviewed by technical experts with a 
fresh viewpoint. But it is impossible for Orissa to go ahead without large 
schemes of this kind. 

1. File No. 17(46)/56-PMS. 

2. Mahtab had sought Nehru’s help in executing the Mahanadi Valley Project and drawn 
attention to an agitation against the proposed dam, as the project entailed displacement 
of 200 villages. 
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China, that mighty country with a mighty past, our neighbour, has been 
our, friend through the ages and that friendship will endure and grow. We 
earnestly hope that her present troubles'^ will end soon ahd a united and 
democratic China will emerge, playing a great part in the furtherance of 
world peace and progress. 

I have not said anything about our domestic policy, nor at this stage do I 
wish to do so. But that policy will inevitably have to be governed by the 
principles by which we have stood all these years. We shall look to the com- 
mon and forgotten man in India and seek to bring him relief and raise his 
standard of living. We shall continue our fight against the curse of un- 
touchability and other forms of enforced inequality, and shall especially try 
to help those who are economically or otherwise backward. Today millions 
lack food and clothing and houses, and many are on the verge of starvation. 
To meet this immediate need is an urgent and difficult task and we hope 
other countries will help us by sending foodgrains. 

An equally urgent and vital task for us is to conquer the spirit of discord 
that is abroad in India. Out of mutual conflict we shall never build the house 
of India’s freedom of which we have dreamt so long. All of us in this land 
have to live and work together, whatever political developments might take 
place. Hatred and violence will not alter this basic fact; nor will they stop the 
changes that are taking place in India. 

There has been much heated argument about sections and groupings in the 
Constituent Assembly. We are perfectly prepared to, and we have accepted, 
the position of sitting in sections, which will consider the question of forma- 
tion of groups. I should like to make it clear, on behalf of my colleagues and 
myself, that we do not look upon the Constituent Assembly as an arena for 
conflict or for the forcible imposition of one viewpoint over another. That 
would not be the way to build up a contented and united India. We seek 
agreed and integrated solutions with the largest measure of goodwill behind 
them. We shall go to the Constituent Assembly with the fixed determination 
of finding a common basis for agreement on all controversial issues. And so, 
in spite of all that has happened and the hard words that have been said, 
we have kept the path of cooperation open, and we invite even those who 
differ from us to enter the Constituent Assembly as equals and partners with 
us with no binding commitments. It may well be that when we meet and 
face common tasks our present difficulties will fade away. 

India is on the move and the old order passes. Too long have we been 
passive spectators of events, the playthings of others. The initiative comes to 
our people now and we shall make the history of our choice. Let us all join in 
this mighty task and make of India the pride of our heart, great among 
nations, foremost in the arts of peace and progress. The door is open and 

4. The Communists and the Kuomintang were waging a civil war. 
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While we have expressed our willingness to cooperate with the United 
Kingdom, I want to make it perfectly clear on behalf of myself and my 
colleagues in the Government of India that there will be no cooperation 
with those who adopt an unfriendly attitude towards us or trifle with the 
uidependence of India . 


6. To K.T. Shah’ 

New Delhi 
9 October 1946 

My dear Shah, 

I received your letter with a note on the sterling balances a few days ago. 
I have just received your letter of the 8th October. Moon will be writing to 
you on the subject. We have appointed a temporary Central Planning Board 
with five or six non-officials and about an equal number of officials. You and 
Moon will be members and joint secretaries. 

The idea is that you two might meet for a week and prepare all the ground 
for the Board; then the full Board meets for a week, goes over your papers 
and notes, lays down certain general directives and appoints a sub-committee. 
This sub-committee functions for a month or so and prepares a report. The 
full Board meets again for a week or ten days or more and makes its final 
recommendations. ... 

It was not considered desirable for Members of the Cabinet to be members 
of this Planning Board. But Matthai and I hope to take informal part in the 
preliminary talks. 

I should like all this work to be completed, if possible, by Christmas time 
so that the Cabinet can consider it early in January and come. to decisions 
which should include a scheme for permanent planning. 

I agree with you that the Planning Committee should meet at least once. 
I think we should call it some time later in Delhi, probably in November. 
We can discuss this matter when we. meet. 

It seems To me worthwhile for our sub-committee reports, or such of them 
as are in a fit condition, to be published immediately. This should have, a 
note attached to them that they were prepared some time back. In spite of 
their being somewhat out-of-date, they are very useful and I am sure there 
will be a demand for them. Plenty of publishers will gladly take them up. 

' Yours sincerely, 

Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Collection. 
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It is obvious that the poor province of Orissa cannot carry out such a 
scheme without Government of India’s help. We will give that help though 
exactly in what measure I cannot say at present. I am prepared to do what I 
can to help you in this matter both in the Government and before the public. 
But the time for this will be a little later when I know more about the scheme. 

As a matter of fact I look upon all such projects as part of the larger 
scheme of planning for the whole of India. I hope that we might be able to 
set up some machinery for planning. Meanwhile I suggest to you to have the 
scheme properly vetted by competent authority and at the same time 
approach your public in the way I have suggested above. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


5. The British Conservative Attitude^ 


Certain speeches delivered at the British Conservative Party’s Conference 
held at Blackpool^ indicate a hostile attitude on the part of some leading 
members of the Party towards the Interim Government of India. These 
speeches are irresponsible, full of malice and calculated to stir up strife and 
prevent unity and settled government in India. A charge has been ma e 
that I am silent about the withdrawal of British troops from India and t a 
we seek to use them for quelling communal disturbances.- This charge, as 
much else in the speeches delivered at Blackpool is comp etely fa se. We 
do not want to use them for quelling internal ^istuitances. It was our po cy 
before we took office and it is our policy now to 'I ^e 

drawn from India immediately or, at any rate, with the ^ 

speed. We do not want them to stay on m India for a day. 
and unfair to them to keep them here. I invite the ^ 

Conservative Party to support us in these demands and help m giving effect 

to them in the immediate future. 

1. Statement to the press, New Delhi, 6 October 1946. r//e^wrf<^^Octoto^4^ ^ ^ 

2. At the Conference held from 3 to 5 Octo er ^ “in any settlement 

Gammans and R. A. Butler, speaking on inter ™ ® Indian States should be 

which might be proposed the rights of minori le cvmpathised with the Muslim 

effectively safeguarded”, had criticised the Congress and sympath.sea 

League. 

3. This charge was made by Earl Winterton. 
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8. The Armed Forces in the New Perspective’ 


The Indian army has in the past been largely cut off from the people. 
Between the two there have been barriers, and the sense of unity which should 
prevail between the army and the civilian population has been absent. The 
Indian army has been recognized by everyone to be one of the finest armies 
in the world and all Indians have taken pride in its achievements. 

Nevertheless, there has continued that barrier between the civilian popu- 
lation and the armed forces of the country. Because of this the best young 
men in India have not offered themselves for commissions in sufficient 
numbers. It has been found necessary to reject a high percentage of candi- 
dates recently because they did not possess the qualities necessary for leader- 
ship in the army or the navy or the air force. 

In the changing circumstances of today, when a national Government is at 
the helm of affairs and India is on the eve of freedom, the whole attitude to 
the armed forces must necessarily change. The army must be. treated like, 
and must become, a real national army and all barriers between the armed 
forces and the civilian population must disappear. 

India believes in peaceful progress for the world and her efforts will be 
directed towards the ending of war. But till a great change takes place in 
world affairs and in the international situation, the defence of the country 
from the possibility of external aggression must be a paramount duty of the 
Government, and for this purpose, the armed forces will be necessary. Those 
armed forces, whether they form part of the army or the navy or the air 
force, must be maintained at the highest level of quality and efficiency. 

A national army and navy and air force must be oflacered by the nationals 
of the country. It is essential that these officers should be of the highest 
calibre. The Interim Government regard it as a matter of supreme national 
importance that the armed forces should be completely nationalized and 
maintained at the highest level of efficiency. They consider it also essential 
that the armed forces should not be affected by party politics. 

We would appeal, therefore, to the people of India, of all parties and 
communities, to make the armed forces their own and to encourage the best 
young men in the country to apply for commissions in these forces. In this 
national work, the cooperation of all our people is necessary so that the 
armed forces of India should represent the best in India and should be the 
true soldiers of free India. 

I . Joint appeal to the people of India by Nehru and Baldev Singh, New Delhi, 22 Novem- 
ber 1946. From The Hindustan Times, 23 November 1946. 
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7. The Basic Problem of Health^ 


Health is a basic problem which forms the foundation of a nation’s edifice 
and if the foundation is weak, the building is likely to collapse. 

Various questions are facing the country, some of which are controversial. 
But others are basic problems, health being one of them. Political and other 
matters may brook some delay, but not problems like health, which if not 
given proper attention to in time cannot be rectified. Hitherto, not much 
attention has been paid by the State to problems like health and education. 
Lack of funds is the explanation. 

If funds can be available for big wars, there is no reason why they should 
not be provided for to fight against ill-health, which is like the enemy from 
within and weakens the nation. No doubt it is a gigantic task but it is one of 
those urgent questions which have got to be attended to, if we want to avoid 
situation like the aftermath of the Bengal famine. 

So far more attention has been paid to the towns, whereas India lives in 
the villages. The producer of the country’s wealth should be physically strong 
and expenditure on him should not be grudged. It is necessary to concentrate 
on preventive health measures rather than on huge buildings for hospitals. 

I want to make it clear that there is no intention on the part of the Centre 
to compel the provinces to adopt a particular policy. They are free to chalk 
out their own measures, but in matters like health cooperation of all the 
provinces and the Centre is essential. In fact, it is really a matter of inter- 
national cooperation; for, with modern transport, there is always a danger 
of disease spreading from one part of the world to another. Inside the country 
itself, if one part is in a bad state, it affects the other parts as well. 

I hope that the mutual discussions which the Health Ministers arc going 
to have on health problems will prove beneficial to the country. 


1. Inaugural address at the Health Ministers Conference, Nesv Delhi, 10 October 1946. 
From 77;e Hindustan 77nies. 1 1 October and Tke Hindu, 12 October 1946. 
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essentials for a true solution and approach to the solution is that the people 
of India should know and fed that the whole burden of the solution is on 
them and if they fail, then the consequences will be borne by them. That 
introduces a measure of reality into the picture. 

The second point that I think is fundamental is this— the Indian problem 
long ceased to be a purely political problem between India and England. 
Of course, it is a political problem, but it is not only a political problem, and 
today we have to face in India — we have faced it for long but now more so 
than ever — all manner of economic problems, all manner of problems affect- 
ing the masses of India. 

Any attempt at a solution on political lines, which does not solve, or go a 
long way in solving, these economic problems will necessarily meet with 
failure. So we have to think in terms of producing a solution which not only 
makes India politically independent but also more or less at the same time or 
soon after helps in raising the standard of living of 400 million Indians. 

Vaguely for all these years we thought in those terms but the time has 
approached — ^has come — ^when this vagueness has to give place to more 
definite approaches. It is not merely a question of my desire to do so or 
somebody else wanting to do so but circumstances compel us to do so and 
if we, in our preoccupation with politics, fail to understand these circum- 
stances, not only do we invite disaster, but possibly even the political problem 
is not properly solved. So it becomes rather complicated, as every question in 
the world is complicated, because of this interaction of these factors. 

I do not think that it will be right of me to speak to you tonight on any 
special subject, much less on the immediate cause of my coming to Britain. 

But when you do me the honour of coming here to meet me and welcome 
me and when I can see so many friendly faces, many of which I recognise and 
others I may not know, I am drawn towards you. I should like to say so 
many things to you, and to hear many things from you, because we meet 
tonight after so many years of abnormal significance — years which are 
producing big revolutionary changes in the world and in India. 

My own particular diffieulty in India has been that, unfortunately, while 
these vast changes are in the air, the attention of many of my countrymen 
is restricted to, what I consider in this larger context, relatively petty conflicts 
— internal conflicts — which are our misfortune. 

We may blame others for that, and others may well have a share in accen- 
tuating these conflicts, but, nevertheless, it seems a poor thing to go on 
blaming others for our failings. It is our failing and in the measure that we 
get over that failing are we likely, to succeed. 

India has potentialities to become a great power but a divided India would 
fall a prey to outside intervention and exploitation. No Indian should say 
something to hurt the feelings of a brother Indian and thus help to create 
divisions among themselves. 
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9. An Integrated View of India's Problems^ 


Friends, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

As I enter this Hall, I remember that more than eight years have passed since 
I last came to address a meeting here. My mind goes back to my various 
visits to Britain and to London where I came ages ago as a little boy to go to 
school. 

Then I went to college and in later years came here several times in different 
capacities. Then I thought that tonight I have come in a different guise and 
in a different capacity. 

How far have I changed in that period? — I suppose I have changed a lot 
now. Others are better judges than myself. But the fact that I have come on 
this occasion as a Member of the Government of India may appear important 
to others. But so far as I am aware, it makes no difference to me in the sense 
that what I stood for and worked and laboured for previously remains the 
same, whether I represent the Government of India or not. 

It is true that as one gets closer to reality, then only one sees the difficulties 
which one had not observed previously or to which importance had not been 
attached. 

Even in these three months I have been associated with the Government of 
India, I have found many things that I knew existed there and many new 
aspects of these things, which I did not sufficiently realise previously. All 
manner of new problems and new difficulties rise up continually. At the 
same time, I do not wish you to imagine that because of these problems and 
difficulties any of us ever loses sight of what we have been striving for or 
desires to divert all our attention from the main problem before us. 

I have come to believe, more than ever, that there can be no solution of 
the Indian problem unless two things happen. One is — and I was glad Sardar 
Baldev Singh emphasized what I am going to say — that there can be no true 
solution in India of even our domestic problems unless these problems are 
left entirely and completely to ourselves and, secondly, unless it embraces al 
economic as well as political problems. So long as there is any intrusion or 
interference by others, even if it may be well meant, it becomes difficult to 
solve the problem. 

Inevitably, the reality that we have to face is covered up by that external 
interference. The attention is diverted and many people look not to facts 
there which we have to face but to other quarters. Therefore, one of the first 

1 . Speech at a reception given by the India League at Kingsway Hall, London, 4 Decem- 
ber 1946. From The Hindu and The Hindustan Times, 6 December 1946. 
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10. Free India in a Free World^ 


Friends, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I arrived in England only day before yesterday and now a few hours later the 
gathering appears to me to be a farewell gathering for I am leaving after one 
more day. These two or three days I have been here have been very full, days 
occupied with all manner of interviews and talks and committees, but pro- 
bably the most lasting impression that I will carry away will be that of many 
friends — ^my own countrymen and others — ^whom I have met. 

When in far off countries, it cheers one up much more to know that, spread 
out in the various corners of the world, there are people who feel more or 
less the same way and who are helpers in the common cause. When there 
are difficulties, one is heartened and cheered by this thought. 

For this reason, if for no other, my very brief visit to England has been 
very much worthwhile. And I shall go back from here not only with very 
pleasant memories but greatly heartened to face the difficult tasks ahead of 
us in India. 

These tasks are difficult of course and it would be folly to minimise these 
difficulties. At the same time it would be a greater folly to exaggerate them 
or to feel rather overwhelmed by them; that, of course, does not help at any 
time. For my part, I can tell you quite honestly that I thiiik that I have no 
sense of being overwhelmed by any difficulty in India. 

Certainly, I have a sense of bearing heavy responsibility when the decisions 
we make can make a difference to large numbers of people. That is always a 
tremendous responsibility. That responsibility would, indeed, be impossible 
to bear if it was an individual responsibility. But when one shares it with 
others, not only those few who might be intimately associated in that respon- 
sibility but with vast numbers of other comrades who work for the same 
cause, then the burden is shared and spread out and does not become so 
heavy. On such occasions, it becomes impossible for all of us to remain as 
calm-eyed and cool-headed as possible. That, of course, is desirable . on all 
occasions, the more so when apparently difficulty faces one. I find some 
people worried, and some of the questions they put to me appear to indicate 
a state of mind which does not denote any clear-headedness. One is apt to feel 
frightened by the particular difficulty of the moment. 

Naturally, the moment counts and we have to face that moment then. 

1. Speech at a reception at India House, London, organised by the Indian Association 
Institute on 5 December 1946. From National Herald. The Hindu and The Hindustan 
Times, 7 December 1946. 
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We sl^ould settle our political and economic problems in such a way that 
everybody should be happy. Our aim is to remove poverty of our masses. 
That is real freedom. There is no meaning of freedom for hungry men. 

In the course of her struggle for freedom, India had suffered greatly. Now 
it is a new type of difficulty. The old type is still there, no doubt, but the new 
type has been added to it which is going to test us and test us to the utmost. It 
is difficult for me or anyone to go about assuring others of his bonafides. 
Either you accept one’s bonafides or do not. But there is such a thing as a 
record of the movement. 

I referred to the record of the Indian national movement. That movement, 
as any big movement, has comprised within its folds all manner of folk, good, 
bad and indifferent. Still I think it is true to say that the movement has not 
only kept high ideals before it — high ideals not only in the larger sense of 
group-working, but even in a personal sense — and in spite of the failure to 
reach always all these ideals, it has always looked up to them and tried to 
work in accordance with them. I do not wish to compare with what has 
happened in other countries, because conditions differ in every country and 
it is difficult, but I think it is true to say that we have deliberately attached 
considerable importance to means, not because of any theoretical or 
philosophical preferences, but because we realise that when we pursue 
wrong means, the ends are quite distorted and therefore, in fact, the ends 
change. 

We have tried to follow that and you may imagine the feelings of those 
who have worked a long stretch of years and dreamed not only of a free India 
in the political sense but also of an India where hundreds of millions of 
people can raise themselves to really human relations, when we find this 
jealousy and conflict and bitterness and bickering going on about small 
things. 

I want to refer here to newspaper descriptions of representatives of the 
Congress, Sikhs and Muslims and I must say that it is not pleasant to hear 
them. I may remind my hearers that our conception of India is not narrowly 
national or nationalistic but is something which fits in properly in the higher 
international context. 

I do not know what the outcome of the immediate situation will be, 
though I have no doubt that we shall get over these difficulties sooner or 
later, not in a purely political sense — ^which often happens of some arrange- 
ments here and there — I am referring to the deeper causes of these difficulties, 
which, if they remain, continue to produce new conflicts. We want to remove 
these causes not only nationally but also internationally and seek out and 
try to build a new society. I have come here for a brief time. What good my 
visit may have done, I do not know. But certainly it has done good to me to 
come to some of the old haunts of my many bright friends and see young 
British faces, and to carry back with me all your friendship and welcome. 
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dynamic enough to go in for aggression, if she chooses. 

Not today, of course, but when I say we have deliberately given up the 
idea of aggression, it is not a pious platitude I am uttering. We have come 
to the conclusion that that kind of aggression is neither good for India nor 
for any other country nor for the world. We, therefore, want to fit in our 
nationalism and national freedom with internationalism and international 
freedom. 

Therefore, from now onwards we want to develop international relations 
with other countries on a friendly and cooperative basis, always keeping in 
view the ideals that have moved us in the past years. 

Finally, I would like to mention that this gathering is at the instance of the 
Indian Association Institute, which has been recently formed into a body. 
I remember that when I was in England previously I had remarked to friends 
on the absence of such an institute or organisation in London. I think that 
where there are Indians, there should be some such institutes, especially in a 
great city like London. 

When I heard some few months back in India of this institute being 
formed, I was delighted and did a thing which normally I do not do — I was 
weak enough to consent to become its president. I did not know that the 
organisation would grow or what shape it would take, but I knew the ideal 
was good and the foundations appeared well and truly laid. What the future 
will be depends ultimately, to some extent, on the organisers — those who 
started it — but much more depends on a large number of others such as 
compose the audience. This is not a thing which depends upon a few per- 
sons — its success depends upon the cooperation of many, and I hope that 
those present and others in India will cooperate to make it a success. In 
doing so, they will be doing not a noble act for others, but good to themselves. 
Therefore I have gladly associated myself with it. 


11. A Call for Unity and Cooperation^ 


Thank you very much for the reception you have given me. You know that 
we are at present at the threshold of Swaraj. At such a time we are facing a 
number of obstacles and difficulties. We have to remove them in order to 
attain complete Swaraj, It is very important that everybody should unite 

1. Speech at Babatpur aerodrome, Varanasi, 15 December 1946. From National Herald 
and The Hindu, 16 December 1946. 
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If anything has been obvious in India for some time and today, it is this: 
that vast forces are at work. India, for a large number of years, had been 
more or less what I may call a static country. For some time it stopped 
growing. With an individual, so also with the nation, a static condition is 
not a healthy condition. 

Whatever the reason may be, however, there is a change, and anybody 
with a good perspective, with eyes or ears to see and hear, can see that India 
today, with all its virtues and failings, is tremendously dynamic. That is, 
today India is full of life. Now, if a country is dynamic, that energy may go 
into the right channel or a wrong channel — that is a separate question. But 
the first requirement is that you should have that energy or life because 
something which is dead or approaching death is not much good. 

India is a living, throbbing, dynamic, vital nation today. 

It is true that some of that energy and life sometimes flows into wrong 
channels. Today, we have to check that — divert that current. Nevertheless the 
fundamental thing is that it is the life that is there, that brought about a 
tremendous change in the Indian scene in the past few years. The change has 
not been sudden. It has been gradual, but it is there for you to see and, if 
you look at it from any point of view — political, social or economic — ^you 
will see these signs of a great force, restrained for so long, trying to burst its 
chains, spread out and go ahead. I have no doubt in my mind that, as soon as 
we get thoroughly going as an independent country, we shall go ahead at a 
very fast pace. 

So we need not be frightened or overwhelmed by the problems or difficulties 
of today. At the same time we must tackle them, of course, not just in the 
spirit of anger, of spite and passion — that does not help — but by trying to 
understand them and by keeping to the principles and ideals we have had 
always in view. Obviously, all that life and dynamic energy would be frus- 
trated and wasted if it were spent in mutual conflict. We can do nothing big 
if we spend our time and energy in these bickerings and conflicts. We have to 
deal with this matter and we have to realise that India can only be big and 
great if it views this problem in a large way, not in a narrow or sectarian way. 

It is impossible, I think, for India to be the country I would like it to be 
if any one group in India, whether religious or other, tries to dominate any 
other group. The conception of Indian freedom that we have always had and 
spoken about has been one of equal freedom and equal opportunity for every 
one of the 400 millions of India. 

Indeed, it is an even larger conception because our nationalism, unlike 
many other nationalisms, is closely allied with internationalism. We have 
not thought in the past and we do not propose to think in future in terms of 
any kind of aggression on any other country. 

Although it may appear odd for me even to refer to aggression, when 
India herself is not a free countr>', the fact remains that India is powerful and 
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manner of new things that are happening in India today as well as all over 
the world. 

But I am concerned more with India. India today is passing through a 
tremendous period of transition. An old age is coming to an end and a new 
age is going to begin. Whenever such things happen there is bound to be 
plenty of upsetting factors and troubles, and if we can get over the change 
with complete peace that would be good for us. 

You know that there have been difficulties at the Paris Peace Conference 
and at the U.N. General Assembly they have come to grips with the pre- 
sent-day issues. Therefore, it is not odd or unusual that we have conflicts 
here, and we have clashes. 

The point however is that India is today very dynamic in spite of the many 
ills that you see all around. For a country to be dynamic is good. It is a sign 
of life and where there is life, there is hope, and more especially after a long, 
long period of what might broadly be described as a static period. Progress 
in no period of human life is really static. Nevertheless, India had a slow- 
moving period. Many things were not only left undone but were prevented 
from being done. 

Suddenly we are faced with a vast accumulation of problems — not merely 
political — more especially economic. We have to hurry if we want to solve 
them, but more particularly if we do not solve them they threaten to solve 
us. Such is the state of India today, possibly of the world. There appears to 
be a race between the forces of construction and destruction, between forces 
that tend towards making a better, happier and a stabler world and those 
rapidly tending towards fresh disasters. You can take all this according to 
your own temperament. 

With this background the problem of India can be seen more closely and 
in a proper perspective. It is not an isolated problem. If you have strikes 
in India today you have bigger strikes in more industrially advanced countries 
of the world. If you have political and economic conflicts in India today you 
have political and economic conflicts in other parts of the world, at least in a 
good part of Europe. 

You see conflicts between different viewpoints and different ideologies. 
I wonder how many of you approve of the domestic social policy of the 
present British Government.'* Many may not approve of their policy, and 
yet they are promoting their policy with the goodwill of a large number of 
the people of England. And if some of us want to have a similar policy in 
economic and domestic spheres, it is not just that Indians as a whole approve 
this economic point Of view but a large number of Indians want it. 


4. The Labour Government in Britain was carrying out a comprehensive programme of 
economic and social welfare which included nationalisation of certain key industries 
and implementation of social security schemes. 
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because the kind of work that we are doing must be done in a peaceful 
atmosphere. 

In Delhi the Constituent Assembly has been sitting for nearly a week now. 
Its President is Dr. Rajendra Prasad. The Assembly is to draft India’s consti- 
tution'. "We want that the Assembly to make the constitution of a govern- 
ment in which every community and every minority should participate. The 
Constituent Assembly is facing certain difficulties and more difficulties will 
crop up later. Therefore, at a period like this, it is imperative that there 
should be unity in India so that those who attempt to hinder progress should 
be prevented from carrying out their designs. 

You have taken a great part in the national movement in the past. But 
now that the actual time for attaining freedom is at hand we want your co- 
operation and help to an even greater extent than before. 


12. Free India and British Commercial Interests^ 


Mr. President^ and Gentlemen, I am grateful to you for the invitation and 
for the opportunity you have provided me of meeting you. It was not an 
easy thing for me to be present in Calcutta at the present moment. But I 
attached importance to this invitation, I appreciated it, and felt that I should 
come even at the cost of leaving some other work undone. 

■We meet here in this way for the first time.^ And in the past there has 
been a very deep gulf between us. We have often been on different sides of 
the barrier or the barricades. Therefore, it is all the more necessary that we 
should meet and try to understand each other. 

Although unfortunately we do not agree on every point, I have no doubt 
if we do meet each other we would be able to agree on some points, because, 
after all, we represent different forces, different historical tendencies and all 

1. Address to the Associg^ted Chambers of Commerce of India, Calcutta, 16 December 
1946. From The Bombay Chronicle and The Hindustan Times of 17 December 1946 and 
The Hindu, 18 December 1946. 

2. Harry Douglas Townend (1891-1976); President, Bengal Chamber of Commerce and 
Associated Chambers of Commerce of India, 1946-47; Member, Central Legislative 
Council, 1946-47; Director and for some time Chairman, R.G. Shaw & Co. Ltd., 
1948-70. 

3. For the first time since the founding of the Associated Chambers of Commerce of 
India in 1920, its annual general meeting was addressed by an Indian instead of the 
Viceroy. 
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the larger context. I should like to deal with these matters if I could. My 
difficulty is, however, for the very reason that we are in a period of transition. 

But whatever the period of transition, whether it takes a year or 18 months, 
one thing is obvious. There is going to be a new independent India, controlled 
by representatives of the Indian people. What those representatives will do I 
do not know. Naturally, I shall try to influence things. I may succeed in some 
cases. I may not in others. I really do not know what will happen when the 
new forces are released as they are bound to be. These new forces will do 
what they think proper. It may be that our leadership may be passed aside. 
So there is this feeling of uncertainty about the future. But that does not 
frighten me in the least, because I know that is the way a nation grows and 
in this way India will grow. But unless you have a blueprint for the future 
you cannot work. One can try to look at this future and try to work in so 
far as one can. 

A blueprint of the future is necessary, but it is difficult to predict the 
future. He is a brave man who prophesies what will happen in India in a 
year or two. Because we are in a period of transition nothing can be laid 
down with certainty. But I myself have not the faintest notion now of what 
will happen a year or two hence, except this that the present goes and some- 
thing new comes in. 

The President has referred to certain matters like inflation, strikes, controls, 
etc. Well, in regard to inflation I suppose there can be no two views about 
its stoppage. Inflation is bad ; it should be combated in every possible way. 
So far as the Government of India is concerned, closest attention has been 
given to this matter and we have tried to counter it. It is not an easy job. We 
have tried to keep down the prices of many of the foodstuffs. 

I can tell you I do not like this at all because I feel that the cultivator who 
has had a bad deal in the past shbuld get a good price. Normally, we have 
thought in terms of towns and cities. Normally, incomes have gone to em- 
bellish our cities and towns. Our rural areas have been awfully and dismally 
neglected. It is one good result that the peasantry have been able to wipe off 
some of their debts. When they have been slightly better off, many of us 
began to shout that something should be done to prevent that. I should like 
them to be more better off. Obviously, the Government would try to meet 
this danger of inflation so far as it can. It is very earnest in this matter. 

Then, about controls. There are controls, war-time controls and extension 
of war-time controls. We all know that, apart from the intrinsic desirability or 
otherwise of such controls, they have led to a good deal of corruption both in 
Government services and outside, among the public. They have encouraged 
black-marketing. On the other hand, it seems without controls we may lead 
to further greater dangers. 

In the last two months if there had not been a rigid control of the food 
situation there would have been a terrible famine. But, generally, in the 
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People talk about capitalism and socialism. You, Mr. President, mentioned 
about the charge of exploitation and the rest.® It is understandable that such 
a charge would not be welcome. But looking at this matter it is not a ques- 
tion of calling names, calling somebody bad or good. What may be good at 
one time may be bad in another time. 

We see in the relations of England and India a strange historical process, 
working sometimes more or less to the good and sometimes for the bad. 
Very probably our approaches are different. Necessarily our conclusions will 
also be different. 

Whenever there is much long contact between two peoples and two coun- 
tries, there are bound to be good and bad results. We have to balance those 
things. Inevitably, the Englishman looks upon it from a certain point of 
view, but the Indian from another, more particularly when two countries 
come into intimate contact and when there are frequent conflicts. 

We need not go into the past so much, except to realise that the Indian 
viewpoint in regard to these matters is obviously very difierent from the 
English point of view ; whether you agree or do not, that holds the mind of 
India and that is going to influence the mind of India unless mental and 
psychological changes take place. 

One thing is obvious — and that is that very soon matters pertaining to 
India will be decided in India and by Indians. You admit this and the world 
knows that. There is no other way out of it. We have arrived at a stage when 
that change-over must be rapid. Some people feel that it should be rapid ; 
others feel that there is danger in the change-over being rapid. The change- 
over in India cannot be delayed. As a matter of fact, all such change-overs 
cannot be delayed for the simple reason that if you delay these you would 
neither be clinging to the old nor to the new — ^you will remain in a perilous 
position. 

The picture of India today is that by law and constitution she is as much 
in the same position as before. But, in fact, vast changes have taken place 
which have undoubtedly nullified in practice the effects of the law and the 
constitution. There is now a certain amount of vacuum. Unless it is filled 
properly it tends to be filled improperly. That is where the danger lies : in a 
slow drawn-out period of transition, especially when there is a background 
of conflicts as there is in India. 

The President of the Chamber in his address has dealt with a number of 
important matters.® And yet in a sense they are relatively minor matters in 

5. Towncnd had taken exception to the word “exploitation” used by Liaquat Ali in the 
Central Assembly on 12 November 1946 to describe the activities of the British business 
class in India. 

6. Townend had referred to the need for proper housing and sanitation, the increasing 
strength of provincial barriers to the free movement of commodities, tariff barriers, 
and the intervention by the Government in industrial and commercial matters. 
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country will be electrified and power resources will increase tremendously. 
But one of the big scandals of India is the lack of power resources. 

There can be no planning without Governmental interference and super- 
vision. I personally hope that even when there is a large measure of Govern- 
mental interference there will be a fairly large scope to private enterprise. 
But the key industries must inevitably be controlled very closely by the State. 

Talking of industry as it is in India today sometimes seems to be a 
misnomer. Most of our so-called industrialists are hardly industrialists. 
They are in reality financiers ; that is not industrialisation. They are buying up 
industries here and there but there is hardly any industry as such. The prime 
need in India is industrial power. Without power we can achieve little. 
It is power that we want and there are big schemes to be operated : unless 
we have planning, we cannot achieve anything. 

The President has referred to strikes. Naturally, it is our desire that there 
should be no industrial turmoil,- when we are all anxious and agree to have 
greater production of foodstuffs and other commodities. It is rather an easy 
way of disposing of strikes to say that strikes are results of agitators exploit- 
ing strikers for political purposes. Strikes will give you a very good picture 
of what is happening in a country. They are a kind of barometer or thermo- 
meter telling you about the health of industrial organisms. The fact that there 
are a large number of strikes you cannot ignore. Why is it so ? Obviously, 
something has gone wrong. 'One single factor is this. Wages and salaries 
have arisen, say from 100 to 200, the cost of living from 100 to 285. We 
have a very big gap between the cost of living and wages and it is that gap 
which causes hunger and distress, and ultimately strikes. The point is that all 
over India there is that gap today and unless the gap is bridged there will be 
industrial troubles. This can be bridged either by lowering the prices or by 
raising the wages. The point is that this gap has to be bridged. When we 
consider this matter there is the other side too. Even in the United States 
there were strikes and the strong measures taken by the Government did 
not solve them. 

The President has referred to the awful condition of the slums in the cities. 

I entirely agree with you. I have seen some of these bustees and slums in 
Bombay and Calcutta. I cannot imagine how a human being can live there. 
Municipalities and corporations have their duties in that matter. 

But what about the employers? Obviously, they have a duty. I do not 
want wealth to be created in such filth and degradation. That way a nation 
does not grow. It enraged me when I visited some of the bustees in Calcutta 
and Bombay. I know these labourers were working in industrial firms paying 
high dividends. I do not know the people who get the dividends at the cost 
of the slums. There seems to be something scandalous all about this. 

During the war and after the war, vast fortunes were accumulated in the 
hands of a few. On the other hand, a vast number of people could not make 
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present situation we cannot do without these controls even at the risk of 
misuse of these controls. Such war-time controls should, as much as possible, 
go. 

The President in his address has referred to what he calls Governmental 
interference in commerce and industry. The present-day industry and com- 
merce all over the world are private enterprises. In spite of that there is a 
very strong tendency all over the world for Governmental interference for the 
benefit of society, because, after all, the State is the expression of society. 
Why is it so? There are forces at work of some sort of socialism. In India 
there might be something in the nature of statutory boards, such as the 
London underground system had. The State there does not interfere but 
ultimately it is under State control. Even the British Conservative Party has 
gone on to some extent in this direction. The fact of the matter is that the 
whole conception of the State has been changed. 

The original conception of the State was probably what might be called a 
Police State, that is. Government’s strict duty was to protect people from 
external dangers and internal turmoil and the rest was left to the citizens 
themselves. Government had no function in social and other amenities for 
the citizens. Gradually, this conception of a Police State changed to that of 
the social. New Governments indulged in vast schemes of social welfare, 
education, health, amusement, cultural, industrial and scientific activities. 
It is all Governmental interference and you accept that. 

The President has talked in his address about the horrible conditions of 
slums and bustees in Indian cities. It is a shame and a scandal the way many 
of our cities tolerate these slums. You talk of municipalities. Whether it is 
lighting or watering the streets the State comes in and all this is State inter- 
ference, because life has become so complex and unless the State intervenes 
there is bound to be a disaster, economic or otherwise. 

Now, in what measure a State will intervene may be a matter of argument. 
But it is obvious that the State will intervene more increasingly in the future 
because life has become complex. You must have planned authority other- 
wise there will be chaos. It is quite impossible for the State not to interfere in 
trade and commerce. It has interfered in the past and it will interfere more 
and more in the future. 

There is also a great deal of talk of planning. The Government of India till 
recently had a Planning Department, which had been liquidated about some 
four months back.’ I do not know what the then Government of India 
thought about planning. So far there is no trace of planning. We have a 
number of projects, hydro-electric schemes, this and that. I believe if the 
schemes are put into operation, in course of ten years some parts of the 

7. This department, created in June 1944 for the coordination of post-war planning 
and development, was summarily abolished on 4 July 1946, despite extensive protests. 
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had appointed a temporary Planning Board to suggest machinery for plan- 
ning for the future and to decide priorities. I hope that by the end of this 
month they will submit their report and that a more satisfactory planning 
machinery will be devised. 

Relations of England and India, apart from political relations, have been 
relations of an industrial country with a colonial country. India has been a 
classic example of what could be termed a colonial economy, that is, where 
a country produces raw materials to be converted into goods by another 
country and sold in a protected market. 

Now, gradually that colonial economy has undergone some changes but 
plenty still remains. And the British industry grew here under the protection 
of that colonial economy. Even now there are various safeguards. Although 
they are differently worded, there are really discriminations. In fact, the 
safeguards are protection of British interests and industries in India. 

There has been a great deal of objection to that in India. Last year the 
question was raised by the Government of India, and the Government of 
India wanted to remove those safeguards. But for some reason or other the 
higher authorities objected to that and postponed that matter. It is obvious 
that no Indian Government can possibly approve of putting up with any 
form of safeguards or any kind of protection for anybody. 

It has to go and it is bound to go. For example, in regard to shipping 
industry, the time is ripe when this colonial economy of which there are still 
many traces has to go. That does not mean, of course, that the British have " 
no place in industry and commerce in India. 

Undoubtedly any Indian Government is going to view every problem 
from the point of view and interest of its nationals. But viewing the problem 
in that way there will be much room left over for private enterprises for 
Britishers and others. As a matter of fact, they will have much more to do 
than they do at present, but with no safeguards. There will be safeguards 
for Indian nationals. 

Of course, we will require capital goods from outside and many other 
things for our industry and commerce, for our industry and commerce will 
increase. But obviously you will realise that normally speaking a free India 
will be anxious to further the interests of her nationals, to make India as 
little dependent on external agencies in the economic sphere as possible and 
also to make her as self-sufficient as possible and to raise the standard of 
the people as rapidly as possible. Gentlemen, you should not misunderstand 
me. Not everything I have said represents the views of the Government of 
India. It has got mixed up with my personal views. 

So far as I am concerned I do not want that India should be aggressive in 
the economic sphere. I do not want India to be an aggressor country, politic- 
ally or economically. I want India to be an advanced country and develop 
her trade, not in an aggressive spirit or by creating any vested interests in 
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both ends meet. Now it has been a thing for me to wonder at because on the 
one side we are told that taxation during the war-time was very heavy — 
there were income-tax, super-tax etc. In the war-time complaints were made 
about very heavy income-tax and yet, in spite of that tremendous heavy 
taxation, we have been faced with very, very large incomes in the hands of a 
few. Where do these vast incomes come from? It just baffles me. I should 
very much like to have an enquiry into all this. It is not fair for such things 
to happen. It is not fair. A small number of people were very, very rich and a 
vast number were very, very poor. There is something wrong in this and the 
thing must be brought under control. May be it is a fault of human nature; 
if so, human nature must be controlled. The spirit of the 20th century 
demanded that the profit motive should go and give place to planned distri- 
bution. It is not good to have such enormous discrepancies between indi- 
viduals in India. How it has happened I do not know; I cannot understand 
it by any mathematical calculation. 

How are we to meet this question of strikes? It is not possible or desirable 
just to use the power of the State. In fact it is difficult to crush strikes in that 
way, for sometimes the consequences are very bad. There are at present a 
great deal of misguided trends in the labour world. Nevertheless, it is true I 
think that the basic causes are economic and if they are dealt with properly 
we must bring the problem nearer solution. 

In regard to industrial disputes the right thing would be to devise a 
machinery for their equitable settlement, which is fair to the parties concerned. 
I do not think there should be compulsion. There is a strong feeling against 
compulsion. Some such machinery should be devised which at any rate makes 
it compulsory and attempts to solve the problem before a strike is resorted to. 

This business of automatic strikes and lockouts is going to lead to more 
and more trouble. I think all employers must realise that it is no good ignor- 
ing the fact that the only way to deal with labour is through organised labour 
or a recognised trade union. 

Therefore, it should be to the interest of the employer to encourage trade 
unions. I suggest that employers should encourage trade unions of the right 
type. Otherwise it would lead to State interference because the Government 
cannot tolerate industrial strikes. If they encourage trade unions, they will 
agree in a historical way. It is in the interests of the employers to encourage 
genuine trade unions in which labour felt themselves secure and not to 
encourage “pet unions”. Naturally, there is a tendency on the part of the 
employers to dislike trade unions and to set up their own pet ones. This 
irritates the workers. A healthy trade union movement, cooperating with a 
machinery for settlement of disputes, is the solution for the moment. 

I make a special appeal for taking up scientific research. How much have 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce spent on research? We cannot go 
ahead without planned research. Two months ago, the Government of India 
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The President has referred to provincialism. I entirely share his views. 
But when he says that this country, however it may be divided for political 
purposes, is commercially one, I cannot understand. Can it be commercially 
one, if it is not politically one? It is quite conceivable that if the country is 
politically divided there might be tarilf barriers, which cause a great deal of 
obstruction in the way of industrial and commercial development of the 
country as a whole. 

Many of you are anxious to know what the future of independent India' 
will be, not only for wider reasons but for personal reasons also, because it 
affects my personal life as it affects yours from different points of view. In 
fact, many of our personal lives are bound to be affected with this political 
development. 

The future is both clear and unclear, clear in the sense that it is going to be 
the future of an independent India; but what the contents of that indepen- 
dence will be are not clear today. What relations an independent India will 
have with other countries one can only guess. I have no doubt that we will 
be on closer terms with other countries. 

With England our relationship is very peculiar. On the one hand, there is a 
long history of conflict with her. On the other hand, during 150 years of 
British rule, all manner of visible and invisible contacts have grown up with 
her. These contacts cannot be cut off suddenly. 

Well, so far as our relationship with England is concerned, unless the 
break comes in such a way as to poison the future this relationship will 
continue in hundreds of ways that flourish culturally and linguistically. So, it 
all depends on the friendship that she gets from other countries, 

India is bound to be attracted more to those countries which are’ more 
friendly towards her. This is a natural sequence in world affairs. And in the 
context of the world today, if I may say so, India is in a very strong position. 
To put it crudely, in the context of the world today, politically or com- 
mercially or for trade purposes, she is in a strong bargaining position. India 
is geographically so situated that little can happen in the whole of South- 
East Asia without India’s concurrence. Whether it is a question of defence or 
trade or anything India comes into the picture. Internally, India is potentially 
strong, economically strong even now. More so, the moment the change-over 
is complete, India jumps forward and takes her proper place in the world. 

India is certainly not going out as a suppliant. I do not want India to be a 
suppliant country. Even if we consider the industrial might of the U.S.A., 1 
say India is in a stronger position. It is likely that the problems of the U.S.A. 
will require accommodation with India. But we can hold out longer. Even if 
SVC cannot hold out, there are plenty of other hands to grasp. We want to take 
the help of England’s hands, knowing full well that many of my country- 
men will not want us to do so, because they are for the moment full of a 
past legacy of hatreds and conflicts. I say that once we get over this matter. 
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Other countries, but in a cooperative spirit. I dislike imperialism, political 
or economic. I do not want my own country to-indulge in economic aggres- 
sion because I think that leads to conflicts and war with other countries. 
In order to avoid such conflicts I want India to develop on more cooperative 

Because of Britain’s colonial economy, the position of British commercial 
interests in India has been a very peculiar one. During the last 150 years it 
has been all mixed up not only with political or commercid ™a«ers but 
there has been overlapping even with ecclesiastical matters. Gradually, e 
political aspect is being separated from the commercial aspect. Even now 

you will see the political aspect there. , t 

Mr President, you have referred to the legislative work that your com- 
munity has been doing.« Now, it has been given a 

tation in Bengal and Assam.^ What does it signify except the Patent fact 
that the colonial economy has been translated into 

non-national has not even a vote in other countries, but here the> have not 
merely a vote, but proportionally about 10,000 votes. Here politics comes in. 

I know something of the politics of Bengal and I know t^t th. factor 
influenced the politics of Bengal to a very great extent 
non-formation of governments here. Obviously, this has ra, ed ^ conside aWe 
prejudice against even the industrial and commercial activitie ^ 

L here, be^se they are connected with the PO^.cal aspect , hc^cconomic 
domination aspect or the economic safeguard asp 

influence people’s judgement. . ^ tEf. fnrt that 

Christianity has flourished tremendously m n la eca southern 

it has been associated with the political aspect o ri is • British 
India, it was a very old institution and was there even 
administration. But in northern India, its spread was ^ 

spread of British power and British offleers. In the North, ChnsUanity thus 
became the political symbol of British domination. ... . ^ 

Your commerce and industry appear so much in a P° * ^ political 

cannot be judged on merits. In future, obvious y^^jyc j^^j^^^ries and 

garb. Naturally economic India will see an ^ nationals and 

controls and there is bound to be some di and it will be 

non-nationals. Of course, non-nationals will have the.r nghts and .t w.il 

open to them to become nationals. 


The president had claimed that, althdugh it had I”"" rmure! 

Enro'peah commuhit. In India that they 

their assistance in the field of legislation was number of seats in the 

The European group held nearly ten per cent of the total numoe 

legislatures in Bengal and Assam. 
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14. Central Planning for Minerals* 


It is not the intention of the Government of India to deprive provinces and 
States of their rights in regard to the mineral resources within their respective 
boundaries, but a central planning agency will be necessary for the conser- 
vation and utilisation of mineral assets in all parts of the country; and so 
will be a central service of skilled advice as contemplated in the proposal to 
set up a bureau of mines. 

The Government will no longer tolerate the wasteful exploitation of mineral 
assets in any part of the country by any individual or group to the dis- 
advantage of the national economy. The geological survey made so far, 
though of excellent quality, has been carried on only on a small scale. I also 
want to point out the necessity for expanding research in the various fields 
connected with the proper conservation and utilisation of minerals. 

1. Address to the National Mineral Policy Conference, New Delhi, 13 January 1947. 

From the National Herald, The Hindustan Times and The Hindu of 14 January 1947. 


15 To G.E.B. Abell* 


New Delhi 
20 January 1947 


Dear Mr. Abell, 

I have consulted some of my colleagues regarding the proposed visit of Mr. 
Amcry to India. As Mr. Amery is coming on a private visit they cannot 
suggest that he must not come. He is entitled to visit India if he so chooses. 
But there is no doubt that, rightly or wrongly, he is very unpopular in India 
and there is bound to be strong criticism of him in the press. He is associated 
with certain events and some of his utterances which were greatly resented 
arc still remembered.^ It will be difficult to prevent or check public references 
to or criticism of these past events which are associated with Mr. Amery. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Collection. 

2. As Secretary of State for India during 1940-45, Amery had not endeared himself to 
Indian opinion. 
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thinking more of the future and not looking into the past, this impression 
will also go out of people’s minds. Then we can work together. 


13. Time to Overcome Inner Weakness' 


We have celebrated the Independence Day now for 17 years. We have done 
so even when our organization was illegal and the very mention of indepen- 
dence meant a challenge to authority. Now that we appear to be on the 
very eve of independence we have called upon the people of India not to lay 
emphasis on the purely demonstrative character of this occasion, but rather 
to stress the solemnity of this occasion. For the day is one of dedication to a 
cause and no such pledge or dedication can or should be taken lightly. We 
have faced and struggled with foreign authority in the past. We may have 
more struggles in the future. But today our weakness is an internal one, 
weakness and division in our own ranks and even within the Congress. No 
foreign authority or power can hold us back any longer. But our own inner 
weakness may well delay freedom or corrupt it even when achieved. It is 
time, therefore, that we realized this peril and tried our utmost to overcome it. 

Independence means clearly today a sovereign, independent, democratic 
Republic of India. We talk of democracy and we believe in it. But often 
enough we do not act up to it. For democracy means a capacity to pull 
together and to find integrated solutions of the problems facing us. Division 
and cleavage and an intolerance of others do not represent the spirit of 
democracy. The time has come when we must face the issues squarely and 
purge ourselves of the evil that is weakening us. Let us, therefore, on this 
solemn occasion, when we pledge ourselves anew to freedom and indepen- 
dence, determine that we shall think only of the nation and the people as a 
whole and not work for a particular group or sect. The time for final testing 
is at hand. May we all prove worthy and be the architects of a great free 
renascent Indian Republic. 


I. Message to the nation, New Delhi, 12 January 1947. Printed in the Indfpemknce Day 
Suppirment of the National Herald, 26 January 1947. 
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18. Public Opinion and Planning^ 


In recent years a great deal of work has been done in planning both by the 
Central and Provincial Governments and by non-official bodies. The Advisory 
Planning Board^ was appointed in October last year to do a rapid survey of 
the field and to make recommendations regarding the coordination and 
improvement of planning, and as regards objectives and priorities and the 
future machinery of planning. These are matters of the highest importance 
and have now a special urgency. It is vital that public opinion should be 
seized of them and should be in a position to influence public policy. The 
Government of India trust that the publication of this volume will evoke 
interest and constructive criticism from a considerable body of opinion in 
the country and so contribute to the solution of some of our major problems. 

1. New Delhi, 29 January 1947. Foreword to The Report of the Advisory Planning Board 
(New Delhi, 1946). 

2. The Board, appointed by the Interim Government, with K.C. Neogy as chairman, in 
its report in December 1946, recommended the establishment of a single, compact and 
authoritative organisation, mainly advisory in character, for the purpose of planning. 


19. To C. Rajagopalachari' 


New Delhi 
30 January 1947 


My dear Rajaji, 

All of us are rather vague as to what is being done in regard to industrial 
development. Is it possible for your Director-General^ to prepare a brief 
report on the present position, mentioning in particular the specific schemes 
in hand and when they are likely to be complete? Also, what other schemes 
are in prospect? We talk vaguely of what is being done and what we want 
done without knowing much of the exact position. I think there should be 
periodical checking of the rate of progress. We should have reports at least 
once a quarter about the schemes, so that we may be able to judge of the 
progress made. 

1. Sardar Patel's Correspondence 1945-50, Vol. 4, pp. 90-91. 

2. S.A. Venkataraman, Director-General, Industries and Supplies. 
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16. The New Pfedge of Independence^ 


On this day we again pledge ourselves to the cause of India’s independence. 
In the new pledge, though we have omitted reference to the ‘Quit India’ 
resolution of 1942, our resolve to free ourselves from foreign bondage firmlj' 
stands. Unless we are free we cannot tackle the problems of poverty and want. 

I appeal to you to end the existing communal bitterness and not to let 
anything stand in the way of freedom. As soon as the third party leaves the 
country, the present conflict between different sections of the people will be 
easily resolved. 

Though there are many obstacles in the way of the Constituent Assembly 
we are determined to go ahead and see that it succeeds in framing the consti- 
tution for a free India. 

1. Speech at New Delhi, 26 January 1947. From The Hindustan Times, 27 January 1947. 


17 The Gurkha Regiments' 


The Government of India’s position in regard to the retention of Gurkhas 
in the army has been made clear. They would like to continue Gurkha 
regiments in the Indian army. The number of Gurkha troops would depend 
on the total strength of the Indian army. They are opposed to the direct 
employment of Gurkhas in the British or any other army. The Indian army 
would naturally be officered by Indians, including Gurkhas. There will be 
no difficulty in Gurkhas getting commissions and facilities for training etc. 
will be given to them. All these questions will come up for discussion at the 
proposed tripartite conference.^ 

2. There should be no difficulty about the payment of pensions and the 
like to Gurkha soldiers 

1. Note written on 28 January 1947. Extracts. Ministry of E.\tcrnal Affairs and Common- 
wealth Relations, File No. 4-C. A/47, p. 7/notcs, National Archisrs of India. 

2. A tripartite agreement on recruitment was concluded between the United Kingdom, 
India and Nepal on 8 August 1947. By this agreement the existing Gurkha regiments 
were divided, four being allotted to Britain and six to India. 
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There is another aspect of this matter. It is important that we should give 
due publicity in India and abroad to our schemes of development. Most 
people seem to think that our main industry is rioting. The best way to 
check this false notion is to supply in attractive form facts and figures of what 
is actually being done in regard to industrial and other forms of develop- 
ment. I suggest, therefore, that a brief report might be prepared by your 
Director-General, and in addition some kind of propaganda pamphlets might 
also be produced and made over to the Information Department. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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2. On South Africa’s Proposal to Annex South-West Africa^ 


I agree,^ From every point of view South Africa’s proposal should be op- 
posed. On principle we must oppose any such annexation of mandated or 
any other territory anywhere and ask for U.N.O. trusteeship, recognizing 
that sovereignty ultimately resides in the people concerned and their wishes 
and interests are paramount. South Africa’s record as a mandatory power 
has been bad and in no event can she' be trusted in this way. Then there is 
the present Indian question in South Africa which inevitably brings out 
South Africa’s treatment of non-white races. India has no particular interest 
in South-West Africa but she must support the interests of Africans. 

1. Note to Foreign Secretary, S September 1946. External Affairs Department File No. 
6(12)-cc/46, pp. 9-10, National Archives of India. 

2. In his note of 5 September 1946, K.P.S. Menon had recommended that India should 
oppose the proposed incorporation of South-West Africa in the Union of South 
Africa as the annexation of a mandated territory was fundamentally opposed to the 
conception of mandates and trusteeship. It was more objectionable as South Africa 
was “not noted for freedom from racial prejudice.’’ He suggested that South Africa 
should first put the territory under trusteeship and then represent to the Trusteeship 
Council, 


3. The United Nations^^ 


I have gone through the papers on this file carefully and read the notes of 
Major Fry,^ Mr. K.P.S. Menon^ and Mr. Weightman. These notes give all 
the background information and approach the subject from somewhat 
different points of view. Though the approaches are slightly different, there is 
not much difference in the actual recommendations. The subject is, however, 

1. Note, 5 September 1946. Ministry of External Affairs, File No. 6 (58)-cc/46, 
National Archives of India, 

2. Leslie Alfred Charles Fry (1908-1976); joined Indian Political Service in 1933 ; Deputy 
Secretary,' External Affairs Department, 1946; joined the British Foreign Service in 
1947 ; First Secretary, U.K. High Commission, India, 1947-48 ; served later in Portugal, 
Hungary, Indonesia and Brazil. 

3. K.P.S. Menon wished British support to be sought for India’s election to the Security 
Council as India had on merits a ‘cast-iron’ case. 
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1. Indian Struggle in South Africa a World Issued 


Many a time we have sent our greetings and our assurances of solidarity to 
our countrymen in South Africa as we have followed their heroic struggle 
for India’s honour and human rights. Now on the eve of a change in the 
Government in India, when we are assuming new and onerous responsi- 
bilities, I should like to repeat this greeting and assurance. 

Wherever we may be and whatever burden we may have to carry, our 
guiding purpose will be India’s freedom and India’s honour, and we shall 
seek to defend them wherever they are threatened. Today they are threatened 
in South Africa^ and that question is an all-India question in which all of 
us are involved. In India or South Africa or in international assemblies we 
shall fight this issue and we will not give in till we secure full recognition of 
Indians’ rights and India’s honour. 

The struggle in South Africa is, however, not merely an Indian issue. It 
concerns all Asians whose honour and rights are threatened, and all the 
people of Asia should, therefore, support it. It concerns ultimately the 
Africans who have suffered so much by racial discrimination and suppression. 
It is a struggle for equality of opportunity for all races and against the Nazi 
doctrine of racialism. Therefore, the Indians in South Africa should help in 
every way and cooperate with the Africans. 

Our cause thus becomes a world cause in which all people who believe in 
freedom are interested. 


1. Message given to Ismail A. Cahalia, Vice-President, Transraal Indian Congress. 
Printed in The Hindustan Times, 4 September 1946. 

2. The Asiatic L^d Tenure and Indian Representation Act, known as the Ghetto Act , 
3 June 1946, regulated the acquisition and occupation by Asians of real estate m the 
provinces of Natal and Transvaal. It conferred a limited franchise on Indians and 
discriminated against South African nationals of Asian or ’coloured origin. 
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in the Security Council, although it is recognised that in future Asia may 
well have to play a big part in the prevention of war as well as in war itself. 
So far as India is concerned, we would welcome the inclusion in the Security 
Council of any of the countries of Western Asia or South-East Asia. But 
the fact remains that it is India that counts in the security and defence of 
both these regions far more than any other country. Thus, it would seem to 
be the obvious course that India, by virtue of her geographical and strategical 
position, resources and latent power, should be a member of the Security 
Council. 

It is pointed out that there is a convention that no State other than the 
permanent members of the Security Council should be elected to both that 
Council and the Economic and Social Council. H.M.G. rightly questioned 
the desirability of this unwritten agreement, but pointed out that it would 
stand unless there is a two-thirds majority against it. It may be difficult to 
get this two-thirds majority as many of the smaller countries might oppose 
such a proposal. Even so, there is no reason why we should not put our case 
fonvard strongly and seek to get this two-thirds majority. In doing so, neces- 
sarily, we shall seek the support of other Powers including H.M.G. and 
U.S.A. If sufficient support is denied us, even so I do not see any reason why 
we should tacitly submit to occupy a secondary position in such important 
matters. Our natural position in world assemblies is going to be inevitably 
one of the leadership of all the smaller countries of Asia. We should co- 
operate with them and seek their support and, even if we fail in getting 
elected, the very fact that we have put out a strong case will influence world 
opinion and raise India in the eyes of the world. I do not see why we should 
be afraid of being defeated in an election, though naturally we should do 
our best to avoid it. To accept a secondary position right from the begin- 
ning is neither good policy nor in consonance with India’s dignity. 

Unfortunately, almost everything that comes up before the U.N.O. is 
considered from the point of view of one group or bloc of nations or another. 
Sometimes, inevitably, we have to support some group, but, generally speak- 
ing, the attitude India should adopt should be an independent attitude with 
no marked alignment with any group. We should make it clear that we stand 
not only for Indian interests but, more especially, for the interests of peace 
and freedom everj’whcre and that we arc not going to be dragged in the 
wake of power politics so far as we can help it. It is fitting especially now 
that there has been a change in the Government of India that India should 
play a much more independent role in foreign affairs. That role should, of 
course, be a friendly role to other countries, but it should be made clear 
that our policy is our own and not determined by other people. 

I feel, therefore, that our delegation should try to secure a seat for India 
in the Security Council and that instructions should be issued accordingly 
to them. 
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one of importance both in regard to the approach and the conclusions, and 
it is desirable that it should be considered in Council. A summary should 
therefore be prepared for this purpose and steps taken for an immediate 
reference to Council. 

At the next session of the United Nations General Assembly^ which is 
due to begin at New York on the 23rd September, 1946, the agenda includes 

three items : — . . 4 

(i) Election of three non-permanent members of the Security Council. 

(ii) Election of other members of the Economic and Social Council, and 

(iii) Election, if required, of elected members of the Trusteeship Council. 

India is already a member of the Economic and Social Council. As re- 
gards the Trusteeship Council, the matter is still in the air, and it would 
appear, as pointed out in the notes referred to, that the prospect of India 
obtaining representation in this Council is very faint. If there was a choice 
between the Security Council and the Trusteeship Council, the opinion 
seems to be that we should prefer the Trusteeship Council. But if there is no 
real chance of our getting into the Trusteeship Council® there is no question 


of choice. . r- 1 . o 

We have thus to consider the question of India standing for the Security 

Council. It has been pointed out ihaX prima facie and on the merits we have 
a very strong case for election to this Council.’ Whatever the present position 
of India might be, she is potentially a Great Power. Undoubtedly, in 
future she will have to play a very great part in security problems of Asia 
and the Indian Ocean, more especially of the Middle East and South-Eas 
Asia. Indeed, India is the pivot round which these problems will have to e 
considered. I need not go further into this matter as the importance o n la 
to any scheme of Asian security is vital. It is absurd for In la to ^ rea e 
like any small power in this connection. Whether we succeed in getting m o 
the Security Council or not, I think we should take up this attitude at the 
beginning and throughout that India is the centre o securi y in 
that, therefore, India must have a central place in any council considering 

these matters. . , 

As has been pointed out in one of the notes, Asia is very poorly represented 


4. Mexico, Egypt and the Netherlands were the three retiring members of the Security 

5. India had another year to serve on the Economic and Social ^ j terri- 

6. K.P.S. Menon pointed out that there would 1^ n^^ 

tories, namely, Britain, Belgium, ^ustralm ^ Election 

administering them: France, China, Un te little chance of India or 

would take place, when that number was not equ . 

any other country being elected to the pu^eeship ^unci . 23 of the 

7. The criteria for election to the Secunty Counci ^tional peace and security 

Charter are; (a) contribution to the maintenance of “it^rnat ona peace 

and to the other purposes of the U.N.O. and (b) geographical posibon. 
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2. There can be no doubt that we should oppose the Cuban proposal/ 

3. As for the Australian proposal/ althouph it is vapuc and calls merely 
for a consideration of Article 27 which relates to the veto, still there c:in be 
little doubt that such a consideration will mean a criticism and condem- 
nation of the Russian exercise of the veto. U.S.A. and U.K. have also used 
this veto provision on one or two occasions, but Russia has exercised her 
veto power more often and there has been considerable outcry against this 
among the smaller powers. 

4. In a purely democratic assembly there is no reason why the Big Powers 
should have a specially privileged position. Nevertheless it is obvious that 
the Big Posvers have a special position in the world today and if they fall 
out there is trouble which the smaller powers cannot check. The provision 
for the veto though obviously undesirable is some recognition of the real 
facts prevailing in the world today. It is no use ignoring them, though a 
misuse of the veto should certainly be criticised and objected to. 

5. Mr. Weightman suggests that we should approach this question in a 
cautious way and in taking part in a discussion on the Australian proposal 
ask the Great Powers to place themselves under a self-denying ordinance 
in regard to the veto, the idea being that they should not use it until they 
approach the stage of the application of the enforcement of the Articles in 
the Charter. Such an approach can be made, such appeals can be addressed 
to the Great Powers, but these pious appeals and admonitions do not carry 
one very far. 

6. The question thus resolves itself not into one of principle but of a con- 
sideration of the exact situation then prevailing. In a peaceful atmosphere 
a discussion on this problem would be worthwhile and even though it might 
not lead to positive results, it would lead to a certain moral check on the 
use of the veto. But in a highly tense atmosphere when the whole conception 
of a United Nations Organisation itself is endangered, such a discussion 
might well lead to very unfortunate consequences and even to a possible 
secession from the U.N.O. A secession by any of the major powers would 
obviously have far-reaching consequences. The U.N.O. would gradually 
cease to have the importance which it deserves and which to some extent 

4. The Cuban proposal called for a general conference of the members of the United 
Nations in accordance witlt Article 109 of the Charter with a view to modifying the 
veto article and so eliminating the veto privilege. 

5. The Australian proposal \vas for a discussion of the application of the relevant article 
of the Charter without any suggestion for specific amendment and for the elimination 
of the veto. 
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The question will not then arise of our supporting any other country' for 
a seat in the Security Council.® Generally speaking, however, our delega- 
tion should try to encourage Asian countries in finding seats in interna- 
tional councils or committees and thus redress the present over-representa- 
tion of Europe in them. 

In regard to the election to the Economic and Social Council, our dele- 
gation might be given latitude to vote as they think fit subject to my remarks 
above that Asia should have greater representation and that we should 
avoid aligning ourselves with any particular group. 

As suggested by Secretary, steps should immediately be taken to place 

this matter before Council.® 


8. Syria had asked for India’s support for her election to the Security Council. 

9. The cabinet at a meeting held on 11 September 1946 approved of the proposal that 
India should apply for election to the Security Council. For that 

to instruct India’s representatives to the U.N.O. and to approach the H.M.G. 


4. The Veto in the United Nations^ 


I have considered the very useful notes of Major Fiy, Mr. . 

and Mr. Weightman. I have also referred to the Charter of 

Nations and the report of the San Francisco Conference, e Soe 

Great Powers’ veto has been discussed on innumera e occa i 

press and elsewhere ever since it came up for const era ton. " ’ 

the days of the old League of Nations there used to e nrinciolc 

it and sometimes criticisms of it. Obviously, the question is n 

any more but one of the practical line of action that ^ take^Ajl ^he 

relevant facts and viewpoints are given in the ^^^viewnoint * Mr 

the whole, I am inclined to agree with Mr. K.P.S. Menon s v ^-nt. Mr. 

Weightman more or less agrees with this, subject to one 

1. Note to Foreign Secretary, 7 September 1946, Ministry of External Affain. File No. 
6(77)-cc/46/notes. pp. 13-16, National Archives of India 

2. K.P.S. Menon pointed out that under Artcle ^ exercised. If the 

General Assembly to discuss the manner m which 

proposed amendment was supported it would irritate ' veto 

3. Weightman considered that the right approach to t ic i ‘ , tclf-denving ordi- 

to S«K=« tint the Grcit Power, should pto „ L enfow^^^ 

lunco not to uso It OMil they opprooched the suso of the oppl'OI'Ott 

of the articles of the Charter. 
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like the Indian delegation to array themselves among the accusers of any 
Great Power on this particular issue. 

9. As Mr. Weightman suggests this matter is of importance and it might 
be placed before the Cabinet. He will, therefore, please have a summary 
prepared for the purpose. 


5. To M. C. Chaglai 


New Delhi 
September 11th, 1946 


My dear Chagla, 

I am very happy to learn that you have accepted our invitation to go as a 
delegate to the U.N.O. General Assembly meeting.^ As you know, this was 
to have been held on September 23rd but there is every likelihood of its 
being postponed for a month or so. We have not received formal intimation 
of this yet. I hope the next date will suit you. We shall of course let you know 
and make all necessary arrangements for your travel and stay at the other 
end. 

The meeting is an important one from every point of view and more 
specially India’s point of view. There is the South African Indian matter,^ 
there is the general question of trusteeship** and also the question of South 
Africa’s application to absorb South-West Africa^ which we oppose. 

I hope to see you anyhow before you have to go. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. M.C. Chagla Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. The session of the U.N. General Assembly began in New York on 23 October 1946. 

3. India had complained to the United Nations against the South African Government’s 
racial discrimination against Asians in general and Indians in particular as a denial of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms and contrary to the U.N. Charter. 

4. In order to assign colonial territories to individual member States for administration 
under the trusteeship of the United Nations the Trusteeship Council was set up on 
14 December 1946’. 

5. South Africa refused to place the mandated territory of South-West Africa under U.N. 
trusteeship and on 4 November 1946 proposed to incorporate it into the Union. 
The proposal was rejected on 14 December by the General Assembly, which adopted 
an Indian resolution asking the South African Government to submit a trusteeship 
agreement for the territory. 
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it oossesses today. It may gradually fade away like the League of Nations 
in fte late thirties. Therefore, from a practical point of view, we have to be 
veil caudous in our approach and before deciding on any actual ac ion to 
Temta tathe AssemWy on India's behalf consider the exact situation 
then orevailing If any mscussion on the veto provision appears likely o 
lead not only to heated 

rrtirorr,rw"fir^^^^^^^^^^ - no reason Why any. 

thing that we might do should expedite it. 

7. Mr. Weightman refers to the 

^”ow t Ssl“a« pretty bad at present 

tion. We seem to be drifting is to blame for this. Prima 

does not very much help to say as o rather aggressively rude, 

facie, Russia is more noncoopera ive situation becomes 

but whoever might be to blame t e Australian proposal 

increasingly critical. It seems to m , anoearance is full of dangerous 

at the present moment, though innocuous s' ness 

possibilities. We should avoid being entangled in this business. 

8. What then are we to do if such 

it may well do? I think we shoul m U.N.O. and to the Great 

greatest importance to the continuanc p^rther that even though we 

Powers cooperating and functioning special occasions, 

dislike the use of the veto, except PO^sibly ^^jds to discord 

nevertheless we do not wish to support ^ Y P P -pbe point is 

and suspicion of each other ^hic ° . „etber different Powers and not 
that our attitude must be one of bringing not support 

one of adding to their ill-feeling for eac 

any proposal which we think wi parties to, a kind of mass 

situation of today we should not Teneral Assembly. How exactly 

attack on Russia in the °'SloYnt before them, might 

our delegates should proceed, keeping should function as peace- 

well be left to them. The main t ing i because we have been annoyed 
makers and not lose our larger perspec requires the continuance of 

at something or other. That larger P®^®P Great Powers as well as the 
the U.N.O. and some kind of forum wh occasionally, 

small can function together. We lave o jj^gnitely worse. I should not 
sometimes a high price, but the alternative is infinite y 


6. In the Daily Mail. 
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Special interest in the general problem of colonial territories wherever they 
may be situated. As India has been in the past one of the major colonial 
areas under foreign domination, it has been in a sense the crux of the colonial 
question. By virtue of its size, resources and historical background 
during the last 200 years it has been a kind of example for others. Now that 
big changes are coming over the Indian political and economic structure, 
other covntrks, in a more or less like situation, are pbviously affected. 
There has been a tendency for many of the dependent countries of Asia and 
Africa to look towards India for leadership in their attempts to attain politi- 
cal and economic freedom. It is right that India should help in this process 
both because it is the correct approach and also in the narrow interests of 
India herself. It is admitted now that any world structure should have a 
certain uniformity and cohesion. It is becoming progressively impossible 
for different principles to be applied to different areas or countries, specially 
those under some kind of colonial domination. The United Nations Charter 
itself recognizes some of these principles. 

3. While India must necessarily aim at protecting the interests and honour 
of her nationals abroad, it has been repeatedly stated that we do not seek 
any special privileges against the inhabitants of the countries concerned. 
This would apply specially to African countries where the inhabitants arc 
relatively backward and have been exploited in the past by others, including 
to some extent even Indians. Our objective should be to help in the rapid 
progress of these African territories towards political and economic freedom. 

4. The general principle that was laid dewn in regard to ex-Italian colonies 
was this: that sovereignty resides in the people of the country themselves 
and they should be enabled to exercise it as early as is feasible by framing 
their own constitution and taking charge of the destiny of their own country. 
This may not be possible everywhere in the immediate future and therefore 
some kind of interim arrangement has to be made in order to bring about 
the change peacefully and in an orderly manner. It was suggested, therefore, 
that these countries should be placed directly under the trusteeship of the 

Trusteeship Council. How this U.N. trusteeship should be exercised 
is a matter for further consideration. Obviously, present conditions will 
have to be adapted to the new proposal and it would not be perhaps desir- 
able to upset these existing arrangements without making due provision for 
an orderly change. 

This leads to the conclusion that the old mandate system, or anything 
similar to it, should not be continued. It is true that in the past some man- 
dates produced relatively satisfactory results, some were unsatisfactory, 
and some were thoroughly bad. Any attempt however to distinguish between 
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6. Violence in South Africa^ 


I am informed by a friend in Durban that my name has been freely used 
there by some people in support of a violent struggle in place of the present 
nonviolent campaign being carried on in South Africa and that the associa- 
tion of Africans and others for this violent struggle is being sought. I am 
surprised to learn this because I am quite clear that it will be fatal for the 
Indians in South Africa to adopt violent methods in their struggle. If the 
nonviolent method is desirable in India, it is far more necessary in 
South Africa to cooperate with Africans there and I hope they will do so. 
The issue raised in South Africa is something much more than an Indian 
issue. It is an issue which affects all Asians and, of course, all Africans. 
Therefore this cooperation is necessary between all those affected. But co- 
operation can only be effective and succeed on the basis of peaceful methods 
and it would be folly to indulge in violence. 

1. Statement to the press, New Delhi, 13 September 1946. The Hindustan Times. 

14 September 1946. 


7. Policy on Dependent Territories^ 


I have read the notes on the subject prepared by the Secretaries, E.A.D., 
and Commonwealth Relations; also summary prepared by Commonwealth 
Relations. 


2. Considering this quesion of Tanganyika and other areas, we 

be clear about the general policy to be pursued by us in regar oa 

dent, mandated and colonial territories. If we take each separa e y, wi 
any relation to general principles, we are likely to arrive at 
decisions. Thus the first question for us to consider is our genera 
and the principles that will govern it. This question wme up ^ 
regard to the ex-Italian colonies of North Africa and I in e 
our general approach should be. India has special interes s, a 

cemed with the protection of Indian nationals abroa . n la 


1. Note, 15 September 1946, External Affairs Department File No. 6{76>cc/46, pp. 
31-34/n., National Ardiives of India. 
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out from East Africa, more especially Kenya. We can agree to no arrange- 
ment in regard to the future which permits this process of discrimination to 
continue. Therefore, India has a direct interest in East Africa and in 
Tanganyika. Indeed it appears that next to the Africans, Indians form the 
largest population group in Tanganyika.^ In the phrase of the Charter, India 
is one of the States directly concerned with the matter. Her concern is far 
greater than that of Belgium or South Africa. 

9. Naturally we should proceed in this matter in cooperation with H.M.G. 
and seek their help in furthering our viewpoints, both general and special. 
It may be, however, sometimes, that there is a difference of opinion between 
our viewpoint and that of H.M.G. in regard to these colonial territories, in 
spite of every attempt to minimize these differences. If so, we should place 
our own viewpoint in a friendly way basing it on the general principles we 
have enunciated which cannot easily be challenged. If the old mandate of 
territories is placed under the direct trusteeship of the United Nations, it 
will be natural for the U.K. to be intimately concerned with this trusteeship 
both through the Trusteeship Council and probably in its direct application 
to Tanganyika. All these matters are in a fluid condition and no one can 
say exactly how things will take shape in the future. Much will depend on 
world developments and the pace of events in the international sphere. We 
have to take risks anyhow and it is better to take a risk basing ourselves on 
general principles which are not only in full conformity with the U.N. 
Charter and the many declarations made by leaders of the United Nations, 
but are also far more likely to lead to a peaceful solution of the difficult 
problems we have to face. 

10. We should, therefore, I think, proceed in the following manner: 

(1) Ask for the recognition of the principle that sovereignty resides in the 
people of territories concerned and they must ultimately decide their 
constitution and way of living, subject to the general principles of the 
United Nations. 

(2) During the interim period before such sovereignty can be exercised 
directly by the people concerned, the United Nations Trusteeship 
Council should exercise it on their behalf in the interests of the people 
themselves with a view to prepare them politically, educationally and 
economically for a rapid transition. 

(3) The U.N. Trusteeship Council should make such arrengements for this 
interim period as to take into consideration the existing situation and 
entrust the task of supervision to those who are chiefly and directly 
concerned, and at the same time to associate the people of the country 

3. According to the 1940 census the Indian population in Tanganyika was 23,422. 
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these and to make diflfering provisions in regard to them would lead obvio- 
usly to difficulties and recrimination. Also in the present state of friction 
between the Great Powers, if one Great Power has a particular mandate, 
others will make similar demands. It will be difficult to oppose any such 
claim if once it is admitted in the case of any single Power. Generally speak- 
ing, the mandate system was not essentially different from the previous 
direct colonial system and the League of Nations could not interfere much, 
if at all. This system was condemned even before the last war and it cannot 
be revived now. 

6. Thus we arrive at the conclusion that no single Power should have a 
separate mandate or should be an individual trustee for any colonial terii- 
tory. Apart from this coming into conflict with our general approach, it 
would mean a tug-of-war between difierent Powers over this question of 
individual trusteeship. There is enough conflict and friction already in the 
international sphere and we should avoid doing anything which adds to it. 
We must, therefore, recognise in regard to all colonial and dependent areas 
that 


(1) they are entitled to immediate freedom and self-determination subject 
to the U.N, Charter 

or 

(2) that while the sovereignty resides in the people and they are entitle 
to independence and self-determination, during a re ative y rie 
period the U.N. Trusteeship Council will exercise this sovereignty an 
supervise the administratipn with a view to reach the jt'jective of 
independence for the country as rapidly as possible, and preferably 

within a stated period. 

7. These principles and conclusions should apply 

We need not go into the question of whether the mandate y 

was a success or not. On the whole, Tanganyika was etter o 
other mandated territories. But because of this fact, we canno ma 
distinction in regard to the future. 

8. So far as India is concerned, it is a relevant fact which we , 

that attempts have been made in the past, and they are , 

today, to discriminate against Indians and to some exten o sq 

2. In 1920 Tanganyika became a mandate territory administered Jhe 

authority of the League of Nations, and in 1945 Pemba combined and 

United Nations. In April 1964, Tanganyika, Z^ibar renamed 

formed the United Republic of Tanganyika which m October 1964 was renameu 

as Tanzania. 
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an attitude which is not liked by some other Governments and try to gam 
support for it from some of their allied countries, this is described as coach- 
ing her satellite Governments in order to embarrass and bring the maximum 
discredit to the Governments of the British Empire.^ If any other Power 
adopts a like policy, this presumably is an earnest effort to face difficulties 
and to find some common solution. This whole stage play and manoeuvring 
behind the scenes brings little credit to any of the countries concerned. New 
Zealand is one of the few countries that emerges with credit. Even during the 
sessions of the League of Nations, New Zealand used to play a brave and 
straight part, often to the great annoyance of other nations who preferred 
a more roundabout way.'^ 

2. The whole process appears to be one of making fine heart-warming 
declarations of the rights of individuals and nations, and then making every 
effort to interpret these declarations differently and taking away all the real 
substance from them. It is an old game played by diplomats for ages past. 
There is this big difference, however, that in the old days diplomats were 
franker and they did not speak in such resounding language about world 
peace and freedom. Now we have this brave language but there is no diffe- 
rence in the action that follows. All this is a great pity and is really tragic. 
Questions affecting hundreds of millions of people are discussed in this 
opportunist and pettifogging manner and the fine impulses of peoples are 
prostituted by diplomats f^or base ends. 

3. I am inclined to appreciate the attitude that South Africa has taken up 
here and elsewhere,^ though I utterly disagree with it and think that it 
should be opposed with all our strength, but it is a straight attitude, though 
a selfish one and there is no hypocrisy about it. 

4. It seems an absurd proposition to say that the transfer of territories to 
trusteeship should be voluntary. The original China resolution,® which 
embarrassed so many people, appears to me very feeble. The subsequent 


3. It was alleged by the British Government that the Soviet Union was coaching countries 
like Poland and Yugoslavia on the mandates issue. 

4. New Zealand was in favour of the League making a definite recommendation for the 
transfer of mandated territories to the Trusteeship Council of the United Nations. 

5. South Africa opposed the recommendation of the League that the mandated terri- 
tories should be transferred to the Trusteeship Council of the United Nations and 
disclosed its intention to annex S.W. Africa. 

6. It expressed satisfaction at the manner in which the Trusteeship Council, assisted by 
the Permanent Mandates Commission, had performed the functions of the League 
with respect to the mandates system. 
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concerned progressively with the administration. It would be desirable 
to fix a time limit for the changeover. 

(4) We should inform H.M.G. that India is for obvious reasons directly 
concerned with Tanganyika and should be recognised as such and we 
should seek their support in this matter. When the question arises 
before the U.N.O., we should adopt the same attitude. 

(5) We should endeavour to have a representative of India on the Trustee- 
ship Council and seek H.M.G.’s support for this. It appears doubtful, 
however, whether in existing circumstances this is likely to materialise. 
Nevertheless we should place our claim forward formally and point 
out not only the direct concern of India in this matter, but the im- 
portance of India in all such matters. 

(6) We should lay stress on the provisions of the Charter governing trustee- 
ship which emphasize the primary interests of the peoples of territories 
in trust and point out that there should be “equal treatment in social, 
economic and commercial matters for all members of the United 
Nations and their nationals and also equal treatment for the latter in 
the administration of justice.” 

(7) The draft Trusteeship Agreement which H.M.G. have suggested'* will 
have to be considered from the above points of view and our com- 
ments thereon should be communicated to H.M.G. 

4. The draft trusteeship agreement proposed the placing of mandated territories in 
Africa, notably Tanganyika, under U.N. trusteeship. 


8. An Honest Foreign Policy^ 


I have read Mr. Mani’s letter and found it of interest even though it is rather 
ancient.^ From this letter it appears that if any country takes up a straight 
and truthful attitude in consonance with the declared aims and objee^ o 
the United Nations, this is considered embarrassing. If the U.S.S.R. a opt 

1- Note, 16 September 1946. External Affairs Department File No. l(9)-cc/46, pp. 4-7, 

National Archives of India. . , ...rJtten 

2- R.S. Mani, adviser-secretary, Indian delegation to the League Assemb y, , 

to H. Weightman, in his letter of 11 June 1946, about India s intcr«t in ® 
mandated territories and the methods of distribution of the assets o t c 
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9. India and Africa^ 


New Delhi 
27 September 1946 


Dear Friends, 

It has given me great pleasure to receive your letter of September 16^ through 
the good offices of Raja Sir Maharaj Singh who has recently returned from 
Kenya.^ 

I am deeply grateful to you for your good wishes on the establishment 
of the Interim National Government of India. 

We have long struggled for the freedom and independence of India, but 
always we have thought of this freedom as a common heritage for all, and 
more especially for those who have been deprived of it. India, I hope, will 
always stand and work for this wider freedom. 

We are particularly interested in the people of Africa, who have suffered 
so much in the past and who are suffering still from exploitation by foreign 
elements. You can rest assured that the voice of India will always be raised 
in the cause of African freedom. 

I agree with you that cordial relations should be established between the 
people of Africa and the people of India,”* and I reciprocate fully the senti- 
ments of the resolution passed by the East African Indian National Con- 
gress which you have conveyed to me. I trust that it will be possible for the 
African, Arab and Indian communities in Kenya as well as elsewhere to 
cooperate together for their common advantage. 


1 . 

2 . 


4. 


5. 


Tlte Hindustan Times, 29 September 1946. 

Six lading African leaders in Kenya— Henry Muoria, George K.N. Degwa, Zabron 
uu, jessis ^noki, J. Karioki Kahugu and Mbiyu Koinange— had offered congratu- 
lations on the Mtablishment of the “government of the people in India” and desired 
Closer cooperation between India and Africa particularly in the field of education. 

A <^clegation was sent to Kenya on 21 August 1946 under the leadership of Maharaj 
^ingh to study the immigration question. The other members of the delegation were 
K.Sarwar Hasan and C.S.Jha. 

T representatives of the African peoples should be invited to 

attend the Indians Overseas Conference to be held in November in India and that a 

TCI con erence of the African and Asian leaders bo convened under Nehru’s 
patronage. 

National Congress, 

nromnUn ^ f T ^ Mombasa in Kenya, emphasised the need for 

die fun understanding between the Arab, African and Indian communities, and 

the creation of an organisation to work for their general advancement 
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China resolution is feebler.'^ Both are couched in vague language which 
everyone knows means nothing at all in practice. To express satisfaction with 
the old mandate system of the permanent Mandates Commission of the 
League of Nations, is to do something which is not justified by facts. It was 
generally agreed prior to the last war that the mandate system had failed 
and the League of Nations Mandates Commission was powerless to do much 
about it. Even in the best examples of these mandates there were numerous 
grievances and objectionable features. About the others the less said the 
better. If the new Trusteeship Council of the United Nations is going to 
function at all like the League of Nations Mandates Commission, then it 
is a pity that we are wasting so much time over it. 

5. I see no reason why India should allow herself to be exploited in this 
game of greedy and opportunist Powers who say one thing and mean ano- 
ther. I think it is time that India should take up a straight attitude even 
though she might have little support in the Assemblies of Nations. I am 
inclined to think, however, that any country, which adopts this straight 
attitude and speaks really in terms of the United Nations Charter without 
whittling them in any way, will have a vast audience in the world and tremen- 
dous support. India will inevitably become the leader of many of the smaller 
nations and more especially of the dependent nations who have so long 
been the playthings of others. 

6. About the representation of Asian nations in international assemblies 
India should certainly take a strong line. There is no reason why Europe or 
the Americas should be considered the pivots of the modem world and Asia 
should be ignored. Asia is inevitably going to be one of the big centres of 
international affairs in the future and the sooner this is recognised and given 
effect to the better. 

7. I hope that all our delegations to international conferences will bear 
these considerations in mind and act accordingly. 


7. This resolution, on similar lines as the first one, spoke of the development and well- 
being of peoples not yet able to stand alone in the strenuous conditions of the modem 
world as a sacred trust of civilization. 
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About your suggestion in regard to the use of alcoholic drinks in Viceroy’s 
House, etc., I shall consult my colleagues,'* As a matter of fact there is very 
little of public social intercourse between us and Viceroy’s House etc. We 
meet in private life at meals or otherwise and no alcoholic drinks are on the 
table. It seems to me that making any public appeal to the Viceroy or others 
might be construed as a discourtesy, specially when no such occasion has 
arisen. 

With all good wishes to you. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

4. Zafrullah Khan wanted Nehru to make a public appeal to stop the serving of liquor on 
occasions when Members of the Interim Government were present. He felt that the 
Viceroy should be persuaded to agree to this appeal in regard to functions at the 
Viceroy’s House. 


11. The Meaning of Trusteeship^ 


2. On a previous occasion in a C.R. Department file I have expressed my 
views generally on the question of trusteeship.^ How far those views fitted 
in with the actual provisions of the Charter I cannot say without much 
closer study, but I imagine that there was no conflict. Mr. Menon has ap- 
parently tried to express those views of mine in terms of what can be done. 
I am naturally in agreement with this approach. 

3. Mr. Menon has pointed out that perhaps the real difference in approach 
is not so much the method as the objective. If the objective is a relatively 
good government, in a somewhat narrow sense of the word, administration 
by a single State would presumably be better. It would produce a certain 
stability and a uniform method of dealing with problems. If, however, the 
objective is self-government, the approach might be different. Stability 
would give place to a certain dynamic content which, while it produces 
uppts and inconveniences, at the same time leads more rapidly to the 
objective aimed at. 

1. Note, 30 September 1946. Extracts. External Affairs Department File No. 6(76)-cc/46, 
pp. 57-58/n., National Archives of India. 

2. See ante, item 3. 


‘\ 
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I like the idea that African students should come to the universities and 
technical institutes of India and we shall try to encourage this in so far as 
we can.® 

You have referred to the Inter-Asian Relations Conference which we 
propose to hold in March next in New Delhi. As its name implies, this 
conference is more or less limited to Asia, but I am sure that friendly obser- 
vers from Africa will be welcome at this conference and we can then confer 
together as to what we should do for developing closer relations between 
Asia and Africa. 

With all good wishes to you. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

6. Suggestions were made for the establishment of scholarships for African students in 
Indian universities and provision for special facilities to them for technical, com- 
mercial and agricultural studies in India. 


10. To Muhammad Zafrullah Khan^ 


New Delhi 
27 September 1946 


My dear Sir Zafrullah Khan,^ 

Thank you for your letter of the 18th September. I was very glad when I 
heard that you would be able to go to the U.N.O. Later when we were 
informed that you would not be able to go, we were compelled to make 
other arrangements and we fixed up our delegates for the U.N.O. Only five 
delegates can be sent and we have already got five acceptances. Now that 
you find that you might be able to go, we are placed in a difficulty as we 
would have to ask someone to stand down. This would be embarrassing for 
us as well as for others. I very much wish that we could have had you in 
this General Assembly meeting but it seems a little difficult now to make 
another change when all has been fixed up. I hope you will understand. 

I entirely agree with you about the issue of visas for India and we shall 
take action accordingly.^ 

1. File No. 301-PS/46-PMS. 

2. At this time Judge of the Federal Court of India. 

3. 2JafrulIah Khan suggested that visas for India should be granted by the Indian High 
Commission in London and not by the Foreign Office. 
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all concerned, and if any decision is made against our wishes in the matter, 
at any rate our voice will have been raised against it. 

7. It is obvious that joint administration by two or more authorities is a 
very undesirable course. It is better to have a single administration by a 
single authority, but while that may be more feasible in some ways, it has 
its obvious dangers in creating vested interests. If the administering authority 
is the U.N.O. itself or its Trusteeship Council, that does not mean that a 
mixed crowd of officials from all countries will administer the territory. It 
means that the direct responsibility will lie with the Trusteeship Council 
even though this may be exercised by a particular group of officials of its 
choice which should necessarily be chosen so as to pull together as a team 
and have common objectives. 

8. Annexation of a mandated territory is of course to be resisted at all 
costs.... 


12. To M.C. Chaglai 


New Delhi 
3rd October 1946 


My dear Chagla, 

I am very glad indeed that you have agreed to join our U.N.O. delegation.^ 
We want to make a splash at this General Assembly meeting of the U.N.O. 
and to put our case as strongly as possible. 

I have seen a letter addressed by you to my colleague in this Department, 
Major Fry. I think you have been a little unjust in accusing us of delay or 
any kind of inefficiency.^ As a matter of fact we have dealt with these 

1. M.C. Chagla Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. The Indian delegation to U.N.O. consisted of Vijayalalcshmi Pandit, M.C. Chagla, 
Maharaj Singh, Frank Anthony and Nawab Ali Yavar Jung; K.P.'S>,Menon, Y.K. 
Krishna Menon, P.N. Sapru and R.M. Deshmukh were alternate delegates. The 
delegation was led by Vijayalakshmi Pandit. 

3. Chagla in his letter of 30 September 1946 had complained about delays in getting his 
passport and foreign currency and lack of response to his communications. 
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4. There is another point of view also. Are we bent on rapid social and 
economic changes so as to raise the standard of the people as fast as possible, 
or do we aim at slower but possibly more ordered progress? I imagine that 
the choice really is not ours in the present context of affairs. Whether we 
want it or not, rapid change, both political and economic, has become 
essential if we are to avoid greater upsets. Therefore the question before us 
is not one of a stable administration only, though that is always desirable, 
but how to ensure this very rapid change to more or less modem conditions. 
Also it is essential that any political form of Government or any economic 
structure should have a large measure of support from the people concerned. 
Who are the people concerned? Not, I hope, merely a few tribal chiefs or 
those few who have prospered in existing conditions, but rather the vast 
numbers who have not prospered and who are generally speaking in a 
miserable and backward condition. It is their advancement that must be 
sought. There is going to be no security or satisfaction among these people 
if their interests are not maide paramount. Self-government and indepen- 
dence have become the cries ever3nvhere and they have a certain dynamic 
quality which cannot be denied. Any arrangement which does not keep 
this in the forefront is not likely to bring about security or stability. 

5. We have already instructed our delegates at the Paris Peace Conference 
as well as to the U.N.O. General Assembly that our general approach must 
be one which recognises that sovereignty resides with the people of the 
country and their right to independence and self-determination. If this is 
so, then certain conclusions follow. Obviously nothing should be imposed 
upon them if they disagree to any large extent. If immediate freedom and 
independence are not practicable or feasible, then some temporary arrange- 
ment has to be made. A period must be fixed for this and the objectives for 
that temporary Government must be strictly laid down. 

6. Who is to administer this temporary Government? It is rather odd that 
this question is considered in the abstract and the principal parties con- 
cerned who are supposed to decide are outsiders and not the people of the 
country. It is odder still that the Mandatory Power itself is given the choice 
of placing its territory under trusteeship or not. Further it is made clear 
that if the terms of trusteeship are not to the liking of the Mandator)' Power, 
then it can refuse those terms and continue to function in its old manner. 
That surely is a complete negation of the high sounding principles of the 
Charter. If there is any virtue in trusteeship, then it must be applied to all 
territories concerned whether the Mandator)’ Power chooses or docs not 
choose to submit to it. This may be going beyond the terms of the Charter, 
but I sec no reason why our delegates should not make this position perfectly 
clear. Plain speaking in these high-placcd assemblies will clear the air for 
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14. Election to U.N. Bodies^ 


This matter^ was considered fully in Cabinet and the various possibilities 
discussed. The brief was not passed without full consideration. We should 
therefore abide by this brief allowing discretion to our delegation to vary 
their approach if occasion demands it. I agree that we cannot possibly 
commit ourselves about the future.^ We should keep our hands free. 

1. Note, 25 October 1946. External Affairs Department File No. 6(58)-cc/46, pp. 28-31/ 
notes, National Archives of India. 

2. It was proposed that, in view of the remote prospect of a vacancy occurring on the 
Trusteeship Council, the Indian delegation be instructed to concentrate only on India’s 
election to the Security Council. 

3. Weightman disapproved of a suggestion from the Secretary of State for India Aat if 
India failed to get elected to the Security Council despite British support, “she should 
not stand next year and that she should cooperate in securing Canada’s election,” 


15. Indian Troops Abroad^ 


We have already instructed our delegation^ to the United Nations General 
Assembly not to oppose the Russian proposal asking for information about 
troops in foreign countries other than ex-enemy countries. We have also 
told them the actual numbers of Indian troops stationed abroad^ in this 
way and said that though they should not volunteer this information, in 
case the Assembly wants this information it might be given. In yiew of what 
the Defence Department say"* we might inform our delegation that the actual 

1. Note to Foreign Secretary, 28 October 1946. Ministry of External Affairs, File No. 
6(99)-cc/46, p. 9, National Archives of India. 

2. On 23 October 1946 the Indian delegation was informed that India disliked the presence 
of her troops in ‘enemy’ countries and was in the process of withdrawing them. 

3. Troops were sent to Indonesia under the Supreme Allied Commander’s orders to disarm 
the Japanese and evacuate Allied nationals. Presence of troops in Iraq was covered 
by Iraqi-British Treaty. Some 8500 of them were sent in August 1946 to protect British 
and Indian interests and lives in Abadan. 

4. G.S. Bhalja, Secretary, Defence Department, had noted on 28 October 1946 that it 
would be unwise to disclose the strength of Indian troops abroad particularly in Iraq. 
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matters with speed. You must remember that references have to be made 
to other authorities before we can have all the facts. We are having all 
manner of difficulties in getting enough air accommodation. There are also 
difficulties in regard to stay in London en route for the- U.S.A. Gradually 
we are overcoming them. There are so many commissions and international 
committees being held abroad that the outgoing planes are completely full. 
There are a great many details which have to be attended to. All this has 
been done and is being done as rapidly as possible. Your passport I under- 
stand has been sent to the American Commissioner’s office here for a visa. 
So I hope you will appreciate that we are doing our best to facilitate your 
journey and make all necessary arrangements for it. 

With all good wishes to you. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


13. Message to the First Conference of the U.N.E.S.C.O.^ 


It gives me much pleasure to send good wishes and greeting on behalf of the 
people of India to the delegates assembled at the first conference of the 
U.N.E.S.C.O. I hope their deliberations will bring a word of hope to the 
people of every land, for education, science and culture arc the potent forces 
which will shape our future.* The delegates at the U.N.E.S.C.O. arc among 
the world’s intellectual leaders and if they follow their path with courage and 
faith U.N.E.S.C.O. may well become a symbol of the moral quality of 
mankind. I wish them ever}' success in their high endeavour. 

1 . New Delhi, 1 5 October 1946. File No. 42(I2)/4S-PMS, 

2. Tlie first session of the General Conference of the United Nations Education.a1, 
Scientific and Cultural Organisation, attended by representatives of 44 nations, opened 
in Paris on 19 November 1946. 
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and protection of interests of Indians abroad. Grateful for support of 
Soviet, Ukraine, China, U.S.A., France and Syria. 


17. India at the United Nations^ 


Sir, it is surely a strange way of conveying that quantum or strength of feel- 
ing^ by condemning the Government and by making them feel perhaps in 
South Africa that Government are not doing what they should do in the 
matter. As a matter of fact, as you yourself remarked, a very great deal 
has been done in this matter and I shall be very glad indeed if the Honour- 
able Mover Sardar Mangal Singh could tell us what more we could do and 
in what directions we could pursue this matter further, short of sending 
an army across from here for purposes of war. At the present moment, as 
the House no doubt knows, the matter is before the United Nations 
General Assembly, and I may say that the delegation we have sent have 
already justified themselves not only by the great ability with which they 
have conducted the fight in the preliminary rounds but also by a certain 
measure of success that they have already achieved. I do not wish to mention 
names or say that some people have done better than others, but so far two 
names stand out prominently, the names of the Leader of the delegation 
and Mr. Chagla who very ably conducted the legal part of the argument 
there and who won his point in spite of stout opposition.^ I may also express 
in this connection our gratitude to the other nations who supported us, 
notably the Soviet, the U.S.A., China, Syria, Ukraine and France; I do not 
remember all, but only last night we received in our office a long telegram 

1. Speech on a motion to discuss the “inability of the Government of India to prevent 
humiliating treatment being meted out to Indians in South Africa at the hands of the 
Union Government”, 28 October 1946. Legislative Assembly Debates. Official Report, 
Vol. VII, 1946, 28 October 1946- 11 November 1946, pp. 96-97. 

2. The President had remarked that the intention of the motion was to convey to the 
■ South African Government the strength of Indian feeling on the question. 

3. On Chagla’s insistence on the political nature of the issue the matter was referred to a 
joint Political and Legal Committee. He had disputed the Steering Committee’s 
authority to consider the issue and also opposed the move to refer the matter to the 
International Court of Justice. 
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figures should not be given without further reference to us. This would 
depend upon the final decision of the United Nations General Assembly 
in the matter. But it should be made perfectly clear that we are not opposed 
to the Russian proposal asking for general information on this subject. If 
the United Nations Assembly approves of this proposal, then we can consider 
what information should be given in common with other countries. There 
is no need for us to volunteer the information when we do not know what 
the final decision will be and how other countries will react to it. It should 
also be stated before the United Nations General Assembly that we are not 
in favour of Indian troops being kept abroad for any purpose and in fact 
we are withdrawing them rapidly from Indonesia^ and hope to do so from 
other places also. 

2. In answer to the question in the Assembly (which I have not seen) it 
may be said that our definite policy is to withdraw Indian troops from 
abroad. In fact we are withdrawing them from Indonesia immediately. It is 
not customary for safety and other reasons to give the number of troops 
stationed anywhere. The matter is coming up before the United Nations 
General Assembly and if that Assembly decides on such information being 
given, we shall reconsider the matter. It is also difficult to give exact figures 
when a process of withdrawal is going on. 


5. It was hoped that withdrawal from Indonesia would be completed by the end of 
November 1946. 


16. Telegram to R.N. Banerjee* 


Your telegram^ twentysixth. Congratulate delegation on their preliminary 
success. All India watching with anxious interest this fight for India’s honour 

1. 28 October 1946. External Affairs Department File No. 6(22)-cc/46, Serial No. 32, 
National Archives of India. 

2. In his telegram of 26 October, Bnncijcc reported that the proposal of Smuts to remove 
the South African Indian question from the final agenda had been rejected and it was 
left to the Assembly to decide on the action to be taken. 
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19. To Lord WavelP 


New Delhi 
30th October, 1946 

Dear Lord Wavell, 

I have just received your letter of the 30th October regarding the Indian 
delegation to the General Assembly of the U.N.O.^ The delegates appointed 
by us number five. We cannot add to that, as that is the fixed number. Nor 
can I ask any one of our delegates to retire or resign at this stage. That 
would be extreme discourtesy and likely to be resented by the entire 
delegation. 

You will notice that in choosing our delegates we have not paid the 
slightest attention to party representation. Apart from Mrs. Pandit there 
is no one else who can be considered to be associated with the Congress. 
There are two eminent Muslims, one Indian Christian, who has served as 
High Commissioner in South Africa and the leader of the Anglo-Indian 
community. Among the alternate delegates, Mr. K.P.S. Menon is a very 
senior officer of the External Affairs Department. Mr. R.M. Deshmukh was 
till recently the High Commissioner in South Africa. Mr. Krishna Menon 
is a person somewhat associated with pro-Congress activities in England, 
but apart from this an able student of foreign affairs. Mr. P.N. Sapru is 
the leader of the Liberal Party in India. 

At an early stage we had invited Syed Raza Ali to become one of our 
delegates. He had been invited as a specialist in South African Indian affairs^ 
also as a prominent member of the Muslim League. He expressed his in- 
ability to join. 

I would gladly include representatives of the Muslim League in foreign 
delegations, but it is a dangerous principle to change a delegation already 
formed and functioning. AH these people who have gone to the General 
Assembly of the U.N.O. on our behalf have been carefully briefed and they 
have taken a lot of trouble to prepare themselves for the work there. They 
were not chosen at all from the party point of view, but for special compe- 
tence. I am quite sure that if I took any step to change the character of the 
delegation by asking any one or more of its members to retire, this would 
be resented by the entire delegation and it may injure our whole cause before 
the General Assembly of the U.N.O. 


1. J.N. Collection. 

2. Wavell told Liaquat Ali Khan that it was unwise to attempt to increase the number of 

'Change in the number of representatives to 
U.N.O. he should discuss the matter with Nehru. 
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giving US some details of those arguments before the United Nations 
Assembly and telling us of the significant success that our delegation has 
achieved in this preliminary round and of the great sympathy of the various 
nations represented in the Assembly for India and for Indians in South 
Africa. Therefore I think that in the United Nations Assembly the position 
wilt go in our favour, but whether it goes in our favour or not we shall stand 
by our countrymen in South Africa to the end. 


18. To Iven Mackay’ 


Dated 30.10.46 


Dear Sir Iven,^ 

Many thanks for the copy of the telegram^ dated the 22nd October 1946, 
from External, Canberra, which you kindly sent to me the other evening. 

I presume it is the answer to a telegram in much the same sense as one 
' we received recently from H.M.G., asking for the Government of India’s 
views on the “veto” issue, and it occurs to me that you might care to have 
an idea of the answer we gave. 

Briefly, it was that India attaches the greatest importance to the conti- 
nuance of U.N.O. and to the need for the Great Powers cooperating within 
it; for that reason, however much she might dislike the use of the “veto” 
except on very rare and special occasions, she would not support any 
proposal which might serve to intensify the present tension between the 
Great Powers or result in the withdrawal of any of them from the United 
Nations. In consequence, India’s delegation to the General Assembly has 
been briefed to oppose the Cuban proposal on the ground that it is too soon 
to convene a conference to review or amend the Charter. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. Ministo’ of External Affairs, File No. 6(77)-cc/46, pp. 22-23, National Archhts of 
India. 

2. Iven Giffard Mackay (1882-1966); Commandcr-in-Chicf, Home Forces, Australia, 
1941-42; High Commissioner to India, 1944-48. 

3. Australia proposed to move a resolution requesting that "permanent members of the 
Security Council shall refrain from exercising their power of veto except in cases 
under chapter 8 of the cliartcr.” 
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May I also point out to you that it is rather odd for a colleague of ours 
to address us or me through you. That is not likely to prove helpful in 
future. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


20. India and the Membership of the Security Council^ 


The decision of the Cabinet in regard to India seeking election for the various 
councils of the U.N.O. is quite clear. At that time it appeared that there 
was likely to be no election to the Trusteeship Council. The Cabinet, how- 
ever, considered it very important that India should stand for and, if possible, 
get elected to the Security Council; further that India should also, if occasion 
arose, stand for the Trusteeship Council. The Cabinet was so anxious that 
India should stand for the Security Council that they stated that this should 
be done regardless of success or not. India can no longer take up an attitude 
other than that demanded by her geographical position, by her great poten- 
tial and by the fact that she is the pivot round which the defence problems 
of the Middle East, the Indian Ocean and South-East Asia revolve. Even 
in the course of the last war this dominant position of India was obvious. 

2. Thus it is clear that the Cabinet decision demands India’s standing for 
the Security Council whatever other developments might take place. It was 
pointed out then that there is a convention which might come in the way 
of India standing for membership of additional councils as she was already 
a member of the E. & S. Council. We suggested that every effort should be 
made to get over this convention and that H.M.G. should be asked to help 
us in this matter. The basic decision, as I understood it, was that we must 
stand for the Security Council as also, if possible, for the Trusteeship 
Council. It is possible that this decision might not be to the liking of some 
other nations. Nevertheless India could not willingly be treated as a second- 
rate nation in spite of her dominant position which in everyway qualifies 
her for the Security Council. 

1. Note, 30 October 1946. External Affairs Department File No. 6(58)-cc/46, pp. 37-39/ 
notes, National Archives of India. 
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There is another aspect to be considered. Begum Shah Nawaz^ and Mr. 
Ispahan!'* have gone to New York on a propaganda mission on behalf of the 
Muslim League. It appears from the newspapers that they have publicly 
functioned as party agents and propagandists.^ They have criticised, in 
strong language, the Congress as well as the Interim Government. It would 
be distinctly odd to translate overnight party propagandists into national 
delegates of the Interim Government. 

I am aware that the India Office were specially interested in facilitating 
their visit to New York. Why this was so at the time I do not quite know, 
except that it was in conformity with the general policy of H.M.G. Naturally, 
we did not put any difficulty or obstruction in the way of Begum Shah 
Nawaz or Mr. Ispahan! going to New York. But they went definitely on 
behalf of a party. 

Mr. V.K. Krishna Menon had also been invited by The New York Herald 
Tribune to participate in the “Forum” discussion in which Begum Shah 
Nawaz and Mr. Ispahan! have taken part. We asked Mr. Krishna Menon 
to withdraw from this “Forum” on his appointment as our alternate dele- 
gate. As this rather upset arrangements already made by the “Forum” we 
told Mr. Krishna Menon that he may speak there, provided he did not 
function in a party manner and did not criticize the Muslim League in any 
way, although representatives of the Muslim League were there to put 
forward their party point of view. 

You will appreciate my difficulty in making any changes in the present 
Indian delegation to the General Assembly of the U.N.O. What has been 
done cannot be undone without serious consequences, but in future, 
naturally, we shall pay every attention to the views of our colleague, Mr. 
Liaquat Ali Khan, in such matters. 


3. Jahanara Shah Nawaz; daughter of Muhammad Shaft; Vice-President, Social Refoms 
Conference, Lahore, 1929; delegate to the Round Table Conference, 1930-3], 
1932-33 and Joint Select Committee, 1933; Vice-President, All India Muslim League, 
November 1933; Member, Punjab Legislative Assembly; Member, National Defence 
Council, 1941; Member, Pakistan Constituent Assembly. 

4. Mirza Abol Hassan Ispahan! (1902-1981); businessman of Calcutta; Member, Bengal 
Legislative Assembly, 1937-47; Joint Secretary, Bengal Provincial Muslim League, 
1936-37; Vice-Chairman, Pakistan Delegation to U.N. General Assembly, 1947; 
Ambassador to U.S.A., 1947-52; High Commissioner for Pakistan in Britain, 1952-54; 
Minister of Commerce and Industries, 1954-55. 

5. For example, participating in a debate organized by The New York Herald Tribune 
forum in New York, Ispahan! said on 28 October 1946: “It (Muslim Ixague) stands 
irrevocably committed to Pakistan and its new decision simply means that the struggle 
for Pakistan will now be carried on sviihin as «e!l as outside the Government.’' 
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is this diflSculty, then the choice has to be made, and to give up the Security 
Council would be definitely contrary to the Cabinet decision. I do not think 
there is any question of India being opportunist in this matter. 

6. It would have been desirable to place this matter before the Cabinet so 
that they may have another chance to decide as to what we should do. But 
the matter is urgent and probably the Cabinet cannot consider this for the 
next few days, and we have to give our instructions to our delegation im- 
mediately. I suggest, therefore, that we should inform our delegation that 
every effort should be concentrated on securing withdrawal of the unwritten 
agreement preventing one country’s membership of both councils and on 
obtaining maximum support for India’s candidature for the Security 
Council. This effort can be made at this end too through the American 
Commissioner. But in the event of failure, the proposal made by the dele- 
gation is approved. The delegation may be asked to try to postpone such 
a decision if they can so that we have time to consult the Cabinet again. 
But, if this is not possible, they should proceed in accordance with their own 
suggestions. 


21, Telegram to R.N. Banerjee^ 


... It is not clear which Committee is being persuaded by U.K. and U.S.A. 
to refer legal aspects to International Court of Justice.^ Under Article 96 
only General Assembly itself or the Security Council may make a request 
for advisory opinion. If any other Committee is to make such a request it 
should be specially authorised by the General Assembly. I agree however 
that the move that you mention is a dilatory one and should certainly be 
opposed on the lines stated by you. 

1. 15 November 1946. External Affairs Department File No. 6(22)-cc/46, Serial No. 
33-B, National Archives of India. Extracts. 

2. In his telegram of 12 November 1946, Banerjee had referred to information that the 
U.K. Md the U.S.A. would sidetrack the South African Indian issue by “persuading 
committee to refer its legal aspects to Court of International Justice.’’ The Indian 
delegation proposed to oppose such a move on groimds that the issue was not complex 
and that it was capable of decision by the committee. 
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3. I feel, therefore, that we cannot give up the Security Council if we are 
to adhere to the Cabinet decision and to the position we have thus far taken 
up. It appears that this possible conflict between our continuing in the 
E. & S, Council and our standing for the Security Council came up for 
consideration last month. In an express letter dated the 15th September to 
Major Fry from Mr. Sen it was stated that “Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai 
strongly advocates India’s entry into Security Council even at the cost of 
losing representation in Economic and Social Council. Kirpalani^ and I 
agree. Does Government of India support this move?” In our answer we 
emphasised that India should seek election to Security Council, but we 
did not clearly say what should be done if we had to choose between the 
two councils. 

4. The telegram from the Leader of the Indian delegation dated 27th 
October says that it is still hoped that the unwritten agreement in the way 
of a country’s membership of both Security and E. & S. Councils will be 
modified. If not, then a choice has to be made and the choice they recom- 
mend is in favour of joining the Security Council even if this involves resig- 
nation from the E. & S. Council. This view of the delegation must obviously 
be given full weight for they are on the scene of action and are in the best 
position to judge what should be done. The delegation includes, inter alia, 
Mr. K.P.S. Menon who has been in intimate touch with the views of the 
E.A. Department. Undoubtedly, tliereforc, the Leader’s proposal may be 
considered to be also Mr. K.P.S. Menon’s proposal. This proposal fits in 
as nearly as possible with the Cabinet decision. The Cabinet did not ex- 
pressly state that we should resign from the E. & S. Council, but it might 
be legitimately presumed, from their great emphasis on membership of the 
Security Council, that they prefer this to the other. 

5. What Major Fry and Mr. Weightman say is obviously of importance,^ 
but I think this does not fit in with the Cabinet decision already made. 
Obviously we want to be members of both the councils, in fact of all three. 
Wc hope that the convention will go and there will be no difficulty. If there 


2. M.K. Kirpalani; joined the Indian Civil Service, 1926; was Magistrate, Collector 
and District and Sessions Judge in \arious districts in Bengal; Joint Secrctarj', 
Ministry of States, 1948; Deputy High Commissioner, Karachi, 1948-50; 
Ambassador in Thailand, 1952-53; Chief Commissioner, Ajmer, 1954-56; Chief 
Commissioner, Pondicherry, 1956-58; Ambassador in Braril, 1958-61. 

3. Tlio' did not favour the idea of India resigning from die Economic and Social Council 
in order to secure election to the Security Cbuncii. It would cause resentment among 
some n.ations and India could do greater service to the world by wliole-hcartcd co- 
operation with die Economic and Social Council. India miglit also be dioupht 
opportunist and unappreciative of the claims of stability. 
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therefore, he has taken this matter out of the agenda of the next meeting, 
the real reason being that he wants to bring in the Muslim League some- 
where into this picture. So the decision has been delayed. It may take an- 
other week. I am likely to be away in Meerut for the Congress session for 
the rest of this week. 

5. Please inform Krishna Menon and K.P.S. Menon of this. 

With love from 

Javvahar 


23. U.N. Resolution on South Africa^ 


On behalf of my colleagues and myself I send you and the members of our 
delegation warm congratulations on your success in the United Nations 
General Assembly on the passage of the resolution on Indians in South 
Africa.^ 

By passing this resolution, the General Assembly has not only vindicated 
India’s honour but has shown itself a guardian of human rights. This is full 
of hope for the future of the United Nations Organisation and for civilisation. 

We would like you to convey to the representatives of all nations who 
voted for us^ our sense of deep- appreciation and gratitude and our hope 
that we shall cooperate together in the great issues that confront the world 
with a view to furthering the cause of peace, freedom and civilised progress 
everywhere. 

To you, personally, we offer our greetings and our warm appreciation of 
your brilliant, leadership. It is fitting that a daughter of India should have 
represented so ably the new India which is taking shape. Your success is a 
happy augury for the Constituent Assembly which began its session today. 

1. Message to Vijayalakshmi Pandit, New Delhi, 9 December 1946. National Herald, 
10 December 1946. 

2. The joint French-Mexican resolution passed by the U.N. General Assembly on 8 
December 1946 said that the “treatment of Indians in the Union should be in con- 
formity with international obligations under the agreements concluded between the two 
Governments and the relevant provisions of the Charter.” It also requested “the two 
Governments to report to the next session of the Assembly the measures adopted to 
this effect.” 

3. China, Soviet Union, Philippines, Panama, France, Mexico, Uruguay, Egypt and 
Poland. 
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22. To Vijayalakshmi Pandit^ 


New Delhi 
19 November 1946 


Nan dear, 

I have just received your cable dated 18th November. I think you should 
stay on in New York at least till the South African Indian matter has been 
disposed of. A few days’ delay in your return will not matter much. Though, 
of course, there are important things to attend to here, it is better to finish 
the job you are dealing with now. I am sending you a telegram accordingly. 

2. Jinnah has been trying his best to get the Constituent Assembly meeting 
postponed. This produced a crisis and we made it quite clear to the Viceroy 
that we would not accept any postponement. The Viceroy has now agreed, 
probably under instructions from London, that the Constituent Assembly 
should meet on the date fixed for it, i.e., December 9th. Invitations will 
probably be issued tomorrow. This meeting is scheduled to last till the 20th 
or 21st December. At this preliminary meeting various committees will be 
formed, the procedure laid down, and may be some general directions given. 
It will then adjourn probably to meet again at the beginning of April, Mean- 
while some committees will function. It can’t meet much earlier because 
of the Budget session of the Central Assembly which begins on January 
20th and ends by 31st March. It is not quite clear yet whether the Muslim 
League will attend this session of the Constituent Assembly or not. I think 
they will in spite of all their protests. Even if they do not attend, we shall 
carry on. Of course if they do not dome in, it will be difficult to justify their 
remaining in the Constituent Assembly. 

3. I should like you to attend the Constituent Assembly, but I am sure 
that it is more important for you to finish your work in the U.N.O. You 
need not stay till the very end of the U.N.O. General Assembly, but you 
should sec the South African issue through. 

4. I wrote to you that we were going to consider in Cabinet here the 
question of appointing Krishna Mcnon as the Government of India’s re- 
presentative to explore informally the establishment of diplomatic relations 
with some countries in Europe; also to send K.P.S. Mcnon to Moscow to 
carrj' on further conversations on an official level. This matter was to come 
up before the Cabinet tomorrow, but Uic Viceroy, who has just returned 
from the Frontier, has informed me that he hasn’t read the papers yet and, 

1. J.N. Collection. 
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For the rest Mr. Trevelyan’s argument as in (i) (ii) and (iii)® is valid and 
has to be borne in mind. 

6. (i) Reduction of armaments is clearly one of the most important objectives of the 
U.N.O.; (ii) the Security Council is responsible for preparation of disarmament plans 
under Articles 26 and 43; (iii) while India would welcome any agreement among the 
Great Powers for disarmament, the Security Council should first establish a strong 
machinery for preserving peace. 


25. The Human Rights Commission^ 


I have very little to add to the brief.^ It seems to me that the Human Rights 
Commission should deal with the subject in its broadest aspects and not 
consider particular cases. We must take our stand on equality of opportunity 
for all peoples and races. This is often referred to as race equality. But this 
is hardly a correct phrase. The point is that there should be no discrimina- 
tion on grounds of race, religion, etc. Also there should be no discrimina- 
tion on grounds of sex. We have recently had to face discrimination in 
South Africa, and in Ceylon and East Africa we are having difficulties. I 
do not think we can raise these specific issues in the Human Rights Com- 
mission though references might be made to them in the course of arguments. 

2. The rights of nationals must necessarily differ from those of non- 
nationals. In either event there should be no discrimination, i.e., all non- 
nationals should be treated alike. Certain fundamental or human rights 
must be guaranteed to the non-nationals. 

3. The question of nationality is a difficult one, more specially in the 
countries which have so far belonged to the British Empire or Common- 
wealth of Nations. I do not suppose that we need go into this question at 
the Human Rights Commission. Normally speaking a person will not have 
a dual nationality and he will have to choose. 

1. Note, 14 January 1947. Ministry of External Affairs and Commonwealth Relations, 
File No. 62-1/47-O.S.in (Vol. I), pp. 5-7/notes, National Archives of India. 

2. The brief prepared by the Commonwealth Relations Department dealt with the items 
on the agenda of the Human Rights Commission, an organ of the Economic and 
Social Council of the U.N.O., and gave tentative views on the formulation of an 
mtemational bill of rights. 
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24. Disarmament' 


Mr. Trevelyan has written an excellent note’ but the preamble to it’ indicates 
a certain lack of enthusiasm on India’s part for the idea of disarmament. 
It is clear that we cannot give any useful direction till we know what the 
details of any proposal are. Nevertheless India should take up a more 
definite and positive line on the subject of disarmament. In our delegation’s 
telegram of 4/11/46^ it is stated that they will ask for more detailed instruc- 
tions in due course. Meanwhile they want our indication of the Govern- 
ment’s general attitude. That general attitude should be clearly stated to be 
one favouring disarmament. India will support every reasonable and feasible 
step which furthers disarmament. Not merely because she needs all her 
resources for intended development etc but also because she considers war 
and armaments an evil, more especially with the coming of the atom bomb 
and all its progeny. 

It is perfectly true that the path to disarmament is beset with pitfalls and 
difficulties, both practical and psychological. The history of the League of 
Nations Disarmament Conferences* makes dismal reading. Only an optimist 
can hope for better results in the near future. Yet when the question is put 
squarely the answer also should be clear. In working out that answer in- 
numerable difficulties will arise. Obviously this, like many other questions, 
depends on the Great Powers whose armaments count, and the opinion of 
India and other like countries is likely to be treated as somewhat academical. 
Even so, I think that opinion should be clearly expressed when occasion 
for it arises. 


1. Note, 12 December 1946. File No. 6(107)<c/46, pp. 4-5. National Archives of India. 

2. Trevelyan’s note of 7 November 1946 said that as India needed all the available re- 
sources for internal development it would cooperate in any proposal for reduction of 
armaments and would welcome any agreement among the Great Powers for reduction 
of armaments which would contribute to the removal of suspicions and fears. 
However, effective disarmament could not take place until the Security Council had 
established on a strong basis its positive machinery for preserving peace. 

3. Trcvchnn had said that the Government would be unable to give useful directions 
until they had details of the Soviet proposals with some indication of the reactions of 
other members. 

4. Tlie delegation had requested for instructions on a Soviet proposal for reduction of 
armaments. 

5. The disarmament conferences were held at W.ashington in 1921 and at Gencm in 1932. 
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2. In judging of the attitude to be adopted by our representatives abroad, 
we have to be clear as to our own foreign policy. Obviously we have not 
developed such a policy yet and our views on foreign affairs lack precision 
and definiteness. To some extent they are a continuation of British foreign 
policy; to some extent a reaction against it. For the rest they consist of 
benevolent intentions for all concerned. An attempt, necessarily vague and 
incomplete, was made to indicate the general trend of our future foreign 
policy in my press conference in September last.'’ This was generally wel- 
comed, more specially my statement that we do not intend to align our- 
selves to any particular group or to indulge in power politics, but that we 
wojild have an independent policy of our own. It was easy to say that, but 
it is much more difficult to put it into practice in the present state of world 
affairs. 


3. As a matter of fact, it is not particularly easy to find out what the foreign 
policy of any Power is at present, that is to say what its ultimate objective 
is towards which its policy aims, not a vague objective but something that is 
realisable and possible. I do not intend in this note to consider this question 
at any length. Perhaps I may do so later in considering how we should 
develop our own policy. Briefly it may be said that, the Soviet Union apart, 
all other countries are pursuing a confused and sometimes contradictory 
policy even when it is expressed in strong terms. In both the United States 
and in the United Kingdom, there is fairly considerable opposition to the 
present trend in foreign affairs. In the U.K. it is probable that opposition to 
present policies in foreign affairs will make itself effectively felt in the course 
of the next few months. 

4. In essence policies are determined today in relation to the Soviet Union— 
either that policy aims at closer cooperation with the Soviet Union or looks 
forward to a conflict with it and prepares for it. 


5. India is peculiarly situated in many ways. Apart from this, the fact that 
we are just emerging in the international field brings difficulties in its train. 
. ° ^ Power that counts; potentially we are very much so. 

Actually, tfll now, we have been more or less camp-followers of the British 
oreign Office. Those bonds still continue and it is not easy to get rid of 
ft the urge to shape our own policy and some- 

wliiVVi a u ^ Independently is likely to make us say and do things 

^ We have to make it clear to the world that 

we are not camp-followers of the British. 


4. See ante, section 9, item 2. 
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4. The International Bill of Rights should lay down broad principles which 
can be applied. Too much detail should be avoided. 

5. There is some reference in the brief to everyone having a right to own 
property.^ What is meant, I suppose, is that no group should be deprived 
of any such right which others possess. We cannot object to any kind of 
legislation, applying to all, which may convert private property to socially 
owned property. 

6. I would suggest that considerable discretion be given to our delegates 
to deal with questions as they arise. Any important matter should, of course, 
be referred to us for advice. 

3. The brief had suggested that everyone should have the right to own property under 
general law and “to equality of rights and opportunities for acquisition of property”. 


26. India and the United States at the United Nations^ 


I have read with interest the note prepared by Azim Husain^ on the re- 
actions of American officials and the public in America to the activities of 
the Indian delegation in the United Nations General Assembly.^ Nearly 
everything that is written in this report as well as much else have already 
been brought to my notice by various people connected with the delegation. 
I am glad, however, to have this further note giving some details and, in 
particular, references to the American press. 

1. Note, 18 January 1947. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. Mohammed Azim Husain (b. 1913); son of Fazl-i-Husain; joined I.C.S. in 1937; 
secretary general to Indian delegation to U.N. General Assembly, 1946; Deputy 
High Commissioner in London, 1957-60; Amb.assador to U.A.R. and Libya, 1960-64; 
Secretary’, Ministry' of External Afiairs, 1965-67; Deputy Secretary General, Common- 
wealth Secretariat, 1970-78; Adwscr, Tltird World Foundation; author of 
Fazl-i-Husaln. 

3. American opinion reacted among other things to Vijayalakshmi’s remarks about 
Truman’s speech, V.K, Krishna Mcnon's criticism of the Americans in the Trusteeship 
Committee and the Indi.an appreciation of Molotov’s speech. P.irts of the Americ.tn 
press had disliked Indi.a'.s anti-colonial position and rcg.ardcd her as championing the 
cause of the blacks in America. 
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pay. Other countries must realise that the new India has some iron in it. 
Our diplomacy, though it should have its full complement of good manners 
and courtesy, is not going to be of the drawing-room variety where essential 
matters are concerned. The fact that this country or that country does not 
like it need not make any difference to us if the matter is vital.’ In particular 
the Great Powers have developed a habit of trying to patronise others and 
India is in no mood to be patronised over, much less to suffer threats. 

10. Looking at it from a distance what seemed to me an outrageous piece 
of behaviour was the attitude of the British delegation on the South African 
question.* If I had been a member of our delegation I would have probably 
reacted to it more strongly than any one did. If any foreign delegation 
behaves in that manner to us, it cannot expect any cooperation on any plane 
from us. 

11. About one thing I am quite clear — that whatever our attitude on a 
particular question might be, no representative of India abroad should 
criticise publicly the domestic or international policy of another country, 
except insofar as it arises in the course of the discussion; much less must 
criticism be directed to statements of a Head of a State or to an important 
oflScial of a State. What Mrs. Pandit said about President Truman’s speech 
was true enough, but it had better not been said by her as she was the head 
of our delegation.® It was unnecessary and unnecessary remarks have always 
to be avoided. 

12. Those Of us who have functioned on the public platform and who are 
used to criticising in public the sayings and actions of leading statesmen 
find it difficult to remain silent when we function in another capacity. That 
has to be learnt, and no doubt we shall learn it. 

13. The attitude of the American press was probably influenced by other 
considerations. It was a continuation of their past attitude which has been 
determined partly by a spate of British propaganda and partly by their own 

7. In her speech to the African Academy of Arts and Research Vijayalakshmi Pandit had 
championed the cause of the blacks in America. On 1 December 1946, speaking at the 
Coimcil of African Affairs, she said the time had come when the coloured people of 
the world must stand up and claim what was their own. 

8. In regard to the South African proposal to annex South West Africa and the issue of 
discrimination against Indians in South Africa Britain favoured the South African 
request that the dispute should be referred to the International Court of Justice. 

9. A casual remark of Vijayalakshmi Pandit, “What a disappointment — Roosevelt could 
have made so much of this occasion”, was overheard by a journalist and printed in 
American newspapers. 


•*V. 
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6. Because of this it was decided that we should not take part in the British 
Commonwealth Conference which preceded the Preparatory International 
Trade Conference in London.^ Because of this also a certain reserve has to 
be observed in Commonwealth meetings. 

7. In many ways the position of India is a fairly strong one, whether in the 
political field or the economic. If other countries, even the greatest of them, 
have the power to injure us, that action will recoil on them to a large extent. 
The economic prosperity of the U.K. or the U.S.A. depends to some extent 
on Indian cooperation. Thus we are in no weak position to be bullied by 
any Power. We have something valuable to give in the present and our 
goodwill is even more valuable in the near future, and therefore we are in a 
strong bargaining position. 

8. The Indian delegation to the U.N. Assembly had been given detailed 
brief and regular instructions were sent to them from time to time. This brief 
and these instructions were followed closely. They were varied on one or two 
occasions, but even in these cases the spirit of the instructions was kept. 
I think they acted rightly on those occasions and if we had been referred to 
we would have given them the same advice. 

9. Much depends on day-to-day developments and it is impossible to 
provide for them from afar. A certain discretion must inevitably be allowed. 
We had made it clear, however, what our general policy must be. Thus in the 
case of the Security Council the Cabinet had considered fully as to whether 
we should stand for it or not.® Most of us thought that there was little chance 
of our getting in. Yet it was the clear decision of the Cabinet that even if we 
had no chance whatever, nevertheless we should stand. I am glad we did so 
regardless of some people’s advice to the contrary. Subsequent criticisms 
about our action in this matter have no point whatever because they ignore 
our basic approach to this question. We are out not to gain a scat here and 
there in any committee or council, though we would welcome it if we can 
get it; but rather to make it clear to the world that we arc not going to be 
trifled with in future. Such an attitude is likely to irritate and to antagonise. 
But we arc prepared to take that risk because in a long view we think it will 

5. The first meeting of the Prcp.nratory Committee for a U.N. Conference on Trade and 
Employment was held at London from 15 October to 25 Nowmber 1946 with a view 
to reducing barriers to world trade and csfablLshing an International Trade Organisa- 
tion. India was represented by I.I. Chundrigar, Commerce Member in the Interim 
GoTCmmcnt. 

6. India's claim to election to the Security Council was emphasised by V’ijayalakshmi 
Pandit on the basis of equitable geographical representation. India later w ithdrew her 
nomination to solve the deadlock and Ukraine was elected. 
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17. The conclusion to which Mr. Azim Husain has arrived is that on the 
whole no irreparable damage has been done. His test of damage is the re- 
actions in the minds of the American public and the irritation of the Anglo- 
American bloc. Though these facts have to be borne in mind, they are no 
test of the rightness or wrongness of any action taken by the Indian delega- 
tion. The example of China mentioned by Mr. Azim Husain is significant. 
Chinese behaviour in conferences for some time past has not been very 
inspiring, and I should not like India to follow suit. My own impression is 
that the effect of the Indian delegation’s activities as a whole, and even 
apart from the South African issue, has been the kind of effect we wanted 
to produce. In minor matters mistakes were made, but in all that counts the 
correct attitude was taken up and we have on the one hand made people 
realise that we cannot be trifled with and on the other drawn nearer to our- 
selves many of the smaller countries, notably those of Asia. It is quite 
possible that the foreign policy of the Interim Government has resulted 
somewhat in stiffening the attitude of the British Government towards the 
Congress and India. It was well realised that this would be the effect just as 
some of our domestic policies have the same effect. Yet if those policies are 
sound and to our advantage they have to be pursued with vigour. 

18. All this leads to the conclusion that India’s foreign policy should be 
carefully considered and, if possible, defined so that all our activities might 
be correlated to it. Foreign policies, however, do not grow up suddenly. 
They are built up brick by brick, but the blueprint of the building must be 
present in the minds of the builders. Generally speaking, foreign policy is 
an extension of domestic policy. India’s foreign policy will ultimately depend 
upon her domestic policy. 


27. To M.C. Chagla" 


New Delhi 
20 January 1947 

My dear Chagla, 

I have been wanting to write to you for a long time. Indeed I wanted to 
meet you on your return from the U.S.A. And now you have yourself written 
and made the suggestion that I was going to make.^ 

1. M.C. Chagla Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2 . Chagla had offered on 16 January 1947 to come to see Nehru in Delhi. • 
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urges and wishes. It is not likely to change unless they begin to 
realise that if the attitude of America is important to India, the attitude of 
important to America. Two can play at that game and there 
Is no reason whatLr why India should change her attitude or va^ her 
policy in any matter because the American press does not approve of it. 

14 For the American press, as so many Americans, the test was whether 
India inclined towards the Anglo-American bloc or the In e 

nature of things the subjects before the Assembly brought India in closer 
Tpltlon wfth tie So4t bloc.'" It would bavo baen ^bsurl aud .mpol.t. 
for the Indian delegation to avoid the Soviet bloc for fear °r ■"““‘‘"S 

Americans. A time may come when we may say , 1,^,1 

Americans or others that if their attitude continues to be unfriendly we 

necessarily seek friends elsewhere. 

1 TUra simith African issue at the United Nations Assembly was some- 

L crnfcmfdi^SXwUh the American Negro 

did not intend raising the Negro issue, but it was ^ 

Srndl^rarp^'pSe^^^^^^^ 

cannot give up that role because it is unpalatable to some peop . 

16. It is desirable for official 

participating in be judged on the merits. But if I 

with sectarian affairs. Each case wil prominent African leaders, 

went to America I have no doubt that I „rcnml friend but a person 

notably Mr. Paul Robeson' ; who is not only a personaj bm a p^^ 

of world reputation. I find in Mr. Azim Americans”. This fact has 

“what created an unfavourable imprcssi truidance But what is 

relevance and has to be noted for o-r information and S-danc. Bu 

more important is whether what wc di , j- activities of 

reaction on certain Americans of position P^°baffiy some oi ^ 

Mr. Krishna Mcnon were unwise and it ^hrmust ^ 

close association in public with certain organi ^ Fischer or any one 

to be decided in each case separately. But l^or . instance 

else to object to Mr. Krishna Mcnon meeting Mr. Molotov at our 

is sheer impertinence. 

10 Vijay-aliikshmi Piindit had expressed .appreciation of 

1946, wherein he had ads-ocated support and pounded in 1950. 

11. (189S-1976); American nepro singer and actor; his pas , 
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for the improvement of human relations. In mentioning this issue which is 
of such great importance to us, I by no means overlook the other most 
valuable work done by the delegation in the numerous Commissions, the 
discussions in which required from our delegation the same qualities and 
the same hard work as those issues which have been brought more into 
the limelight. As a result of the efforts of the delegation the new India has 
made a most auspicious beginning on the stage of international politics. 


Yours, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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My object in writing to you would have been first to thank you for all 
you did at the U.N. General Assembly meeting. During a somewhat dark 
period the work of the Indian delegation at the U.N.O. has been a singu- 
larly bright and heartening feature.^ 

What you have written about the impression in the U.S.A. is right enough 
and I have been well aware of it.** The situation is a difficult one and it is 
not so easy to deal with it by a statement. However, we shall have to do 
something about it and I shall be very happy to have a chance of discussing 
this and allied matters with you. If you could come up to Delhi for a day 
or two, we could meet and have a full talk. Asaf Ali could also profit by 
your experience. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

3. The two important issues which the Indian delegation handled with success at U.N.O. 

were opposition to South Africa’s request to anilex S.W. Africa, and upholding 
India’s appeal regarding discrimination against tljc Indians by the South African 
Government. / 

4. Chagla had said that responsible opinion in the fjnited States felt that a free India 
would ally itself with the Soviet Union in its foreign policy. The British delegation 
also held the same opinion. 

V ^ 


28. To V.K. Krishna Menon^ 


New Delhi 
28th January' 1947 


My dear Krishna, 

I should like to express to you the Government’s most cordial appreciation 
of the work of you and your colleagues at the General Assembly which Jias 
just concluded its session. The session was of course most notable forj^thc 
impressive victory of India in the discussion on the treatment of Indians in 
South Africa. This victory, gained only through the great efforts of the 
delegation, is of vital importance not on!}' to India, but to all countries of 
the world. In particular the countries of Asia have received a convincing 
demonstration that the United Nations will be a real force for peace and 

1. V.K. Krishna Mcnon P.apcrs, N.M.M.L. Simihir letters were written to the other 
members of the Indian delegation. 
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Government. It should be a friendly approach though necessarily confined 
to matters of food. That would not commit us in any way in regard to other 
matters and at the same time it will show to the Soviet Government that 
the Indian Government in power is prepared to deal with it in a friendly 
manner. This might have good results and cannot have bad results. 

In the natural course of events India should deal directly with a great 
country like the Soviet Union which lies on its borders whether we approve 
of its policy or not. A time is bound to come when we shall have diplomatic 
representatives there and the Soviet Government will have its own re- 
presentatives here. If that is so, then the sooner we deal with them directly, 
the better, and thus pave the way for further contacts on the diplomatic 
level. How best to bring about these contacts is a matter for consideration. 
It may be desirable to send a small mission to Russia to sound the Soviet 
Government both in regard to the food situation and the political situation. 
Even if this is desirable, some kind of direct telegraphic contact will have to 
precede it. 

I suggest, therefore, that quite apart from the various considerations 
mentioned in Sir Robert Hutchings’ note and Mr. Weightman’s note, it 
would be worthwhile for us to approach directly and on a high level the 
Soviet Government and ask them for foodgrains. Their reply — or a lack 
of reply — ^will itself help us to frame our future policy in regard to them. 
This matter is of obvious importance, as the Secretarj', E.A.D., has pointed 
out, because of its larger implications. It should therefore be considered by 
the full Cabinet in a meeting. The matter might also be referred, as suggested, 
to H.M.G. The Hon’ble Member for Food should be informed of this. 


2. Invitation to Inter-Asian Relations Conference^ 


Delhi 

7 September 1946 


Sir, 

At the suggestion of many eminent persons in India and outside, the Indian 
ounci^ of World Affairs, which is a non-political body devoted to the 
promotion of international understanding and cooperation, has decided 
o organize an Inter-Asian Relations Conference consisting of representa- 
tives from all Asian countries. It has been decided to hold the Conference 


f l-KlPl-ccMe, Vol. No. I. National Archives of 
Asian ReS;?o^re'S. organizing committee of the Inter- 
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1. Foodgrains from Russia^ 


I have read Sir Robert Hutchings’ note of the 3rd September^ and Mr. 
Weightman’s note of the 5th Septemfeer.^ The first point is whether any 
surplus foodgrains exist in Russia, which can be sent to India. Sir Robert 
Hutchings’ note is headed “Rice from Russia”. I should imagine that wheat 
was a more likely commodity in Russia. We do not seem to know much 
about the position in Russia, but there are some reasons to think that the 
last harvest was a good one and that there may be an exportable surplus 
of wheat. 

It is apparent from the record that Russian authorities have not been 
eager to cooperate in this matter, and we are still awaiting a final reply to 
the message sent to his Government by Mr. Elshin, the Trade Agent of the 
U.S.S.R. in India. I understand that the Commerce Department sent a 
reminder to him by telegram yesterday. 

Normally, the proper course will be to find out how the matter stood at 
the other end and then to take necessary steps, if any. But the difficulty 
arises owing to the delays and the lack of response of the Russian Govern- 
ment. This is no doubt due to the political reasons which influence Russian 
policy considerably. The question before us too ultimately resolves itself 
into a political one. Is it desirable to approach Russia directly on a high 
level and ask the Soviet Government to send us foodgrains? It is possible 
that there may be no response at all though I think this is highly unlikely, 
or there may be delay in our receiving an answer. It has been suggested that 
the answer or a lack of answer may not be in keeping with our dignity or 
self-respect. There is something in that, but on the whole I do not sec any 
reason why another party’s lack of courtesy should prevent us from taking 

a step which might yield possible results. 

Even from the political point of view I think it is desirable that some kind 
of approach should be made by the Interim Government to the Soviet 


1. Note, 6 September 1946. Ministry of External Affairs and Conynonweallh Relations, 

FileNo.20{4)-EUR/47,pp.7-8/notcs, National Archives of India 

2. R.H. Hutchings, Secretary to the Food Department, was doubtful whether the Sowc. 

Union would be willing to receive a food mission from India He also though 
unlikely that India would get any significant quantity of ncc. India might - 

wheat but here too it was doubtful whether it could arrive in sufficient quantities, or 

in sufficient time." ... , 

3. Weiglitman questioned whether it was wise for India to think of a direct t ul nh - 

Soviet Union for India stood little prospect of securing signmcant 
grains from it within an appropriate time, and such 

would be secured at a price, political or othersnse, which would be scnouslv camagi .g. 
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3. Big Power Rivalry in Japan^ 


It does seem rather odd for us to sit in judgment over the Japanese consti- 
tution, especially in regard to details. Mr. Duke’s note^ is adequate — ^But I 
would prefer generally our not getting entangled in these matters where 
they involve rivalries between the Big Powers.^ The real conflict is usually 
about some matter which does not appear on the surface and all the opening 
is unreal. Therefore while putting forward our viewpoint we need not take 
sides in disputes so far as we can help it. 

1. Note, 18 September 1946. Ministry of External Affairs, File No. 701(77)-FEA/46, 
p. 8, National Archives of India. 

2. C.B. Duke’s note of 13 September 1946 dealt with the question of the authority of the 
Far Eastern Commission in regard to the Japanese draft constitution, qualifications for 
electors to the Upper House, the powers of the Upper House and the selection of 
the prime minister. 

3. The Soviet view was that the new constitution could not become law unless the Far 
Eastern Commission formally approved it, but the U.S. did not think this necessary. 


4. Cable to Lord Peihick-Lawrence^ 


19 September 1946 

I am approaching you directly in regard to the question of rice from Indo- 
nesia.* Several telegrams have already been sent to you on this subject and 
latest sent yesterday by Food Department gives full particulars of existing 
situation;^ Food situation in India has grown critical and unless internal 

1. The Transfer of Power 1942-7, Vol. 8, p. 542. 

2. An.agreement for the supply of 700,000 tons of paddy to India against deliveries of 
Indian consumer goods was signed on 27 July 1946. 

3. to its telegram of 17 September 1946, the Food Department gave details of the low 
ngures of cer^l rations in the principal rice-eating areas and said that the Madras 

ovemmrat had warned that rice content would have to be further reduced to six 
ouncw unlKS supplies were received. The telegram of 18 September mentioned that the 
unpo position had vitally changed, because of the shipping strike in America, the 
TOurse of negotiations with Argentina— which showed that India could not expect 
^ immediate grant of export licenses for all the tonnage India had 

op , and slow Md uncertain shipments from Brazil. And, owing to the failure of 
procuremeto m Thailand, India was expected to obtain from South East Asia, including 
uurma, 70,000 tons less than was assumed by the I.E.F.C. 
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sometime between February 15 and March 31, 1947 at Delhi or other 
suitable place in India. The main objects of the Conference will be to review 
the position of Asia in the post-war world, exchange ideas on the problems 
which are common to all Asian countries and study the ways and means of 
promoting closer contacts between these countries. A detailed agenda pre- 
pared in consultation with the representatives of the participating countries 
will be sent later. The following topics have been tentatively suggested by 
the organisers of this Conference: 

(a) National movements for freedom in Asia; 

(b) Racial problems with special reference to the root causes of racial 
conflicts; 

(c) Transition from a colonial to a national economy, dictated pnmari y 
by national interests, but with due regard to international cooperation; 

(d) Inter-Asian emigration and the status and treatment of immigrants, 

(e) Welfare problems with special reference to public health and nutrition; 

(f) Problems of industrial labour and industrial development, 

(g) Cultural problems with special reference to education, art and archi- 
tecture, scientific research and literature; 

(h) The status of women and women’s movement in Asia. 


Each participating country is being invited to send del^ates 
associations having objects similar to those of the Indian Counci o 
Affairs (a copy of the memorandum and the rules of the Counci is cnc o 
herewith). In special cases it is also proposed to issue persona invi ^ 
to eminent scholars. The Governments of Asian countries are a so 

requested to send observers. c.u 

I seek your cooperation and participation in the wor o e ’ 

It has been proposed that each participating country may sen , ' „ 

and 8 alternates. It will be convenient if all associations in your countr can 
come together and send an agreed batch of delegates an a ‘ . 

also facilitate the work of the Conference if one of t ic associa i < 
asked to act as convener for the purpose of correspon '"S '" ' enpiotions 
connection. For your information I enclose hcrcwiti a is ° / 
and individuals in your country to whom I am sen mg mu ' 

I hope it will be possible to send at least one woman c eg, ^vomen’s 

country who will be able to assist the Conference by presen i mriicui-jr 
point of view on the various matters before the Confcrtncc ‘ . j,’ 

in the discussing of the status of women and womcri s mo\t 
which is one of the main topics suggested for the agenda. 


Vours sincerely, 
Jawaliarial Nehru 
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5. To W.L. Clayfoni 


In view of very serious food situation^ in India which is being aggravated 
by delay in arrival of promised allotments due to shipping strikes in America^ 
would earnestly request you and through you the labour leaders to permit 
and arrange for earliest despatch of food ships to India. We would be very 
grateful to you and to the labour leaders concerned if they will make a 
special exception in favour of sending foodgrains abroad which will bring 
urgently needed relief to millions of people. 

1. New Delhi, 20 September 1946. Personal message sent to Clayton, Acting U.S. 
Secretary of State. Ministry of External Affairs, File No. 53-F-E-/46, p. 68, National 
Archives of India; also printed in Foreign Relations of the United States, 1946, Vol. V, 
p. 94 (Washington, 1969). 

W.L. Clayton (1880-1966); Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 1942-44; Assistant 
Secretary of State, 1944-45 ; Under Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, 1945-47. 

2. The White Paper issued by the British Government on 2 April 1946 said that failure 
of rains, a cyclone and a tidal wave had resulted in sharp drop in grain production and 
had increased the estimate of India’s imported cereal requirements (wheat or rice) in 
1946 from 1,500,000 to over 4,000,000 tons. The stock of foodgrains available in India 
at this time was hardly sufficient for a month. 

3. All American ports were paralysed by a strike by marine workers from 5 to 22 Sep- 
tember 1946. India was expecting 224,000 tons of wheat from the U.S.A. in October. 


6. To V.M. Molotovi 

New Delhi 
21 September 1946 

Dear Monsieur Molotov, 

Mr. V.K. Krishna Menon has been requested and authorised by us to convey 
to you and to the Government of the U.S.S.R. the greetings of the Govern- 
ment of India and the Indian people. 

He is being sent as my personal representative as Vice-President of the 
Interim Government of India and Minister for External Affairs. 

It is our earnest desire to develop friendly relations with the U.S.S.R. 
and to exchange diplomatic and other representatives with your country. 
We feel that cooperation between India and Russia will be of mutual 
advantage to both and will be helpful in promoting the peace and progress 
of the world. 

1. J.N. Collection. 
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transport problem in Java^ is satisfactorily solved at once to permit greatly 
increased supplies consequences may be disastrous. 

2. I regard military objections to supply of transport as unconvincing* 
and if these prevail there will be grave repercussions in India where as you 
know there is great sympathy with Indonesians. Political aspect of question 
is therefore as important as economic and it would be unfortunate in the 
extreme if impression were to gain currency that His Majesty s Government 
preferred to risk starvation in India rather than take negligible mlitary risks 
involved by providing transport facilities for movement of rice. 

3. The Government of India have expressed readiness to send represen- 
tative or representatives to supervise use of transport by Indonesmn 
Government and to secure any further assurances if desired from Dr. 
Shahrir.’ As a last resort am myself prepared to go to Indonesia if necessary. 
Would earnestly request you to reverse present policy immediately. 


4. The problem was with regard to movement of stocks of 

the ports. It was estimated that, with the improvement m mtcmal transport. mo%<> 
ment could be increased from 30,000 to 150,000 tons a mon . August 

5. Lord Killeam, Special Commissioner. South ^ Mia, J 
1946, had informed Wavell that the Supreme Alhed 

to the grant of further transport as the transport 

remove refugees and rice had been used as transpor i Nehru that a deebion 

6. in his teleg^m of 20 September. Pcthick-I^s^^ ^ 

would be reached only aflcr fullest ac^unt had the 

and military considerations involved. Later, on 2 P jnvnhtd in overruling 

British oS^rament had decided w cceep. the 
the views of the military authorities on the supply of motor tra p 

for the movement of rice. , ,0-0 , 1051 . one of the 

7. Sultan Shahrir (1909-1966); studied law at Amstcr^ from ^ 

founders of the “New P.N.L”; arrested in 1934 and 

before the Japanese invasion and organised an un November 1945 and June 

clamation of Independence, formed three ' fifties- in prison. 1962-65; 

1947; led the Indoneshn Sochlisl Party throughout the fifties, m prison. 

died in Zurich, 1966. 
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8. To V.K. Krishna Menon^ 


New Delhi 
23 September 1946 


My dear Krishna, 

I sent you a cable today in cypher through the High Commissioner, London. 
In this I asked you to convey a message personally to Monsieur Molotov in 
Paris about our request to Russia for the despatch of foodgrains. The matter 
is urgent and I hope you will take immediate steps. A similar cable was sent, 
through the British Embassy, Moscow, to the Soviet Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, Moscow, whom we requested to forward it to Molotov. 

A hitch has occurred regarding your acting as my Personal Representative. 
This has resulted in delay in sending off the telegram to the Secretary of 
State for India. The Viceroy saw the papers today and did not like the look 
of them. I am now placing the matter before our colleagues. 

Yesterday, at the meeting of the Herald Directors, we decided to start a 
Delhi edition as soon as it was practicable. We made Feroze a Director in 
my place and specially entrusted him with this business of expansion and 
reorganisation.^ We want to push this thing through as rapidly as possible, 
'i.sent a cable to Raghunandan Saran in London and asked him to see you 
about it. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 


.1. V.K. Krishna Menon Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. On joining the Interim Government in September 1946 Nehru resigned from the 
chairmanship of the National Herald. 


9. Cable to V.M, Molotov^ 


New Delhi 
23 September, 1946 

In view of grave food situation in India and impending famine in many 
parts of the country we would earnestly appeal to you and your Government 

1. It was sent to Knshna Menon for delivery to Molotov in Paris and also to the British 
Embassy in Moscow for delivery to the Soviet Foreign Office. The Transfer of Power 
1942-7. Vql. 8, pp. 573-574. 
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India, as you know, is facing a very serious food shortage and there is 
grave danger of famine in many areas. We would greatly appreciate and 
welcome your help in this matter if it is possible for you to send foodgrains 
to India in the immediate future. 

Mr. Krishna Menon will explain to you not only the food situation in 
India but the other considerations which have led us to ask him to meet 
you. We are passing through a transitional phase in India, but we hope soon 
to play our full part in world affairs. 

Please accept the assurance of our high regard. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


7. Cable to S.E. Runganadhan^ 


You should certainly support China’s recommendation for independent of 
Libya.2 Our delegation must always stand for independence of all t^ependent 
and colonial areas without exception and any proposal to t at cn s lou 
be supported. 

Jawaharlal Nehru 


1 . 


2 . 


New Delhi, 23 September 1946. External Affairs Department File No. 10(9)<c/46. 

National Amhives of India. ,,877 1966)' Vice-Chancellor. Annamalai 

Samuel Ebenezer Runganadhan (1877 ivw), . c_ 3 .c,ary of 

University, 1929-35, and Madras University, 1937-W, ^ 

State for India. 1940-43; High Commissioner Conference on 23 Sep- 

Speaking in the Italian Political Commission of ^ acquired Ub>-a, 

tember 1946, Sig. Bonomi, Italian delcpte. ^nted the 

Eritrea and Sonaalia divides before fa^sm. * delegate demanded that 

trusteeship of her former Afncan tcmtoncs. The . delesntc supported 

the whole of Eritrea should bo ceded to Ethiopia. The Chmese delegate suppo 

Ethiopia’s claim to Eritrea and the independence of Jtt* 
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Union subjects should not be taken because there is a prospect of a Coali- 
tion means that the present Cabinet or Interim Government of India should 
merely carry on as a kind of Caretaker Government. That has not been our 
conception of the Interim Government and indeed we would not have 
undertaken this responsibility on that basis. We are being faced, and we 
shall be faced in the immediate future, with important decisions. To post- 
pone consideration or action in regard to them, till a Coalition Government 
takes shape, would reduce the present Interim Government to a position 
of impotence. The, Government, if it is a government, must face the issues 
of the day competently, effectively and with speed. 

One of the most important issues before us is how to develop our foreign 
relations and gain direct contacts with other countries. It is not possible to 
have any effective foreign policy without such contacts and the knowledge 
based on them. In international conferences v/e can play no effective role 
unless we are dealing with foreign countries directly. It seems to me that the 
proper way to develop contacts and subsequently to establish diplomatic 
relations, is not to begin with an official and formal approach. The founda- 
tion for this must be laid by semi-official and rather informal approaches 
which do not commit any party and yet which will help to understand each 
other. This method has many advantages and is the usual method now 
adopted by many countries. Such countries as have a fairly extensive foreign 
service and foreign representation have naturally many advantages in the 
way of developing contacts both official and non-official. In the case of 
India such a service is lacking and, therefore, it becomes all the more neces- 
sary for us to proceed informally and rather warily before taking any formal 
step. It would be possible for us, of course, to utilise the diplomatic and 
other foreign representatives of U.M.G. But this would have to be inevitably 
a formal approach and through channels which will not facilitate our further 
progress in this direction. That would in effect be a British approach with 
the background of British foreign policy. It would not bring India any 
nearer to the countries concerned and we would naturally be looked upon 
as satellites of the British Foreign Office. It is to be noted that recently, 
when the State Department of the U.S.A. informed us that they wanted to 
raise the status of their representative in India to the ambassadorial level,^ 
they made it clear that they wanted direct contacts with us and not through 
H.M.G. Further they stated that they were making this new approach 
because of the establishment of the new Interim Government in India. The 
coming of this Interim Government has obviously made a difference in the 


2. Girja Shankar Bajpai was Agent General in the U.S.A. as George Merrell was U.S. 
representative in India. On 24 October 1946 both the diplomatic missions were raised 
to the level of embassies. 
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to help us by sending foodgrains to India if this is possible. We have already 
asked Soviet Trade Commissioner in India to communicate our request 
to your Government and he informs us that he has done so. Our need is 
urgent and we would be grateful for this help from a friendly people who 
are our neighbours and our people would appreciate it greatly. 

Please inform me of steps taken by you and possibility of response to 
our appeal.^ 

2. Molotov told Menon at Paris on 28 September 1946 that the Soviet Government 
were anxious to assist India but on account of drought their own supplies had been 
reduced. He said that a final reply could be given only by the Soviet Government. 


10. Official Attitude to South African Government* 


We need not go into fine points of protocol.^ While it is true a y 

we have not severed our diplomatic relations with South Afnca in zc 
have done so. Courtesy does not require a formal call on a out ncan 
representative. I think we should await further developments an 
while our representative should not take the initiative in t e 
need not be too soft with people who treat us in the way t e ou 
have done. 


1 . 


Note to Foreign Secretary. 23 September 1946. Commommldi Relations Department 
File No. 79-13/46-O.S.I, p. 9/notes, National Archives o* “““• . . on 

When the Indian High Commissioner in Australia enquu’ w . jj ^ 

the South African High Commissioner in Australia, the o cc ^ . jj^. relations 
matter of pure convention and India had not as yet broken off diplomatic reiauo 

with South Africa. 


11. The Interim Government and Foreign Policy' 


H.E.’s note raises important issues. Apart 

the suggestion that an important step connccte n\i 


of the proposal, 
of the proposed 


1. Note, 24 September 1946. J.N. Collection. 
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12. Cable to Aga Khan^ 


Thank you for your cable. We entirely agree with your general approach. 
India stands for independence of all colonial and dependent people 
and full right of self determination. We hold sovereignty must rest with 
the people of the country. If for any reason immediate independence not 
feasible then United Nations trusteeship for brief period aiming at indepen- 
dence. We are opposed to mandates of old type or to any single nation 
acting as trustee. In regard to ex-Italian colonies we shall gladly wel- 
come recognition of independence and in case United Nations trusteeship 
India, Egypt and Arab states should be associated. There is no question 
of Hindu or Muslim in this matter. All Asians and people of dependent 
countries stand together for freedom and emancipation from foreign control 
which only can help in bringing about world peace and progress. I wel- 
come your message and appreciate your sentiments. India stands not 
only for her own independence but for freedom of all countries especially 
those who have been deprived of it. 


Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. 25 September 1946. External Affairs Department FDe No, 10(9)-cc/46, Serial No. 18, 
National Archives of India. 


13. An Independent Foreign Policy^ 


In the sphere of foreign affairs, India will follow an independent policy, 
keeping away from the power politics of groups aligned one against an- 
other. She will uphold the principle of freedom for dependent peoples and 
will oppose racial discrimination wherever it may occur. She will work with 
other peace-loving nations for international cooperation and goodwill with- 
out exploitation of one nation by another. 

1. Interview to the press, New Delhi, 26 September 1946. From The Hindustan Times, 
27 September 1946. 
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outlook of foreign countries in regard to India, This is in the fitness of things 

and we should take full advantage of it. 

As I have stated above, if we send an oflScial emissary, we take a formal 
step which commits us before we know exactly what the position is in regard 
to a particular country. That would hardly be a wise beginning. It seems to 
me a far safer policy to avoid commitments, to explore the possi i ities o 
developing diplomatic relations, to find out informally the reactions o 
other countries, and then, with this information before us, to come to some 
decisions which may lead to more formal approaches. ^ + v, 

This procedure commits nobody and cannot possibly be o jec e o y 
a subsequent Government or by H.M.G. unless H.M.G. object m princip e 
to our having any direct contacts with foreign countries. Sue an o jec lo 
would be untenable in present circumstances and would be contrary o 
policy we have already enunciated in regard to our foreign re ations. 

If we are not to deal with the proposed Union subjects an we in 
touch the field of provincial autonomy, then what exact y is e 
Interim Government apart from certain border-line activities o 


As for the timing of this proposal, that timing ^ ° . .gg 

posal at the present juncture. There may be criticism o i , u Pabinet 
how that criticism can be justified or how it will be damaging 
or to the Congress. There is likely to be much ^ „ gfpec. 

justified, if we wait supinely for events to happen and o no 

tive step lest it be criticised. . . reihiiitipq of 

One of the objects of this proposal was to mves iga e which 

obtaining foodgrains from abroad. Obviously ^ i jgyei which 

can no longer be dealt with effectively on the official and fo^aUevel whici 

has been tried already. As a matter of fact we sent a telegram to ^ow 
Foreign Ministry, Moscow, yesterday conveying a message was 

M. Molotov appealing for the despatch of ^^'J^’^ygygr^ that such a 
sent through the British Embassy, Moscow. I f > ’ message, 

formal message might not produce results and so we Menon and 

through the High Commissioner, London, to Mr. 
requested him to deliver it personally to Monsieur Mo necessarily 

It is usual now to have Personal Representatives 
invested with some authority, can work unofficia y , though they 

I have already consulted my colleagues about this propos^al. tlmug^^ > 

have not seen these papers or the draft telegram. ^.g j-yjjy ^nd 

think it would be desirable for them to consider t iis ^ 
sec these notes. H.E. might be informed of this and a py 


to him. 
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With the U.S.A. and China, India already has a form of diplomatic con- 
tact. The relations thus already existing will, it is hoped, shortly be streng- 
thened by the exchange of representations on an independent diplomatic 
footing." 

The first step necessary for India’s separate representation abroad is the 
creation of an Indian Foreign Service to man diplomatic, consular and 
commercial posts in foreign countries as well as countries in the British 
Empire. 

Plans have already been drawn up for the creation of this Service and for 
the recruitment and training of its members, and it is hoped that these will 
shortly be placed before the Cabinet for approval. The implementation of 
these plans must, however, take a little time because of the number and 
complexity of the practical issues involved. 

It is a relatively simple matter to recruit young men to a service, train 
them and appoint them to junior posts from which they may gradually work 
their way up. But it is estimated that we shall require over 300 persons to 
man posts from the topmost grade down to the lowest, while the number 
of Indian officials possessing the requisite experience is barely a sixth of 
that number. 

Recruitment will, therefore, have to be spread over persons in several 
different age groups, and thie experience and qualifications of each candidate 
will have to be taken into account not only in judging his suitability for the 
Service, but, after selection, in deciding what further training, if any, he 
should undergo. 

The period of India’s separate representation abroad must begin with the 
best material available and care will be taken to ensure that persons in all 
walks of life who possess the requisite qualifications are able to offer them- 
selves for selection. The training of the older recruits will necessarily be 
brief, because they will be required to take up appointments as soon as 
possible; but it is intended that new recruits should receive instruction in 
such subjects as economics, world history, international affairs and foreign 
languages, and to spend a part of their training period at a foreign university. 
Other matters of detail, such as salaries and allowances, the syllabus of the 
entrance examination, etc., are still under consideration. 

At present there are Indian diplomatic officials in the U.S.A. and China, 
High Commissioners in Australia*^ and South Africa" (the latter being at 


11. By an announcement in October 1946, diplomatic relations with China were raised 
to the level of embassies. 

12. R.P. Paranjpye (1876-1966); President, National Liberal Federation of India, 1924 and 
1939; High Commissioner for Ipdia in Australia, 1944-47; Vice-Chancellor of Pune 
University, 1956-59. 

13. Ramrao Madhaorao Dcshmukh. 
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It is necessary that, with the attainment of her full international status, 
ndia should establish contact with all the great nations of the world and 
hat her relations with nei^bouring countries in Asia should become still 
loser. Towards this end it is proposed to despatch a goodwill mission to 
he Middle East and to establish contacts, which will in the first instance 
)c informal, with countries of both western and eastern Europe. It is also 
iroposed to station an Indian Consul at Bangkok^ and a Vice-Consul at 
Jaigon^ in the near future. 

So far as her near neighbours are concerned, India will watch with close 
nterest the development of events in Palestine,'* Iran,* Indonesia, China,^ 
Siam* and Indo-China,® as well as in the foreign possessions in India itself 
with every sympathy with the aspirations of the peoples of these lands for 
the attainment of internal peace, freedom — ^where they lack it and of t eir 
iue place in the comity of nations. 


2. Bhagwat Dayal was appointed Consul for India in Thailand in November 

3. A.N. Mehta was appointed Vice-Consul and later Consul for India m a g 

4. In August 1945, President Truman appealed to Attlee for i^ediate 

100,000 Jewish refugees to Palestine, which was under ®rihsh mandate. ^ , 
Anglo-American Comnuttee of Inquiry was set up and on 20 Apn ^ 

mended the continuation of the Government of Palestme un ® „,„Itant plan 
admission of 100,000 Jevra, who were victims of Nazi persecution, e 

made further Jewish immigration dependent upon Jewish and co • . 

5. While the central government in Iran was confronted with a re e ion •tg.jjjg jn 

province of Azerbaijan on the issue of autonomy, labour froubl« m the o»^ 
Abadan resulted in an Indian brigade-group being sent , cnicial oil 

the British oil interests threatened in southern Iran; *0 fate of a 
agreement with the Soviet Union depended on its being ratified y 
ment, elections for which were impending. . xnHnnrcia an indepen- 

In August 1945 Soekamo and Mohammad Hatta rnllowed Under U.N. 

dent republic and four years of heavy f £ S^ferSfon of an 

pressure, an agreement was finally reached in November 

independent republic of Indonesia. . President Chiang 

There were prospects of a civil war in China. NcgotiaUo rpneral George C. 

Kai-shek and Zhou En-lai continued with the mediaPon of General o 

Marshall, President Truman’s special representative in retrocession of 

8. Thailand was involved in a dispute with France on the qu Japanese 

certain territories to Indo-China which Thailand had obtained m 

Rrnublic of Vietnam in 

9. In Vietnam, the Vietminh had proclaimed the Yirendi was signed 

August 1945 with Ho Chi Minh as the President. mntinued their attacks 

vvith the French on 14 September 1946, the Vietmmh forces continu 

against the French authorities in Indo-China. under the Portu- 

10. The foreign possessions in India consisted of Goa, Dam Yanam under the 

guesc and Pondicheny, Chandemagorc Karaikal, ma 

Fhendi. 


6 . 


7. 
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Governor-General. This would be a preliminary to the introduction of a 
fuller democratic system of administration. 

It is the intention of the Central Government to consult at every stage the 
wishes of the inhabitants of Baluchistan and not to ignore such indigenous 
institutions as the tribal jirgas. It may be necessary in view of local condi- 
tions and the wishes of the people there to modify the pattern of democratic 
institutions which may come into being in the rest of India. 

Towards the United Nations Organization India’s attitude is that of whole- 
hearted cooperation and unreserved adherence, in both spirit and letter, to 
the Charter governing it. To that end, India will participate fully in its varied 
activities and endeavour to play that role in its councils to which her geo- 
graphical position, population and contribution towards peaceful progress 
entitle her. In particular, the Indian delegation will make it clear that India 
stands for the independence of all colonial and dependent peoples and their 
full right to self-determination. 

India’s delegation to the forthcoming General Assembly of the United 
Nations is not yet complete, but invitations to join it have already been 
accepted by Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit,'® Nawab Ali Yawar Jung, Mr. 
Justice Chagla, Mr. Frank Anthony, Mr. K.P.S. Menon and Mr. R.M. 
Deshmukh. Attached to the delegation will be a strong and representative 
body of advisers. 

The most important item on the agenda from India’s point of view is the 
case against South Africa.^® It is understood that South Africa will contend 
that the matter is not within the jurisdiction of the General Assembly as it 
is essentially one of domestic jurisdiction. With this contention the Govern- 
ment of India do not agree. In their view the treatment of Indians in South 
Africa is fundamentally a moral and human issue which, in view of the 
“Purposes” and “Principles” so clearly stated in the Charter of the United 
Nations, the General Assembly cannot disregard. 

A further important matter will be that of the new International Trustee- 
ship. The Indian delegation will stress the point that sovereignty every- 
where vests in the people of a country. If for any reason immediate inde- 
pendence is not feasible, then India would not object to the territory being 
placed under United Nations trusteeship for a limited period. 

The attitude of our delegation will be that all Asians and the people of 
dependent countries stand together for freedom and for emancipation from 
foreign control, as this is the only way for bringing about world peace and 
progress. 


19. She led the Indian delegation to the U.N. General Assembly during 1946-51. 

20. The question of the discriminatory treatment of Indians in South Africa was 
by India to the United Nations in June 1946. 
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present in India), Representatives in Burma, Ceylon^^ and Malaya’® and 
Trade Commissioners in several countries. With the creation of the new 
Service, the existing posts will be streiigthened and new ones created. It will 
be necessary to work out a system of priorities, but obviously first consider- 
ation must be given to countries with which we already have contacts and 
to our neighbours in the east as well as in the west. 

The Government propose as soon as practicable to examine, in consulta- 
tion with all the interests concerned, the problem of the tribal areas of the 
north-west frontier. The question is one of all-India importance for the 
tribes are the guardians of the northern doorway to India and the security 
and well-being of these areas is therefore a definite factor in the defence of 
this country. 

I should like to make it quite clear that in reviewing the problem there is 
no intention whatever of depriving the tribes of their existing freedom which 
they have defended so zealously and valiantly for many years; still less to 
impose any scheme on them against their will. It follows that the Govern- 
ment’s approach to the problem will be essentially a friendly one seeking, 
in cooperation and consultation with the tribes, ways and means of solving 
their economic difficulties, promoting their welfare generally and bringing 
them into a happy and mutually beneficial association with their neighbours 
in the settled districts. • • p t 

I have said that the question is one of all-India importance. So it is. u 
there is a wider aspect to it than this. The tribal areas of the north-west 
frontier lie along an international frontier — the frontier which divides la 
from its friendly neighbour, Afghanistan. From this situation arises an 
international obligation, for our friends, the Afghans, look to us to preserve 
peace and order in the tribal areas in the interests of the tranquillity o t eir 
own country. They may rest assured that in seeking a new approac to e 
problem the fullest regard will be paid to our obligations. ... 

It will fall to the Constituent Assembly in consultation with t e in eres s 
concerned to decide in what way Baluchistan will enter the new n lan ^ 
politic and how the Baluchistan of the future will be adrainistcre . 
in view of the comparative backwardness of political developrncn ^ 
chistan the Government are already considering the question o o 
soon as practicable an Advisory Council drawn from rcprwen a 
tutions and organisations in Baluchistan to assist the gen 


14. 

15. 

16 . 

17. 

18. 


India’s representative in Burma in 


M.A. Rauf replaced Jamnadas Mehta ns 
October 1946. 

M.S. Ancy. . , , 

SJC. Chettur, I.C.S., was at this time Indian Representative ^ 

According to the statement of 16 May Baluchistan was put m 
the Punjab, Sind and the N.W.F.P. 

H.M. Poulton. 
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India’s concern in the future of the ex-Italian colonies in Africa has been 
made fully apparent.^^ Discussion on this issue ended yesterday and a 
position in which India will be consulted before any final decision is taken 
is assured. 

As regards the position of Indians in East Africa the Immigration Bills 
introduced in the legislatures of three of the East African colonies^'* had 
caused a great deal of apprehension, both in India and among Indians in 
those colonies. The delegation headed by Raja Sir Maharaj Singh contacted 
the people there — Indians, Africans, Europeans and others — and the Govern- 
ment of India was awaiting its report. 

Unfortunately there has been for some time past a kind of impasse with 
regard to our relations with Ceylon.^^ Many things have happened there 
in recent months, or years for the matter of that, which have agitated Indian 
opinion a great deal. 

But we have tried our utmost, and we propose to continue trying, to 
approach the people of Ceylon and the Ceylon Government in a friendly 
manner because it is inevitable that Ceylon and India must pull together 
m future and we do not want a trace of bad blood between us. 

I shall make every effort to go to Ceylon but I cannot yet say definitely 
when I will be able to go. 

We welcome the proposed formation of a new Government in Burma 
under Maj-Gen. Aung San. We welcome it from many points of view: 
first of all, m the hope that this will lead rapidly to the freedom and inde- 
pendence of Burma, and secondly, we not only hope but expect that the 
relations between our Government and the new Burmese Government will 
be friendly and cordial. 

We also express gratitude to the new Governor of Burma^® for the with- 
drawal of certain trials^^ that were proceeding against Indians there. 


23 . 


24 . 


25 . 


26 . 

27 . 


be consulted in the final disposal of former Italian colonies in North 
at I «sued by the "Big Four" Foreign Ministers 

Australia ‘^at the “Dominions-South Africa, 

liberation off Tf India,” who contributed substantial forces in the 

heard bv tbp v r colonies, would be entitled to have their views 

published Governments simultaneously 

immigration resSSr “P 

SdiaTEnTr'^^^'T'/ immigrants in Sri Lanka, the 

rights population and citizenship 

rl f « f Knavesmire estate. 

Major General Hubert Ranee. 
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Another item -of importance concerns the Union of South Africa s wish 
to absorb the mandated territory of South-West Africa. This proposition 
India’s delegation will oppose on a point of principle; the Government of 
India consider that annexation of mandated territory would be fundamen- 
tally opposed to the conception of Mandates and Trusteeship and that 
sovereignty resides ultimately in the people of a territory, whose wishes 
and interests are paramount. The correct course, in their view, wo^d be 
for South-West Africa to be placed first under the trusteeship of the Trustee- 
ship Council and the General Assembly of the United Nations and then to 
consider its future. 

Two items on the agenda have to do with the privilege of veto enjoyed by 
the five Great Powers in the Security Council — or, as those countries prefer 
to term it, the ‘rule of Great Power unanimity’. The attitude of the delega- 
tion towards this controversial issue will be that, although on principle 
India cannot like such an essentially undemocratic provision in the Charter, 
she attaches the greatest importance to the continuance of Great Power 
unanimity and cooperation within the framework of the United Nations and 
would do nothing to prejudice that position. 

Progress in the Conference now in session in Paris^’ to decide terms of 
peace with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland has been re- 
grettably but perhaps understandably slow. India’s delegation has, wherever 
possible, followed an independent line of fair compromise, and has sup- 
ported those proposals which seemed to offer the solution most generally 
equitable. The delegation has throughout borne clearly in mind the humani- 
tarian aspect of each problem confronting the conference. 

For two reasons India has refrained from presenting a formal claim for 
reparations from Italy.^^ First, because she has no wish to reduce the amount 
of reparations available for distribution to countries whose claims may be 
entitled to priority' of consideration, and second, because she preferred not 
to add to that heavy burden which Italy must carry up the steep hill towards 
economic recovery. The delegation has, however, reserved the right to 
utilize Italian assets in India towards liquidating Indian nationals’ claims 
to compensation for damage arising out of the war, and for meeting in 
part certain other claims. 

21. The Paris Peace Conference met from 29 July to 15 October 1946. There were dele- 
Eations from 21 countries. The huhan delegation to the conference was led by Samuel 
Runganadhan. 

22. India’s contribution to the Allied war effort in North Africa and Italy imposed a heavy 
«»nomic and financial burden on India. The budgetary cost alone to India of the war 
against Italy was about £ 100,000,000' The number of man-years represented by the 
ighting against Italy was three-quarter miliion and those spent in civilian effort, 
including supply of labour, over three million. This was disclosed by the Indian delegate 
to the Paris Peace Conference at the Italian Economic Committee meeting in Paris 
on 11 September 1946. 
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The Government of India will informally contact the various countries 
of Europe, including of course France, and find out exactly what kind of 
representatives they would like to exchange with us. This will be followed 
by a formal approach. This applies also to Russia and the various countries 
of Asia. 

The Government of India intend to send a goodwill mission to the Middle 
Eastern countries— Egypt, Iran, Iraq, etc.— not with a view to conveying 
any special political message but a message of goodwill and friendliness 
and our desire to have closer relations, diplomatic, cultural, etc. We hope 
we shall be able to get Maulana Abul Kalam Azad to lead it. The personnel 
of the mission to Europe have not yet been chosen but it is hoped that one 
of the persons who will help us in this matter would be Mr. V.K. Krishna 
Menon, President of the India League, London. I do not know whether 
Mr. Menon will go to Russia. That depends upon arrangements to be made 
later. 

Q: Do the Government of India intend to send other Indian womeh 
to international conferences as they are sending Mrs. Pandit to the 
U.N.O. General Assembly? 

JN : We will be very glad to send Indian women not only to international 
conferences but to appoint them permanently as Ministers and Ambassadors. 

As regards the High Commissioner’s office in London it hardly deals with 
political matters. It is now mainly concerned with pay, pensions and some 
other odd jobs, but obviously in the changed circumstances this office, by 
whatever name it is called, is likely to be much more important than it has 
been in the past. 

Q: Do you foresee any contingency in which India’s policy will be 
directly opposed to that of Great Britain in international conferences? 

JN : As for our foreign policy, it is not necessary that India should toe the 
line of Great Britain in international conferences. Even in the past to some 
extent India has voted against a British proposal.^® That has happened and 
it is quite conceivable that many such occasions may arise. Naturally, when 


30. On 17 September 1946 India opposed Britain in the Paris Peace Conference for the 
first time. She joined eight other countries in the Balkans Economic Committee in 
voting against a British request for special provisions to be included in the Rumanian 
Draft Treaty covering compensation for shipping losses, including restitution of ships 
by Rumania to the United Nations. The Indian delegate said that, the position of 
shipowners wm adequately covered by the general restitution provisions of Article 24 
of the Rumanian Treaty. The British proposals were defeated by 9 votes to 4. 
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Conditions in Malaya are none too good. The mission sent by tl^e 
Government and the Congress mission had returned after doing very g 
work.^ The Government of India has so far sent Rs. 10 lakhs to give relief 

^°Thf External Affairs Department had provided for 21,000 P^J^^s 
from India but 4,000 or 5,000 more people were waiting Since I took 
charge additional efforts were made to secure shipping and t is hoped that 
Tne morelp, which can accommodate 1,200 or 1,5^ 
available. Some have also been sent by air. Department ^ 
to the American authorities to supply shipping if they can an J 
been good enough to say that they will do their utmost but I do not know 

whether they will succeed. , , much 

Obviously in the future we have to do two things; fi 

larger number of diplomatic Majesty’s Government 

directly. Naturally, often enough we shall inform His ^ 

of what we have Lne, but the point is that direction and advice will go 

from here and not from the Foreign OfBw m in some 

We hope fairly soon to have regular diplomatic ^ P 

countries, probably beginning with the . • • jjavc con- 

present Agents General in Nanking and as g status and have 

tacts which we can develop. We can give them a higher status 

direct relations with these Governments. but for the moment 

We should like the same type of relations f °Lblish them 

we have none and we have to explore, inves ig Mainly want to develop 

after consultation with the Soviet Governmen. aoart from Russia’s 

those relations from every point of view ^e^Xfon ^ neigh- 

intrinsic importance in world affairs todny, P„iations with neighbours, 

hour, and it is always desirable to have neighbourly relations 

Question; What will be the status of our representatives m 
and Washington? 

I. nnt Fipcn finally settled but it might 
Jawaharlal Nehru: The designation has n 

very well be Ambassador. 


•n on account of indts- 

28. There \vas much uneasiness in the on charpes of collaboration 

criminate arresU by the British Mihtao' Adm.n.stmt.on ^ 

with the Japanese. . ..^n-h 19-56, by the Go'xrnmcm o 

29. Two medical missions were sent to Malaya m ‘ relief to destitute Inds.ans, 

India and the Congress respectively, to provide emergen., 

especially those working on rubber plantations. 
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lives from Asian countries because they feel that Asia has certain interests 
which they should protect all together. Normally speaking, Asia’s representa- 
tion on international conferences, bodies and commissions is very poor 
compared to Europe’s. Whenever such a matter arises which is an Asian 
question, they all hold together. 

It is a very well-known fact that we are hundred per cent in sympathy 
with the Indonesian Republic. We want them to win through and establish 
their freedom in Indonesia and we should like to help and support them in 
every way in their task. We have not recognised the Indonesian Republic 
in the formal sense that nations recognize other nations, but in practice we 
recognize it. 

It is conceivable that our views in regard to this matter or in regard to 
Iran are not exactly the same as the British Government’s.^' Our interests 
may not be the same, i.e., we have no interest in policing other countries 
or interfering in other countries’ affairs. The British Empire, being a very 
spread-out organism, obviously has all manner of interests with which we 
may not be concerned. In fact we might be apprehensive of being dragged 
into other people’s quarrels. We do not want that to happen. All these 
matters are in a transitional stage. What we are aiming at is quite clear; 
what we can or we may do tomorrow is not quite so clear. 

Q: To what extent will your Department be in a position to work 
towards the withdrawal of British troops from the countries to which 
the British had sent them? 

JN: We are entirely opposed to policing other countries, and more 
especially opposed to the use of any Indian resources, men or money, in 
opposition to the national movement in any other country. We should like 
to have all our Indian troops back in India wherever they may be. We have 
been assured that this process is going on. It seems to us that it has taken 
longer than it need have done, but the principle is admitted that they must 
come back. For instance, from Indonesia many have come back. A fair 
number still remains there but we are told that all of them will be back by 
the end of November. Apart from the question of shipping, whenever the 
question of troops comes in one has to deal with complicated and rather 
static organisms like war offices. 

The military authorities in Java did not give proper facilities for the 
transport of Indonesian rice allocated to' India. We have taken up a very 
strong line in regard to this matter. 


31. Indian public opinion was strongly against the employment of Indian troops by Britain 
in Indonesia and Iran for suppressing nationalism and preserving colonial interests. 
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India goes to any international conference or elsewhere she goes there not 
to quarrel with people but to get things done as far as possible in her own 
way. It is not always easy or possible to have one’s way in these interna- 
tional conferences and, as you see, there are all manner of groupings and 
pulls in different directions and an issue which seems quite simple is not so 
simple because the background is very difficult, but occasions may arise 
when India may be opposed to the foreign policy of any country, including 
England. 

If the new Government wanted to change the personnel of the delegation 
to the Peace Conference it could certainly have done so, but things being 
what they are at the Conference, it did not think it worthwhile in the last 
stage to make any changes. But whoever the delegates or representatives 
are and whatever their previous backgrounds may be, obviously they have 
to carry out instructions sent from here. May be in some matters they have 
no instructions because amendments come up suddenly and in large numbers, 
and it is not easy to keep pace with them. Then they have to exercise their 
discretion within the larger instructions sent to them. 

The term of office of those who represent India in various countries has 
expired or is on the point of expiring and the question of fresh appointments 
is before the Government. 

Q: Will the status of diplomatic representatives be reciprocal? 

IN: Yes. If we send an Ambassador to Washington or Nanking, they may 
also send an Ambassador to New Delhi. The Australian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has informally indicated to the Government of India that 
the Australian Government will be happy to raise the status of the Australian 
High Commissioner here to that of Minister. Naturally it means that our 
representative in Australia will also become a Minister. 

Q: Will we function at international conferences as one bloc with 
the Commonwealth countries? 

IN : I should say that we arc not going to function just as a bloc in the 
sense that we must follow whichever way tlie bloc goes. Wc shall con er 
with them. Wc shall try to get them round to our viewpoint. When o 
not succeed, wc shall differ and go our way. 

In the past the Indian delegates functioned very much like a kind of camp- 
follower of the British delegation. About 15 or 20 years ago they were 
practically appointed by the Secretary of State in consultation with the 
Government of India or vice versa. That practice has been gradually fading 
off, although it still exists. I believe it is growing more common at these 
conferences for the Indian delegates to confer occasionally with representa- 
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The positive policy that we have got to pursue in the tribal areas will also 
depend on certain external factors like Afghanistan, because naturally any- 
thing done in the Frontier affects Afghanistan, The matter is very compli- 
cated. On the one hand, the people of the Frontier, for various reasons, 
economic or other, sometimes indulge in raids, kidnapping and killing 
people and this kind of thing cannot be tolerated. On the other hand our 
approach to the question should be as friendly as possible but also as firm 
as possible. The fundamental point is that we cannot possibly go on just in 
the way we have been going on. Behind all this probably is the economic 
background. If mineral resources are available in the tribal areas — I do not 
yet know whether they exist there — ^we may develop them. We may develop 
hospitals, schools and the rest. I think that the spending of a large amount 
of money as was done in the past as some kind of bribe or hush money is 
not a good way of producing a right psychology in a people. That money, 
I would still like to go to these Frontier areas, as without it, there might be 
a crisis, but I would like it to go in for constructive efforts which will 
raise their standards, give them new employment, and other amenities. 

As regards the Advisory Council suggested for Baluchistan preliminary 
to the introduction of a fuller democratic system of administration, I would 
like to say that I do not know Baluchistan suflSciently but the three organi- 
sations I have heard and therefore suggest are the Anjuman-i-Watan, the 
Muslim League and the Jamiat-ul-Ulema. This course is suggested in view 
of the fact that it would have taken six or eight months to prepare electoral 
rolls etc. Constitutionally it will be an advisory body, but in practice we 
hope it will be much more. We cannot suddenly change the constitution. 

As for the proposed Indian delegation to the U.N.O., originally the 
Government had invited Syed Raza Ali and Pandit Hirdayanath Kunzru. 
Neither of them was able to accept. Later, Mr. Neogy was invited and he 
accepted, but in the past few days Mr. Neogy informed me that he would 
be unable to go owing to more or less domestic reasons. We have to send a 
maximum of five delegates and a fairly large number of officers, some of 
whom may be alternate delegates. So in effect we have to find possibly one 
more person as a delegate. We have got two or three persons in view. 

As regards the foreign possessions in India, I may draw your attention to 
the declaration by the Governor of French India that they will abide by 
the decision of the inhabitants of French India about their future. 

There is no difficulty about French India so far as I can see. There is at 
present a difficulty about Portuguese India, which, I regret to say, is in a 
deplorable condition at the present moment and has been so for some time 
past. Obviously this state of affairs cannot continue long in Goa. It is bad 
for Goa and bad for the people round Goa, but for the moment I am not 
aware of any Governmental action about to be taken, because obviously 
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The kernel of our policy is the ending of colonialism all over Asia or for 
that matter in Africa or elsewhere, and racial equality, or rather I should 
say, equality of opportunity for all races, no legal bar, etc., and the ending 
of domination or exploitation of one nation by another. 


Q; Will our representative in London deal with India s relations with 
England directly? 

IN; Ultimately our representative in London, whether he is called 
Ambassador or by any other designation, will deal with India s relations 
with England directly. The India Office is bound to be liquidated anyhow. 
Exactly when it will be liquidated I cannot say. 

India will follow a very friendly policy towards Nepal, Bhutan an i ' im. 
Nepal is an independent country so far as we are concerned. I m 
Nepal chooses to have some kind of closer union with India, we s la we 
come it. 


Q; Will the appointment of a Minister or Ambassador to China or 
the U.S.A. ffike place in the near future? 


IN; I should say it might well take place within the next two or three 

months or sooner. . . unnw 

I believe that the North-West Frontier Province Mmis^try did not 
anything about the recent bombing operations till a ou 
August.^^ When I took charge on September 2, m e ec 
operations had more or less concluded. For the first t rec or ‘ 

till September 6 or so, I did not hear anything about t em. ^ . j yjtai 

this bombing I was terribly worried because it qnd wc are 

matter, but as that ended we got some leisure to thin a o ‘ ^ 

thinking about it and I hope— may be early next ^ concerned i.c., 
visit to these tribal areas myself to meet the people c i ^ and 

the Governor, the tribal people and the Frontier jo^^.n some 

then come back here and in consultation with others y 

general lines of policy which could be ^' Vffar Khan and in fact 

Wc shall seek the good offices of Khan Abdul Ghaflar Kiian 

I hope to have him with me. 


About a dozen villages in southern Wazinstan we division of ihe -Mahsuds, 

September as punitive action against the Shabi K ‘ ^ their demand 

who lad, kidnapped the Political Agent and his par > i to the Mah.snds 

for a one-sixth share of the monctao’ and other bcnchts accruing 

tluough the Government of India. 
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15. A Gesture to Africa^ 


Raja Sir MaharaJ Singh has brought to me from Kenya a letter from a 
number of leaders of African associations. This letter is very interesting 
and I propose to give publicity to it in the press. In the course of this letter 
they have suggested that — 

1. scholarships be created for African students in the 
universities of India as soon as it is practically possible. 

2. that special facilities be made available for 

African students for technical, commercial and agricultural studies in 
India at the earliest convenient time. 

Africans are very backward in education and I think it would be a fine 
gesture on our part to give them some scholarships. This will indicate to 
Africa and to the world how much interested we are in the advance and 
progress of backward peoples. I hope you will consider this matter. Even 
a small gesture will be welcome. 

I might add that Raja Maharaj Singh and his colleagues in the African 
Mission strongly support this proposal. 

1. Note to Shafaat Ahmad Khan, Member for Education, 27 September 1946. 
Commonwealth Relations Department File No. 44/47-O.S.I, p. 1/notes, National 
Archives of India. Extracts. 


16. Telegram to Aung San^ 


On behalf of my colleagues in the Government of India and myself I send 
you greeting and good wishes on the formation of your Government^ which, 
we hope, will lead soon to the full independence of Burma.^ We look for- 
ward to close and friendly cooperation between Burma and India. 

1. Printed in The Hindustan Times, 29 September 1946. 

2. On 26 September 1946, Hubert Ranee announced the reorganized Executive Council 
as an Interim Government with Aung San as the Deputy Chairman and member in 
charge of Defence and External Affairs. 

3. Burma became independent on 4 January 1948. 
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although it is a small bit of India, it raises international issues. If an inter- 
national issue comes in our way we will have to deal with it, but for the 
moment we have so many big problems to deal with that an issue which 
might resolve by itself need not be raised by us as Government. 


14. To MaharaJ Singh' 


New Delhi 
27th September 1946 


My dear Maharaj Singh, 

.Thank you for forwarding to me the letter from a number of African leaders 
in Kenya,^ I have read this letter with pleasure. 

I should like representatives of the African peoples to attend the Inter- 
Asian Relations Conference which we propose to hold next spring. This 
Confbrcnce is really limited to Asia, but I suppose some Africans could 
come as observers and I am informing the Secretary of the Indian Council 
for World Affairs about this matter. 

I am sending a letter' addressed to the signatories of the African associa- 
tions. Could you kindly send it to them? 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawahnrlal Nehru 


1. Commonwealth Relations Department File No. 44/'47-O.S.I, p. Sfcotr., National 
Archives of Indb. 

2. Maharaj Sinph, in his forwarding letter of 26 September 1946, had said ih.at the vs- 
nntorics represented adNainccd Afric.an political opinion in KensTS and that their sctlofs 
was purely voluntary. 

3. See ante, section 10 (1), item 9. 
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19. To V.K. Krishna Menon^ 


New Delhi 
2 October 1946 

My dear Krishna, 

-I received your letter of the 23rd from Karachi, your two cablegrams from 
London dated September 30th and October 1st and then a sheaf of letters 
from you from London dated 26th and 27th September. I am very glad of 
the success you have had during your visit to Paris. Although you have 
not succeeded in getting any foodstuffs from Russia you have laid a good 
foundation for our future relations with the Soviet.^ I hope you will carry 
on with this work and go to Moscow as suggested. 

About the Czech Magyar matter and Trieste,^ I have taken some action 
which I hope will bear fruit so far as the attitude of our delegation is con- 
cerned. Your two cablegrams were personal ones for me, but I decided ulti- 
mately to show them to my office people. Some of them did not appreciate 
two or three of your references. This was natural enough in the circums- 
tances. All of them felt that such messages should come in cypher through 
the London High Commissioner. They are so used to cypher messages that 
anything en clair rather shocks them as unveiling the mysteries of Foreign 
Offices. I think you might well use the High Commissioner’s office for this 
purpose in future. Any special message which you wish to send me direct 
can, of course, be so sent. Such messages also inevitably reach other quarters 
because they are open. 

Your reference to the forthcoming Trade Conference is not quite clear. 
Of course we realise its importance,^ but for this preparatory stage we have 
decided to send Departmental representatives who have been dealing with 


1 . V.K. Krishna Menon Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. On 28 September 1946, Krishna Menon met Molotov in Paris and conveyed to him 
India’s request for foodgrains. They also discussed the need to establish social, cultural 
and diplomatic relations, the forthcoming Asian Relations Conference, India’s stand 
on the treatment of Indians in South Africa and the possibility of sending Soviet 
military experts for the Indian military schools. 

3. In his telegram of 28 September 1946, Krishna Menon said the Indian delegation’s 
abstention from voting on the Czech and Magyar issues and support of the Common- 
wealth amendments on the Trieste issue were “not satisfactory and inconsistent with 
our national position, aspiration and dignity.’’ He also conveyed to Nehru the 
Czech Government’s request for India’s support. 

4. Krishna Menon had emphasised the importance of sending a high level delegation to 
the forthcoming Trade Conference to be held under the auspices of the United Nations. 
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17. Sanctions against South Africa* 


I understand that the Commerce Department is dealing with the report 
that jute bags of Indian origin have reached South Africa via the U.S.A.^ 
I feel this matter must be urgently enquired into and every step taken to 
prevent its happening again. If the ser\’ices of the External Affairs Depart- 
ment are required in order to address the U.sA. Government wc shall 
gladly take the necessary steps. Could you kindly let me know what steps 
you are taking in the matter? , \ 

1. Note to C.H. Bhabha, Member for Commerce, 30 September 1946. Commonwealth 
Relations Department File No. 19-3/46-0 S.I,p. 3/notes, National Archives of India. 

2. The Hindustan Times of 28 September 1946 reported that an American ship was carr>’- 
ing 350 bales of Indian jute to Durban. 


18. The Knavesmire Cases* 


The report that the Ceylon Government is appealing for enhancement of 
sentences in the Knavesmire cases indicates that it wants to be vindictive.* 
This is a bad omen for us as well as for them. I think that wc should address 
them on this subject, quite apart from the general merits of the case, and 
tell them that wc regret to find that they arc taking up such an attitude which 
can only have unfortunate repercussions on Indian opinion. Could you 
kindly draft some kind of a letter or telegram to this effect?* 


1. Note to Secretary, Dcp.artmcnt of Commonwealth Relations. 30 September 1946. 
Department of Commonwc.il tit Relations File No. 3S-5/46-O.S.1I, p. 53.'n., National 
Archives of India. 

2. The Times af Ceylon of 15 September 1946 reported that the l.a.nd Co.m.mHiio.ner 
wanted enh.inccmcnt of sentences pavsed on Indian labourers svho refuted to quit the 
rooms occtipicvt by them at the Knasesmirc estate. 

3. Tl'ic Sri Lanka Government clarifiesl tliat no such step w.is Ci>ntcr:'*p’..i’.e,i and tlut 
the>' favoured an amicable settlement. 
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21. Telegram to L.C. Jain^ 


2. Your enclair telegram No. 43 of September 30th.^ It is not clear to me 
in what capacity you sent a message to British Prime Minister, whether on 
your own behalf or mine or that of Govt, of India. In any case while I ap- 
preciate your anxiety to take advantage of opportunity offered by personal 
contact with Members of British Parliament, I must remind you that you 
are representative in Japan of Govt, of India, and any communications to 
other Governments or persons should be made solely through Govt, of 
India. 

3. You are requested not to send telegrams on matters related to policy 
except in cypher or code. 


1. New Delhi, 6 October 1946. Ministry of External Affairs, File No. 301-F.E.A./46, 
p. 25, National Archives of India. 

L.C. Jain (b. 3901); Professor of Economics, Punjab University, 1931-45; Indian 
Government Adviser to Allied Control Commission in Japan, 1946; Political Repre- 
sentative of India in Japan, 1946-47. 

2. Jain had written about his meeting with the leader of the British parliamentary dele- 
gation. Through him he had sent a personal message of goodwill and greetings to 
Attlee. 


22. To W.L. Clayton^ 


New Delhi 
7th October 1946 


My dear Mr. Clayton, 

I had the pleasure of meeting General George A. BrownelP a few days ago 
and he brought to me your letter of September 6th. He told me of the purpose 
of his visit to India as a representative of President Truman to work out 
mutually satisfactory arrangements for bilateral air transport between our 

1. File No. 382-PS/46, p. 45 (this file is kept with the Ministry of External Affairs 
and Commonwealth Relations File No. S97-F.E.A./47), National Archives of India. 

2. George Abbott Brownell (b. 1898); served in the U.S. Army and Air Force; Personal 
Representative of the President to India and the Middle East, 1946 and Mexico, 1948; 
Consultant to the State Department, 1946-57. 
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this matter.^ It is difficult to change the delegation now. We have now asked 
Vellodi to be an observer at the Commonwealth Preliminary Conference. 
My cousin, R.K, Nehru, will lead the delegation to the Trade Conference. 

Vijayalakshmi is due to reach London on or about the 16th October and 
will probably stay two days there. 

The Jinnah business is continuing here and necessarily produces some 
uncertainty in the public mind as well as interferes with our work greatly. 
It is clear that the Viceroy, backed by the Secretary of State, is doing his 
utmost to bring the Muslim League in. Meanwhile stabbings and the like 
continue in various places. 

You can always send letters to me through the diplomatic bag from the 
London High Commissioner’s office. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 

S. The Preparatory Committee of the United Nations Economic and Social Council met 
in London on 15 October 1946 to prepare a draft charter for an international trade 
organisation. The Indian delegation was led by R.K. Nehru, Joint Secretary, Com- 
merce Department. 


20. To V.K. Krishna Menon* 


New Delhi 
3 October 1946 


My dear Krishna, 

There has been some kind of a hold-up at this end about the proposal for 
you to act as my Personal Representative in some countries of Europe. I 
am not quite clear in my mind how to deal with this matter, but I shall 
decide soon. Meanwhile you have actually been functioning as such and wc 
shall send you authority to go to Russia in continuation of your dealings 
with Molotov. Also wc have appointed you as an alternate delegate for the 
U.N.O. General Assembly. I hope you will be able to go there and develop 
contacts with the various representatives of difTerent countries. You can 
come back from New York in time for your visit to Russia at the end of 
November. This will really take up all your time for the nc.xt two months 
or more. 


1. V.K. Krhltna Menon repent, N.M.M.L. 


Yours. 

.lawaharl.al 
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Your visit here would also be helpful in considering other matters between 
Burma and India and in promoting friendship and cooperation between 
our two Governments which we value .closely. Personally, it will give me 
great pleasure to meet you again and discuss many matters of common 
interest, including the proposed Asian Conference. 


24. Greetings to China^ 


It gives me much pleasure to convey to you and, through you, to your 
Government the greetings of the Government and people of India on the 
occasion of the anniversary of the founding of the Republic of China. 

India of today greatly values the ancient ties between our countries and 
desires to strengthen them, and I take this opportunity to express the hope 
that we shall march forward together in closest friendship to lasting peace, 
prosperity and happiness. 

I. New Delhi, 9 October 1946. National Herald, 10 October 1946. This was sent to S.H. 
Sih, Secretary-in-Charge of the office of the Commissioner of China to India, on the 
occasion of the anniversary of the founding of the Republic of China on 10 October. 


25. Supplies to Afghanistan* 


I have previously addressed H.M. Commerce on this subject and pointed 
out to him that there are important political considerations, apart from 
other reasons, which make it very desirable that we should help Afghanistan 
at the present moment with such supplies of cloth, sugar and some other 
commodities as we can spare.^ Conditions in Afghanistan are. very bad, 

1. Note to C.H. Bhabha and C. Rajagopalachari, Members for Commerce andTndustry 
respectively, 9 October 1946. External Affairs Department File No. 11(34)-I A/47, 
p. 31/notes, National Archives of India. 

2. The Afghan government had said that without Indian support in supplies of essential 
commodities there would be chaos as the Soviet Union had stopped supplies to the 
northern half of Afghanistan. Afghan economic dependence on India would not result 
in political dependence as they feared it would if they took help from the Soviet Union. 
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two countries. I hope to meet him again soon and to discuss this matter 
further with him, I am very much interested in the development of air trans- 
port and General Brownell has offered to enlighten me about future lines of 
development. 

I am very grateful to you and to the Department of State for your good 
wishes. My colleagues in the Interim Government of India and I value the 
cooperation and goodwill of the United States Government very greatly. 
We appreciated therefore Mr. Acheson’s^ public declaration of good wishes 
for our Government* and your present letter has added to our satisfaction 
and gratitude. 

With all good wishes to you, 

I am, 


Sincerely yours, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

3. Dean Acheson (I893-I97I); U.S. lawyer and politician; Undersecretary’, 1945-47 and 
Secretary of State, 1949-53 in the Truman administration; author of Present at the 
Creation. 

4. On 27 August 1946, Dean Acheson, acting Secretary of State, issued a statement 
praising the British Government and the Congress for their statesmanship and con- 
veyed the best wishes of the United States in their efibrts to effect a peaceful transition 
to complete freedom. He regretted the Muslim League’s noncooperation. 


23, Telegram to Aung San^ 

New Delhi 
8 October 1946 

Our Government is anxious to withdraw Indian troops from Burma and 
elsewhere outside India.* Wc suggest consultation with you and G.O.C, in 
Burma, so that whatever steps might be taken should not upset conditions 
in Burma, and be embarrassing to your Government. Our p.ast policy h»t 
been one of gradual withdrawal, reducing present number of troops . in 
Burma to less than half by April nc.xt. Should be grateful to have your 
Government's views on this subject. Would prefer your coming here with 
your G.O.C. for consultation and decision on these matters. 

1. The Transfer pf Power p. (>^2. 

2. Indian troops were in the NVe^t -Asia, Bumta, Mal-w.a and Hong Konj:. In Barmttfc Ihs 

Indian troops includctl four Indian brigades with divjsMna! t> ' ' 

pendent Indian battalions. 
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27. Diplomatic Relations with Russia^ 


I agree.^ When Mr. Krishna Menon goes to Moscow he should be provided 
with instructions and a brief. His immediate business will be to discuss 
preliminaries in regard to the exchange of diplomatic representatives. Other 
matters should be considered later when the exchange has been effected. 
They may be informally discussed previously. In View of M. Molotov’s 
friendly letter to me and his invitation to Mr. Krishna Menon, it is desirable 
that we follow this up in the manner indicated. 

I have already mentioned this matter to my colleagues in the Cabinet. I 
shall discuss it further with them. I shall also mention it to H.E. 

1. Note to K.P.S. Menon, 10 October 1946. Ministry of External Affairs and Common- 
wealth Relations, File No. 20(4)-EUR/47, pp. 19-20/notes, National Archives of India. 

2. K.P.S. Menon, in his note of 1 0 October 1946, had suggested that Molotov’s invitation 
to Krishna Menon to visit Moscow should be accepted and an official request for the 
exchange of diplomatic missions might be made through him. 


28. To Lord Wavell^ 

New Delhi 
11 October 1946 

Dear Lord Wavell, 

I have received your letter No. 493 of the 11th October regarding the tele- 
gram I sent on the 8th October to Major-General Aung San.^ 

2. On Sunday last the Defence Member and the Coramander-in-Chief 
came to see me to discuss specially the question of Indian troops abroad. 
They were good enough to give me facts and particulars in regard to them 
and to point out the implications and the consequences of withdrawal. The 
Commander-in-Chief suggested that it would be desirable to consult 

1. The Transfer of Power, 1942-7, Vol. 8, pp. 707-708. 

2. Wavell wrote to Nehru that this telegram should not have been sent without 
consulting him and should have been addressed to the Governor of Burma who was 
constitutionally responsible, the Executive Council in Burma still being a purely 
advisory body. 
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especially in the northern provinces, and any help from us would go a long 
way to smooth our relations with Afghanistan and further friendly contacts. 
Unfortunately, there are some people who have been carrying on insidious 
propaganda to the effect that the Interim Government in India does not 
care for Afghanistan and is not prepared to help it as previous Governments 
here did. This, of course, is completely false. It is not for me to judge what 
we can spare ultimately, but I should like to emphasise the importance, 
from the political angle, of sending supplies to Afghanistan. 

I understand that any decision today cannot really be given effect to for 
four or five months, because of the inability of the Afghanistan Government 
to make suitable arrangements for transport. So, in effect, we should think 
in terms of what we can supply to them within the next four or five months. 
If we tell them this now it will have good effect and they can tell their people 
that supplies will be coming later. 

A proposal was made by the Afghanistan Government to exchange their 
cotton with yarn or cloth. I am told, how far this is true I do not know, that 
their cotton is good, of the long staple variety. 


26. Telegram to V.K. Krishna Menon' 


Your telegram No, 5895 of October 5th. Appreciate Molotov’s message.^ 
Awaiting official letter. Shall then take further steps and send you instruc- 
tions for your visit to Moscow. 

I have considered your suggestion at the end of your telegram. I feel that 
it would be preferable for you to establish unofilcial contacts first in New 
York with the representatives of other countries. Later visit them by arrange- 
ment or invitation. You will have ample opportunity in New York for 
meeting foreign representatives. Therefore feel it is preferable for you not 
visit Paris before you go to New York. 

1. External Aflairs Department to Pcthick-LawTC-ncc, 10 October 1946. File No. L'P S: 
J/10/83A, l.O.L.R., I.ondon. 

2. In his message to Nchni, Molotov expressed "readiness to dcwlop friendly relations 
ssith India nnd to exchange diplomatic and other rcp.^cscniaiis'cs.’’ As for the Rva^l aid. 
he s,aid ilut, owing to drought |in a number of impori-int agricultural district' of 
the U.S.S.R.. the Soviet Government wxrc unable to send any ccrc.'ils that year. 
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8. I am not unaware of our relations with H.M.G. But I do not understand 
how those relations come in the way of our conferring with the present 
Government of Burma on a common matter of interest to both. We shall 
naturally keep H.M.G. informed of these consultations. Whatever the 
constitutional position of Burma may be today, a reference to the most 
important member of that Government can in no way be unconstitutional 
or improper. I meant no discourtesy to the Governor of Burma and I would 
have gladly sent the telegram to him or through him. But as it was suggested 
to me that the invitation might be sent to Major-General Aung San directly, 
I accepted this suggestion. 

9. You will no doubt appreciate that any questions between India and 
Burma, or any other country, can be more easily dealt with if the first ap- 
proach is informal and often on a personal basis. OflScial approaches are 
stiff and lead to commitments at too early a stage. They involve also often 
enough red tape and delay. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


29. On the American Proposals for Direct Air Services’ 


As you are aware. General Brownell has come from the United States ac- 
companied by a special staff on a mission to arrive at an agreement with the 
Government of India in regard to American through air services. He will 
deal with your Department and discuss all the points concerned with your 
experts. I should like to point out, however, that this matter is not only a 
departmental matter but one which has a political aspect also and involves 
some questions of high policy. General Brownell came with a special letter 
from President Truman to the Viceroy. He also brought a letter for me from 
the Acting Secretary of the State Department, Washington.^ It is thus 
obvious that this matter is one in which the American Government and 

1. Note to Asaf Ali, Member for Communications, 11 October 1946. File No. 382-PS/46, 
pp. 42-43 (this file is kept with the Mim’stiy of E.A. & C.R. File No. 597-F.E.A./47), 
National Archives of India. 

2. On 6 September 1946, W.L. Clayton had proposed to work out a mutually satisfactory 
bilateral air transport agreement between the two countries. 
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Major-General Anng San and that, if he could come to Delhi with the G.O.C. 
in Burma, such discussions would be facilitated. The Defence Member 
agreed with this suggestion. Thereupon I drafted a telegram and sent it to 
the War Department. I understand that the Defence Member consulted the 
Commander-in-Chief about it and then returned it to me with one or two 
minor corrections. The telegram was then sent. 

3. I would have gladly shown you the telegram before it was sent. But as 
the original suggestion came from the Commander-in-Chief, who I take 
it is most concerned with the matter, and as it was merely an invitation to a 
discussion, I did not think that any decision of a major policy was involved, 

4. You know what our declared policy has been in regard to Indian troops 
abroad. The day after I took charge I wrote to the War Department on the 
subject and informed them that this matter would be considered by the 
Cabinet at an early date and suggested that they might prepare a note on 
this subject. I waited for the Defence Member. On his arrival he informed 
me that he had taken up the matter with the Commander-in-Chief and 
would bring it up before the Cabinet later. I did not wish to hurry him or the 
Commandcr-in-Chief and so this matter has been kept pending for the 
last three weeks. 

5. It was in this connection that the Defence Member and the Commander- 
in-Chief came to see me on Sunday last. They felt that before the matter 
was considered fully by the Cabinet the reaction of the new Government 
in Burma should be obtained and the best way of doing this was to consult 
Major-General Aung San. 

6. As this question has now come up for consideration in one of its aspects, 
it is desirable that it should be put up before the Cabinet at an early date 
and all its implications considered and a decision taken. This would involve 
not only the withdrawal of Indian troops from Burma but from other 
countries also. At the next session of the Legislative Assembly this question 
is certain to be raised by many members and the policj' of the Government 
must be clearly defined before that meeting. 

7. Some days ago I received a letter from His Highness the Aga Khan 
from Montreux, Switzerland. A copy of this letter was sent to you for your 
information as I thought it would interest you. In this letter you will no 
doubt have read the reactions of a very conscivntivc Indian politician to 
the retention of Indian troops abroad. That, I might say, is a universal 
sentiment in India and if wc arc to represent the people of India and be 
responsible to them for our actions wc must respect and give effect to that 
decision. 
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friendly relations and contacts with the United States. We are likely to have 
dealings with them in many spheres of activity, industrial, economic and 
other. Capital goods will be coming from America to India and it is likely 
that many experts will also come. All these dealings will of course be not 
for humanitarian reasons but because they are to the mutual advantage of 
both parties concerned. India at present both politically and industrially is 
in a strong bargaining position. We have to take full advantage of this 
position but at the same time to do 'so in a manner so as to retain the good- 
will of other countries. I suggest therefore that our approach to the American 
proposals should be as friendly as possible and that we shall tell them that 
we are prepared to go as far as we possibly can subject only to the protec- 
tion of our national interests which must be paramount for our Government 
just as American national interests must be paramount for the United 
States Government. We shall try our best to adjust these two approaches to 
the mutual advantage of both countries. We want the development of inter- 
national air services and should like to help in this process but we want 
also the development of our national air services which may extend to other 
countries before very long. 

5. I suggest to you therefore that the matter should be considered by the 
Cabinet when you think that the time has come for it. 


30. ToLC. Jain^ 


New Delhi 
12/14th October 1946 


Dear Dr. Jain, 

I have received your cable dated 15.9.46 and your letters dated September 
10th and 16th.^ I have also read the messages you have been sending to 
our Department here. 

I must confess that much that you have written has not appealed to me 
and I have not wholly appreciated your approach. 

1. Ministry of External Affairs, File No. 301-F.E.A./46, pp. 55-56, National Archives 
of India. 

2. Jain had asked for an independent status in Japan as well as for more staff and 
suitable accommodation. 
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more specially the State Department are taking the greatest interest. Any 
decision that we may arrive at will have to be at the highest level and it may 
be that the Cabinet will have to consider it. The Cabinet would naturally 
only consider matters of principle and policy and not the details. At what 
stage the Cabinet is to consider it, it is for you to determine. Thus it may 
be desirable for those questions of policy to be considered by the Cabinet 
at an early stage so as to give the necessary directions for future negotia- 
tions, Or, alternatively, negotiations may take place to explore all the avenues 
and before coming to final decisions certain matters might be referred to the 
Cabinet for their directions. It is obviously undesirable for the experts to 
commit themselves finally before the Cabinet is referred to. 

2. I do not know enough about the matters at issue to be able to give any 
definite opinion at this stage, although I have discussed them to some extent 
both with General Brownell and his colleagues and with some officers of 
your Department and External Affairs Department who have been con- 
cerned with this matter. Obviously we have to consider national interests 
first and not agree to anything which may impede the growth of our national 
air industry and air services which we hope will grow fast in the near future. 
At the same time we cannot take up too narrow a line which might appear 
to com.c in the way of international development. We have to strike a balance 
between the two. International development to some extent will help national 
development also in various ways. It will result in the development of feeder 
lines, it will develop air consciousness in the people, and it will also probably 
bring a great deal of tourist traffic to India. This traffic will bring money 
and will also probably bring passengers for our national airways. In the 
immediate present and the near future there appears to be no chance of 
major conflict between international aiiAvays passing through India and 
our national ainvays. But later on as our aii^vays develop there would be 
competition and it will be difficult to meet that competition unless we give 
some kind of protection to our air services. The first question that arises is 
whether any freedom given now to foreign air services, though not coming 
in our way at present, may not obstruct our progress at a later stage. Normally 
this can be provided for by some kind of a saving clause permitting us to 
change the terms of the contract after due notice, or by having a contract 
which is terminable at any time after due notice. In addition to this of course 
there should be provision for continuous mutual consultation and adjustment. 

3. In considering the development of air services the question of defence 
is an important olie, which has to be borne in mind though it docs not affect 
the situation immediately. 

4. From the political point of view it is naturally our desire to develop 
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We welcome the freedom of all parts of Asia and we look/orward to the 
cooperation of all the countries of Asia and their peoples in the cause of 
freedom and peace. 

There is a proposal to hold an Inter-Asian Relations Conference in New 
Delhi in March, 1947. We hope to have representatives from almost all the 
countries of Asia at this Conference. I trust that it will be possible for the 
Vietnam Republic also to participate in this Conference. 


32. To V.K. Krishna Menon^ 


New Delhi 
13 October 1946 


My dear Krishna, 

I think I have already written to you that I have received your bunch of 
letters describing in detail your interview with Molotov and your other 
experiences in Paris. In your cable sending me Molotov’s message you men- 
tioned that his letter was coming in the diplomatic bag. I am waiting to 
receive this and shall then take other steps. These other steps will mean our 
communicating with the British Government and telling them that we are 
asking you to accept Molotov’s invitation to go to Moscow about the end 
of November. 

As I have informed you, we are taking no other steps for the present 
about your visit to the various European countries. Apart from the question 
of time, we thought it better not to raise this issue immediately as the situa- 
tion here was rather complicated. Your going to Paris and seeing Molotov 
was a very good thing and the quick response of Molotov to our approaches 
is going to help us greatly in the future. At the same time these sudden deve- 
lopments are rather upsetting for our External Affairs Department and the 
Viceroy. They feel rather lost and do not know where all this might lead to. 
You will easily understand their reactions. Those reactions were inevitable 
and need not ultimately influence our course of action much. But there is 
some advantage in taking things step by step and not altogether. The next 
natural step following from your visit to Molotov is your visit to Moscow. In 
between the U.N.O. fits in and gives you an opportunity to meet representa- 
tives of various countries. You may even fix up with them future possible 
visits, but it is better that nothing definite should be done without reference to 
us and no commitments should be made. Quite apart from the difference in 
outlook between the British and us, you will remember that Foreign Offices 

1. V.K. Krishna Menon Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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At your request^ we agreed to appoint you as Political Representative^ 
in addition to your duties as Economic Adviser. We had no intention other- 
wise of appointing a Political Representative at this stage. As soon as this 
was done you raised another question of separation of the two offices. 
Now in your letter you make a number of other suggestions for the ex- 
pansion of your staff and even propose names for Commercial and Military 
Advisers and Public Relations Officer and Secretaries and a Military Aide. 
All this seems to me to indicate an approach to this problem which is very 
different from ours. We have no intention of setting up this complicated 
apparatus of representation and it seems rather odd to me that ivithout 
finding out our intentions you even propose names for posts which do not 
exist. 

Another thing which struck us as very strange was your sending a message 
through some British missionaries to the British Prime Minister. Such 
messages are not sent by our representatives. They deal with us and not 
with foreign countries directly. 

All this leads us to think that there is some misconception in your mind 
as to the kind of work you should do there. This whole subject will be 
examined here and instructions will be sent to you later. Meanwhile will 
you please confine yourself to the specific work you are in charge of? 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

3. On 5 September, Jain cabled that General MacArthur had suggested to him that it 
would be most advantageous if India had a separate liaison mission in Japan and 
would welcome Jain’s appointment as the head of such a mission, 

4. Jain was appointed Political Representative of India in Japan on 9 September 1946. 


31. Message to Ho Chi Minh’ 


It would have been a great pleasure to me to meet the Head of the Vietnam 
Republic and to convey personally to you the greetings and good wishes of 
India for your people. 

1. Printed in The Hindu, 13 October 1946. The mess.igc svas con\Tycd by M.S. Ancy, 
Indian reprcscnlativ'c in Ceylon, on 10 October 1946 to Ho Qii Minh at Kandy, 

HoCl)i Minh (IS90-1969); led the freedom struggle in Indo-Oiina during the Second 
World War and Ixscamc President of the Democratic Rerublic of Vietnam in 1945; 
tthcr the Armistice Agreement in July 1954 asrumed Premiership also but 
relinquished it in September 1955; IVesidcnt. 1960-69. 
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coming in as a result of an agreement with us but otherwise indicates con- 
flict later on. 

The talks I have had with Jinnah and the letters^ he has written make it 
clearer than ever that it is frightfully difficult to work with him in any field. 
Apart from major questions of policy, even in a hundred small matters he 
can delay and hold up things. All this is not a pleasant prospect. 

I suggest to you that in future you should, as far as possible, send your 
reports, short or long, through official channels in cypher or by diplomatic 
bag. Anything very special that you wish to send to me privately may be 
sent otherwise. But generally speaking these should be additions to the 
major reports. 

You will, of course, have talks with Vijayalakshmi and K.P.S. Menon. 
K.P.S, will tell you what has been happening here in the office and how we 
intend proceeding with the matter later. 

I want to make it clear that I have complete faith in you and I am quite 
sure that whatever step you will take will be taken after full consideration 
and with a view not to create any difficulties. So far as I am concerned that 
is all right. But other people, who do not know you well, have also to be 
taken into consideration and hence I have suggested to you that you might 
bear these people also in mind. Yesterday Amrit Kaur forwarded a letter to 
me from some English woman in England, whom I do not know but who 
apparently is well-known to Gandhiji. She had written to him that she and 
others were a little concerned at your appointment as a Personal Represen- 
tative of mine to tour about various European countries. She said that there 
could be no doubt about your ability and sincerity but you had not got on 
well with many people and sometimes irritated them. This, of course, has no 
particular significance. I mention it so that you may know the various 
influences that are at work. 

In America you will be busy with the U.N.O. I should like you to culti- 
vate the people who are going from here on the delegation. They are a mixed 
crowd. You will also be busy with meeting representatives both from Europe 
and Asia as well as America. Don’t forget the Inter-Asian Relations 
Conference. 

Then there is the Herald matter.'* About this Feroze is writing to you 
separately. I am so full of other work that I cannot pay any attention to the 
Herald except occasionally to join in the talk. Yesterday we had a little 
conference with Srinivasan of The Hindu, Shiva Rao, Deshbandhu Gupta of 
Delhi and some others. Srinivasan is prepared to help us all along the line 
and we hope to get on well together. I am inclined to think that we must 
decide to come to Delhi even though this might mean stopping the Lucknow 

3. See ante, sebtion 3 (II), items 19, 20 and 24. 

4. Arrangements had to be made to publish a Delhi edition of the National Herald. 
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are always afraid of commitments and the diplomatic way is to avoid definite- 
ness and indulge in vague generalities. That is not the way that I approve 
of. Yet sudden commitments frighten those who are used to older methods. 
In addition to this you must remember that we have to carry our own people 
with us and they have to be brought up to think of the question in all its 
aspects by some gradual course taken step by step. Otherwise even their 
minds become apprehensive. 

A reference in your long report about Paris to your asking Molotov about 
the possibility of sending military experts completely upset our Department.'^ 
The comment they made was that this kind of thing may commit ourselves 
and queer the pitch for the future ambassador whom we may send. The 
Russians may suggest sending a military mission to India and then we will 
find it hard to accept or refuse. This report of yours was evidently meant for 
me only. But it was such a good report that I decided to put it on the official 
file, well realising that some parts of it would not go down easily with our 
departmental officials. Your other long report discussing personalities has 
been kept by me and not put on the file. I have shown it, however, to K.P.S. 
Menon. 

There is a conviction among our departmental people that the Russians 
arc terribly hard-headed, do not commit themselves but get others to commit 
themselves. Probably this is true not only for the Russians but for many 
others who work in the diplomatic field. We arc likely to do the same when 
we have the chance. Meanwhile I decided to proceed a little slowly and 
there was no need for immediate hurry. 

The situation here is a changing one and the tension bctw’cen us and the 
Viceroy has increased. The next few days arc likely to sec some develop- 
ments in regard to the Muslim League. Jinnah has not come to an agreement 
with us and yet oddly enough the Muslim League is almost certain to come 
into the Interim Government. They feel that they cannot be left out in the 
wilderness any longer. Having not agreed to come in by the front door, 
they want to creep in by the back door. We cannot slop them from doing 
this because our position still is that we shall give them five scats if they 
want to take them. In a sense it is better for them to come in without any 
other commitments by us. But, of course, this probably means an attempt 
sometimes to noncooperate from within. I fear we shall have this trouble 
and the Viceroy will certainly take advantage of it. It is true that wc have 
insisted and the Viceroy also, at our instance, has told Jinnah that there 
must be teamwork in the Cabinet. But the mere fact that the League is not 


2. Moiotov told Kmhnn Mcnon on 2S September 1946 th.it bctw'ccn tv-o friendly cv'cn- 
tries no .nwist.ince should tic Kirred and if India desired nulitar>‘ experts .''or her m:!.'- 
t.ir>' schools of the future the Soviet Government would be able to mnle su:taMe 
arranpentents without .any conditions. 
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the Frontier is an extraordinarily intricate and difficult one and is partly 
connected with our relations with Afghanistan. It . is quite possible that 
mischievous persons might create trouble there and even small beginnings 
have a tendency to grow. 

So far as Afghanistan is concerned I have had very friendly talks with 
some of their Ministers visiting Delhi and we are giving them every assistance 
in the shape of cloth and other commodities.’ I might mention to you, 
however, that the Government of Iraq has taken up a very objectionable 
attitude towards us. In fact they have gone so far as to suggest that they 
would not accept a Consul appointed by us. This has been done privately 
and unofficially by the present Prime Minister who is apparently an admirer 
of Jinnah. It is likely, however, that the Prime Minister will not remain in 
his office for long.® We are allowing the matter to remain there for the 
moment and not taking any steps. At present there are two Iraqi Consuls 
in India.® 

The proposal for us to send a goodwill mission to the Middle East 
headed by Maulana Azad is stilt in the air. We referred the matter to the 
British Government and they are taking a mighty long time over it. They 
say that they are consulting the Governments concerned. It is quite likely 
that they wilt do so in a wrong manner. I think it would be worthwhile for 
Vijayalakshrai, K.P.S. and you to tackle the Middle East delegates on this 
question and send us their reactions directly. If possible you might suggest 
to them to communicate with their Governments so that the official reaction 
also be made known to us. Of course, if any kind of invitations come from 
the Middle East countries, they will be very welcome. I am particularly 
interested in Egypt and Syria, that is the Arab countries, Iran also, though 
the situation there is a difficult one, and perhaps it might be desirable to 
omit Iran from the itinerary. Iraq would have to be omitted unless there is a 
definite change in the outlook of the Iraqi Government. 

I am showing this letter to Vijayalakshmi and asking her to show it to 
K.P.S. Menon. No one else need see it. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 


7. The Afghan Vice-Minister Mohammed Mian Khan and the Afghan Consul General 
in India, Ghulam Mohammed Khan, had met Nehru in October 1946 to discuss tlie 
cloth shortage in Afghanistan. 

8. Arshad-al-Umari was Prime Minister of Iraq from June to November 1946. 

9. Saiyid AbduIia-i-Bakr was Consul-General at Bombay and Saiyid Munir Rashid was 
the Vice-Consul at Karachi. 
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edition. Delhi is the right centre. How we should proceed about this matter 
is another thing. I hope that you and Raghunandan Saran, who I take it is 
also in the U.S.A., will find out what machinerj' etc., are available and let us 
know by cable. Meanwhile we are taking steps about land and housing in 
Delhi. We are engaging a competent press engineer (a refugee Austrian Jew).^ 

We shall be receiving almost daily messages from our U.N.O. delegation. 
It is always possible for you to add some semi-personal message to me, or 
to send this separately. K.P.S. will tell you how to proceed about this matter. 

About the Herald, finances are of course a big thing and it is no longer 
good enough to think in small terms. It will not be too easy to get much 
money. However, we hope to raise about Rs. 500,000 in the course of the 
next two, three months or more. 

I do not know what you have done about The New York Herald Tribune 
Forum.® I think you might consult Vijayalakshmi and K.P.S. Menon and 
others about this matter. I do not myself sec any harm in your participating 
in it, but still instinctively I do not like the idea that you should do so at 
the present juncture. Both in your capacity as a delegate to the U.N.O. 
and your other diplomatic missions, it does not quite fit in for you to indulge 
in controversy on the public stage in the United States. This controversy is 
bound to centre round the Muslim League’s attitude and Pakistan, I have 
advised all our delegates to avoid, so far as they can, being entangled in such 
an argument in the United States. They must function as India’s delegates, 
speaking for the whole of India, and not as party delegates attacking another 
party. Still it will be difficult altogether to avoid references to this question 
especially when you are asked about tliem. They can be privately dealt with 
at any time. Publicly all of you will have to rely on your own tact and dis- 
cretion. You cannot refuse to reply and you cannot enter into a long 
argument. 

I understand that the Herald Tribune people have invited Begum Shah 
Nawaz and Ispahan! on behalf of the Muslim League. For this matter the 
India Office and the Viceroy here have gone quite out of their way to provide 
facilities for these two persons to go to the United States. That, of course, 
is in keeping with their general attitude of support to the Muslim League. 

I am going to the Frontier Province and the tribal areas on the 16th for 
a week. This visit of mine has given rise to a lot of consternation and cverj' 
effort is being made to Stop me from going. On behalf of the Muslim League 
and tiicir adherents in the Frontier all manner of threats have been held out. 
All this has, of course, made me more decided about it. Yet the question of 


5. Link 15 knmvn of this person except ihnt his n.imc wn5 Tau«Jp. Hr I’-orted r.i ihr 
Kaiionat llcrctd oflicc only for a short while. 

6. H:e AVk' York lltfraU! Tribune sponsored .1 forunr to di'-ra^s Inuian atT.tiri. Thr 
Consress was represeated by Vijay.j!.ni.5htiu Par.di! .and Krtsh.n.t Ntenon. 
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ing Dr. Rauf to this post. Dr. Rauf himself was not at all anxious to go back 
to Burma and it was only on my persuasion that he has agreed. He left Burma 
for good some years ago and settled down in Allahabad, fte is at present 
one of the possibilities for a judgeship in Allahabad. For him to leave this 
chance and uproot himself again was not an easy matter, but he has agreed 
to do so and I hope that within two or at the most three weeks he will be 
able to go. 

While there is an obvious disadvantage in sending a person to Burma who 
was previously associated with Burmese affairs, there are very considerable 
advantages in choosing Dr. Rauf. I have known him for ten years and have a 
very high opinion of him. Others who have known him also think likewise. 
Naturally he has decided views in regard to our relations with Burma. I 
prefer that to sending a person with a blank mind who would take many 
months even to know the bare facts of the situation. The point is whether 
Dr. Rauf’s views are the right views or not. I am not so much concerned 
with those views coinciding with those of any particular group of Indians in 
Burma or not. 

Naturally I would like the Indian community in Burma to support our 
policy. I should like our representatives to consult them and to cooperate 
with them, but I think it should be clearly understood that our policy in 
regard to Burma is not going to be decided except at the highest level in 
India. We want to protect the interests of Indians in Burma, to safeguard 
the interests and honour of India there, and to do everything in our power to 
help our countrymen there. But it often happens that our people abroad, or 
some of them, take up too narrow an attitude and think far too much of 
their immediate interests. In doing so they forget larger issues at stake. We 
have to take the longer view and cannot be diverted from it even though 
some of our countrymen in Burma think otherwise. 

Unfortunately it so happens that Indian communities abroad are often 
split up into many groups which find it difficult to cooperate with one an- 
other. No one can expect an absolute unanimity of opinion in such circum- 
stances but we are entitled to expect Indians in foreign countries to put up 
some kind of a joint front in regard to vital issues. Also we are entitled to 
expect them to fit in with the national policy in that respect. 

To my thinking Dr. Rauf will be able to represent our nationaT policy 
ably. He is not a party man in the usual sense of the word. He is a scholar, 
unused to active politics, with a deep knowledge of Burma and the present 
Burmese leaders. He was generally liked in Burma when he was there. He is 
particularly friendly with Aung San. He is just the type of man who would 
normally be chosen for a responsible diplomatic post. I am not sure how 
long he will be able to remain in Burma because he may be wanted for other 
work in some other place. For the moment we may think of him as staying 
in Burma for a year at least. 
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33, Telegram to Tibetan Government^ 


New Delhi 
16 October 1946 

My colleagues and I am most grateful for your kind message.^ We look 
forward with confidence to the continuance and strengthening of the close 
and cordial relations which have existed between our two countries since 
ancient times. 

1. External Affairs Department File No. l(39)-NEF/46, Serial No. 3, National Archives 
of India. 

2. In its telegram of 12 October 1946 to Nehru, the Tibetan Government sent its 
congratulations on the formation of the Interim Government. 


34. To Y.D. Gundevia' 


Peshawar (on tour) 
20tli October 1946 

My dear Gundevia,^ 

I am dictating this letter in Peshawar but it will be sent to you on my return 
to Delhi. I have been here three days now touring about in the tribal areas 
and expect to return to Delhi after another two or three days. I am likely to 
be very much pressed for time on my return and so I am taking advantage 
of a little leisure here to send an answer to your letter of the 5th October. 

I read this letter with great interest. It gives a very good account of events 
in Rangoon during some critical days. It has helped me to understand some- 
what the background of news. I shall not, however, discuss these various 
events but rather deal with the future. 

Some days ago I saw a telegram from you in which you said that a report 
had reached you that Dr. Abdul Rauf was likely to be appointed our Re- 
presentative in Rangoon. You pointed out that the appointment of a person 
previously connected with Burma might have certain disadvantages. I know 
that well enough, but it is true, as you must know now, that we arc appoint- 


1. Ministr>' of Externa! Affairs anil Commonwealth Relations, File No. 2-2,M7/0.S. II, 
pp, 1 6-2 1 /corr.. Nation.al Archives of India, 

2. (b. 190S); joined Indian Civil Service, 1931; Secrc{.ar>' to Indian Representative n 
Burma. 1945-47; Ambassador to Swiizcrhnd. 1953-54;Deputy High Co.mmiisioncr in 
Great Britain, !95-'-57; High Commissioner in Sri I-anka, 1957-tO and I9S7-69; 
Forei.e.n Secretary-, 1964-65; Secrctiry to IVesident, 1955-67, 
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they should have all the privileges accorded to the nationals of a friendly 
country and no more. They cannot have it both ways. 

Whether Indians choose to become Burmese nationals or not, they must 
give the fullest support to the Burmese national movement and the cause of 
Burmese independence.^ They cannot make this subject to any conditions in 
regard to their position or treatment. Any such attempt would be a bad 
bargain. Indians have every right to look to India as their homeland, to take 
pride in India and to help, in so far as they can, the cause of India. But how- 
ever much they may do so, it is their bounden duty as residents of Burma to 
espouse the cause of Burma and to help it to the utmost of their ability. 
Otherwise they will remain isolated communities of foreigners cut off from 
the living currents of Burmese national life and disliked by the Burmese 
people. I am glad that Indians in Burma joined hands in the recent strikes 
in Burma.'* I do not know the merits of these strikes and I cannot pass any 
judgement upon them, but it was a wise and far-seeing move to fall in line 
with Burmese sentiment and Burmese activities at this critical juncture. 

It is not for Indians to ally themselves as a group with any political party 
in Burma. Nevertheless it is desirable for them to be as cooperative as 
possible with Aung San, both because of his dominating position in Burma 
and his leanings towards India.^ You have yourself pointed out in your 
letter how Aung San has been copying in some measure what we have done 
in India. That itself is a favourable sign from our point of view. His letters 
and messages to me have also been friendly. He is greatly interested in the 
Inter-Asian Relations Conference we are convening early next year. He has 
large views, which are unusual among Burmese leaders. His outlook is 
definitely advanced, politically and economically. So from every point of 
view we should develop close relations with him. 

That again does not mean- that we should not remain friendly with other 
Burmese leaders. But if a choice has to be made we should incline towards 
Aung San. 

Some days ago I sent you a telegram to be communicated to Aung San. 
This was in regard to the; retention of Indian troops in Burma and I invited 
Aung San and the G.O.C. in Burma to come to India to discuss the matter. 
I do not know if he will be able to come soon or not. Perhaps it is difficult 
for him to come soon. But I do hope that he will be able to accept our invi- 

3. In his letter dated 5 October 1946, Gundevia had written that a “very largo number” 
of Indians living in Burma had participated in a procession taken out by the 
A.F.P.F.L. on 29 September. 

4. Gundevia had written that Indians had joined the police strike on 23 September, 
called by the Joint Services Organisation of Burma to protest against the rising cost 
of living. 

5. Addressing a mass meeting on 29 September, Aung San had appealed to “all those 
who called Burma their home" to support him. 
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What should be our policy in Burma? We should be perfectly clear about 
this matter. We need not consider this in any detail but the broad lines should 
be laid down. Negatively that is not going to be a polic}' of claiming any 
special privileges for Indians, particularly for Indian vested interests. In the 
past a great deal of injury has been done to India’s relations with Burma by 
the insistence of Indian business and other interests for privileged treatment. 
These interests claimed from England special protection in Burma. That was 
a foolish and impolitic claim even from the point of view of the narrowest 
self-interest, because in the last analysis England could not protect those 
interests, but as a matter of fact the British had no desire to do so and they 
exploited this opportunity for promoting ill will between India and Burma. 
It must be made perfectly clear that w'c arc not going to appeal anyhow to 
British authority to protect any of our interests in Burma or elsewhere 
abroad. We can only protect them in two ways, with the goodwill of the 
Burmese people and their leaders, or with our own strength, or w'ith both. 
We cannot have that goodwill if we claim something that gives us a privileged 
position over them. No Burmese party or group will agree to it, and we arc 
not going to compel them, even if we had the strength to do so, to agree to 
terms which they thoroughly dislike. Any attempt to coerce them w'il! in all 
likelihood not succeed and in any event it would be completely opposed to 
our wider policies. 

It must always be remembered that Burma and Ceylon occupy a ver>' 
special place in regard to India. We may adopt a tough policy in regard to 
other foreign countries, but we may not do so in regard to Burma and 
Ceylon because we do not wish to alienate them. Tlicy arc not completely 
foreign to us, though in many ways they differ, specially Burma. Our policy 
must be based therefore on w'inning them over even though many irritating 
developments may take place in the present as in the case of Ceylon. 

Fortunately the position in Burma is much better, so far as Indians arc 
concerned, than in Ceylon. In Aung San, the dominating personality in 
Burmese politics, we have a person who is friendly towards India and who 
wants to develop closer contacts. Not to take advantage of this favourable 
position will be extreme folly. 

Our policy therefore must be definitely based on doing cverj-thing in our 
power to make the Burmese people our friends. Tliis is not only desirable 
from the long distance point of view but also from the narrower point of 
view of immediate Indian interests. I would be prepared to go some distance 
in sacrificing some immediate advantage if thereby we bring Burma and the 
Burmese people nearer to us. 

It is clear that in the future Indians in Burma will have to choose between 
Burmese nationality and Indian nationality. If some choose the former, 
they arc welcome to it, and they should gel the normal privileges of Burmese 
nationals. If they choose to remain Indian nationals, as many no doubt will, 
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possible for your office to prepare some kind of a periodical review of 
Burmese affairs which might be suitable for publication in the press in India, 
Naturally this would not be such an intimate thing as your letters. It would 
be written specially for the purpose of publication and would have to be 
rather objective. I shall also try to see if some Indian newspapers could send 
correspondents to Rangoon. 

Our general policy, though one, will have to advance along two parallel 
lines: closer association between the Government of India and the Govern- 
ment of Burma, and closer association between the people of India and the 
people of Burma. The former is relatively easy. The latter requires thinking 
about and activity on many fronts. 

Indians abroad seldom succeed in building up an association representing 
all Indians or all groups. They have an unfortunate tendency to split up in 
groups. We should help, privately and unofficially, and sometimes even 
officially, in building up an organization which might be said to represent all 
Indians, It should have a strong cultural side, a library, reading rooms with 
plenty of Indian newspapers and periodicals, a kind of club house, etc. 
This would be a kind of information centre of Indian activities which should 
be of great help to Indians. The Burmese should be welcome there also. 

From all accounts you have done very good work in Burma and carried 
on during a difficult period with considerable success. I am very glad to leam 
this. I hope that when Dr. Rauf goes there, the joint efforts of you two will 
be of great advantage to India and Burma alike and their relations with one 
another. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


35. To I.R. SoeKarno^ 


India has a very great deal of interest and sympathy in the Indonesian 
struggle for freedom. 

Our mutual cooperation is essential for our future safety and progress. 

Under the new Interim Government, India will have wider play and greater 
opportunities of cooperation with others. 

I hope this will result in more intimate contacts with you and your 
Government. 

India is anxious to translate her goodwill for Indonesia into something 
more effective. 

1. From The Hindu, 25 October 1946. Full text is not available. 
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tation some time or other. The mere fact of his coming here and discussing 
our common problems will be a good thing. I should myself like to go to 
Burma for a few days to meet him and others, but I fear I cannot find the 
time. 

What the future of Indian troops in Burma is going to be, I cannot say at 
present, except this that we shall try our best to withdraw them from there 
as elsewhere abroad, as rapidly as possible. Meanwhile we arc entirely 
opposed to the use of Indian troops in any way which is not approved of by 
the present Burmese Government. If the possibility of any such use arises, 
you will please inform us immediately. You can make this position quite 
clear to Aung San whenever opportunity offers itself. 

Further you can make clear to Aung San and his Government that the 
Government of India desire no special safeguards or privileges which may be 
contrary' to Burmese interests for our people in Burma. We have gladly 
noted the statements made by prominent Burmese leaders that Indians in 
Burma will receive the same general treatment as the Burmese people. Wc 
do not propose to intervene unless we are convinced that injustice is being 
done to Indians. Even so, it will be our desire to settle the matter amicably as 
between the two Governments, In no event are we going to seek a privileged 
position harmful to Burmese interests. 

To Indians in Burma we would say that we shall help them in every way 
to ensure that they enjoy political or commercial privileges such as they arc 
entitled to. But wc cannot support them if they demand any special privileges 
which come in the way of Burmese interests or development. Wc expect 
them to live and act in Burma in cooperation with the Burmese people and 
to advance the cause of Burmese freedom. Wc would not like them to behave 
in a manner which wilt widen the gulf between them and the Burmese, nor 
do wc want to encourage the habit of asking the Government of India for 
the protection of special rights or safeguards in such matters as separate 
electorates or reserved scats for Indians. While wc cannot give a final opinion 
unless wc sec the full picture of any scheme, wc want to make it clear that 
wc arc opposed to these on principle and because in effect any such device 
will be injurious to Indian interests. Separate electorates and reservations 
have failed in India and it has been made clear that they do not protect a 
minority. They merely isolate it. The position will be much worse in Burma 
if we make any such demand. Wc w'ill not get it. What wc will get instead is 
just the ill will of the Burmese people. 

It would be desirable for us to encourage contacts with Burma other than 
merely commercial contacts which can more or less look after themselves. 

I think it would be a good thing if wc made exchanges of students and 
professors between Burmese and Indian universities, also some development 
of news services between the two countries. So far as I know th.cre arc no 
good correspondents of Indian ncwsp.apcrs in Btimta. I wonder if it will he 
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document for any length of time. There is nothing confidential about it and 
the public, within India and East Africa, are entitled to have it. Our subse- 
quent policy would thus be partly based on public reactions to the report. 
The first step to be taken is to send copies of the report to H.M.G. and the 
East African Governments. After some interval, say 2 or 3 weeks, it should 
be published. In the event of a demand in the Assembly for earlier publica- 
tion this should be acceded to. 

There appears to be no necessity for placing this matter immediately before 
the Cabinet, Our previous views have only been strengthened and confirmed 
by the report. The report should be sent to all Members of the Cabinet and 
to H.E. Somewhat later when we hear from H.M.G. or if any further 
development takes place, this may be placed before the Cabinet. 

The draft telegram is detailed enough. The reference to ‘Confidential’ 
(regarding the report) should be removed from it. Our final demand should 
also be stronger. We must ask for withdrawal of the bills^ and point out that 
Indian opinion will inevitably consider H.M.G. responsible for the policy 
embedded in the bills. As a result the relations of India with H.M.G. will be 
gravely affected. If the bills cannot be withdrawn immediately they must at 
least be postponed and the necessity for the measures fully enquired into. 
The report before us shows that there is no such necessity. 

3. The office had suggested that only a postponement of the bills be sought. 


38. indo-Ausiralian Relations^ 


I welcome the Australian industrial delegates.^ I am sure India is destined 
to play an important role in the future trade relations between the two 
countries. 

As for the all Asian Conference to be held next year, besides invitations 
to the Asiatic countries, invitations have been sent to Australia and New 
Zealand to attend the Conference as observers or in any other capacity 
they may prefer. 

I hope that the Australian delegation will not only investigate the future 
trade possibilities between the two countries but also make friends in this 
country. 

1. Speech at New Delhi, 27 October 1946. From The HSndu, 28 October 1946. 

2. The. Australian trade nussion toured India from 24 October to 14 December 1946 at 
the invitation of the Indian Government. 
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36. Scholarships io Students from Indonesia.^ 


We have been exchanging students from China. This was a verj' good step to 
promote closer relations with China. I suggest that we might do the same 
thing with Indonesia; or perhaps it would not be quite correct to say the 
same thing as probably there are no facilities for the education of Indian 
students in Indonesia at present. To begin with, therefore, all we can do is to 
offer scholarships to some Indonesian students to study in Indian univer- 
sities. I would strongly urge upon you to take some steps in this direction and 
to announce that a number of Indonesian students would be given such 
scholarships. Later on when facilities are available in Java some of our 
students should go there. I understand that Dr. Sultan Shahrir, Prime 
Minister of the Indonesian Republic, would greatly welcome some such step 
on our behalf. This will be in a sense an informal recognition of the Indo- 
nesian Republican Government^ and would lead to further contacts. 

2. I suggest to you, therefore, that the Education Department might make 
some such announcement stating further that selection of students would be 
left to some authority constituted in this behalf by the Indonesian Republican 
Government. 

1. Note to Shafaat Ahmed Khan, 25 October 1946, Ministry of External Affairs, File 
No, 18-F,E.A./46. p. I, National Archives of India. 

2. The Republican Government was formed in Indonesia on 17 August 1945. 


37. Immigration Restrictions in East Africa^ 


The Maharaj Singh delegation’s report is exhaustive and good.^ It should 
certainly be given publicity in India. The Central Assembly would be entitled 
to sec it. I do not understand why it should be treated as a confidential 

1. Note to A.V. Pai, 26 October 1946. Commonwealth Relations Department File 
No. 24-1S/46-O.S. I, pp. 8*9/notcs, National Archives of India. 

2. Tlic report submitted on 13 October 1946 by the ofiicial dclc.cation led by M.aharai 
Singh to East Africa to examine the proposed restrictions on immigration into Kcn)^. 
Uganch, Tanganyika and 2kanrib.ir concluded that the bills would in practice adversely 
affect Indian immig.ration much more than that of Europeans, and that the provr'.tons 
of tlie bills were c-xtrcmdy stringent and would c.ncroach on the liberty and scomty 
of Individuals. 
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For a number of reasons I have been greatly interested in Arab affairs. 
Your book will give me a greater understanding of them. I am sure that 
there must be a great deal of mutual understanding and cooperation between 
India and the Arab countries. 

With all good wishes to you. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


41. An Official Approach to the Soviet Union' 


I agree with much that Mr. Weightman has written.^ It is desirable to make 
an official approach to the U.S.S.R. now after the non-official approach 
which Mr. Krishna Menon made in Paris. I feel however that this official 
approach should be a continuation of the previous meeting and what trans- 
pired there, A new man would, be out of touch with that and there may be 
difficulties. Given this Krishna Menon it appears has been in touch with 
the Russian Charge d’affaires in London regarding the visit in November. 
It would be unfortunate and rather unbecoming to drop him from this at 
this stage. But quite apart from questions of amour-propre, I think it would 
be advantageous for the two Menons to be associated in this undertaking. 
The question of procedure may be a little awkward but need not trouble us, 
K.P.S. Menon will bring all the training and diplomatic experience and 
Krishna Menon, though he has not had that official training, is a man of 
extraordinary ability and wide experience in foreign affairs. 

I agree that Krishna Menon might be appointed our special representative 
in Europe charged with the task of initiating semi-official approaches to 
selected European countries on the issue of the exchange of representation 
at levels to be determined later. He may also discuss food, cultural and like 
matters, I would personally prefer him to work in an honorary capacity but 
this is not important. Anyhow he will have to be given a small staff or some 
assistants. 

1. Note, 1 November 1946. Ministry of External Affairs and Commonwealth Relations, 
File No, 20(4)-EUR/47, pp. 27-28/notes, National Archives of India. 

2. In his note of 30 October 1946 Weightman had suggested, as a follow-up action on 
receipt of Molotov’s letter showing interest in exchange of diplomatic representatives, 
sending K.P.S. Menon to Moscow to discuss technical details. He was against sending 
Krishna Menon on a joint mission to Moscow and instead suggested his appointment 
as official representative in Europe with the task of initiating semi-official approaches 
to selected countries for the exchange of diplomatic representatives. 
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39. Withdrawal of Indian Troops from Indonesia' 


The present position is that Indian troops will be withdrawn from Indonesia^ 
at the latest by the end of November. I believe some delay has occurred 
partly owing to shipping difficulties, transport etc. But there is no doubt that 
this decision that has been made is being carried out, and by the end of 
November we hope it will be complete. 

The Honourable Member will appreciate that the kind of assurance’ he 
asks from me is not very easy to give; but I will give him an assurance that so 
far as this Government is concerned, we are not going to tolerate any delays 
or any subterfuges in the way of getting our troops back from Indonesia. 

1. Reply to Sardar Mangal Singh’s motion on the ‘‘failure of the GovemmenI of India 
to arrange the withdrawal of Indian troops from Indonesia” in the Legislative 
Assembly on 28 October 1946. Legislative Assembly Debates, Official Report, Vol. VII, 
1946, 28 October 1946 - 11 November 1946. p. 103. 

2. British and Indian troops landed in Java in the winter of 1945-46 with the aim of 
disarming Japanese forces and liberating Allied prisoners of war and civilian internees. 
On 28 February 1946, Auchinlcck announced that the withdrawal of Indian troops 
would commence on 1 March 1946. 

3. Abdul Rahman Siddiqui sought an assurance that in case the Netherlands Govern- 
ment were unable to dispatch their own soldiers there would be no delay beyond the 
30th November in withdrawing Indian troops from Indonesia. 


40. To Edward Afiyah' 


New Delhi 
October 31, 1946 


Dear Mr Atiyah,^ 

Thank you for your letter of I6th September and your book. It rs difficult for 
me now to find much time for reading books, but a slight indisposition 
confined me to bed and I took to your autobiography.' Both the subject and 
the manner of writing interested me greatly. It is one of the few books that I 
must read through and I am grateful to you for having sent it. 

1. J.N. Collcciion. . 

2. Edward Selim Atiyah (1903-1964); Ixbancsc writer; lecturer in history. Gordon 
Mcmori.al College, Khartoum. 1926-27; Public Relations Officer, Sudan Government. 
1927-45; Secrctao', Arab Offioe. London. 1945-50; Press Adviser. Iraq Em.-asvy. 
London, 1956-5S. 

■ 3. An Arab Tells His Story (1946). 
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(2) Our desire to protect and develop Indian air services and not to 
commit ourselves to anything which may come in the way in future of 
such development. 

As a result of protracted negotiations between our representatives and 
those of the U.S., a large measure of agreement has been arrived at and the 
area of dispute has been narrowed down. In paragraph 29 of the report four 
disputed points still outstanding are mentioned."* In effect these can be 
reduced to two as (a) and (b) go together and (d) has practically been agreed 
to by our representatives. The two disputed points are: 

(i) the proposed Article IX of the Agreement together with a clarification 
of the principles in Article IV, and 

(ii) the reservation of Fifth Freedom traffic* between India and Burma 
and India and Ceylon. 

Article IX,® as proposed by the U.S. representatives, has been accepted 
conditionally by our representatives subject to clarification of Article IV. 
Thus all that remains for us is to consider this clarification. It is obviously 
desirable to have precision about such matters so as to avoid any future 
misunderstanding. The Indian draft is clearer and more precise and, there- 
fore, preferable. I think we should accept Article IX as proposed by the U.S. 
and generally agree with the Indian draft for Article IV leaving it to our 
representatives to vary the draft if they consider this is necessary with a 
view to agreement. 

For the purpose of air traffic we are entitled to consider .Burma and Ceylon 
as within the Indian sphere. I think the suggested compromise agreement 
by which traffic would be booked exclusively by Indian air lines and that 
they would be given the option of carrying it themselves if they can or of 
loading it into American air lines, was a suitable compromise. It appears 
that this was not later accepted by Washington. I think that we must adhere 
to some kind of a reservation of Fifth Freedom rights in this traffic. Our 
representatives may be given freedom to explore other avenues of compro- 


4. The differeace concerned the wording of Article IV, which said that, in order to main- 
tain equilibrium between the capacity of the air services and the requirements of the 
public, the capacity to be operated by each airline across the territory of the other 
party would be subject to mutual agreement, and ArUcIe IX regarding the reser- 
vation of traflSc between India and Burma and India and Ceylon, and the number 
of routes. 

5. This was the right of either an Indian or U.S. airline to pick up and set down traffic 
between two coimtries other than India or U.S.A. 

6. It read ffiat each contracting party reserved the right to withhold, revoke or impose 
appropriate conditions. 
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I agree also that we should not try to spread out too much to begin with. 
Paris would be indicated for our embassy or legation. The only other that 
might be important is Prague. 

I suggest therefore that Mr. Krishna Menon should be appointed our 
representative for the special purpose named above and for a temporary 
period— preferably in an honourary capacity. Further that he and Mr. K.P.S. 
Menon be appointed to go together to Moscow after the U.N. General 
Assembly. They are both in New York now and so is M. Molotov and the 
dates of the visit can be arranged easily. 

This matter should be expedited so that full instructions can be sent soon. 


42. Air Traffic between the United States and fndia^ 


I have read the report^ presented by our representatives. I think it is an 
excellent report, exhaustive and clear. The various viewpoints have been 
brought out and the various implications discussed. 

The present approach to the Government of India has been made at the 
highest level and General Brownell has come as the representative of the 
President of the U.S.A. It has been made quite clear that the U.S. Govern- 
ment is taking considerable interest in the outcome of our negotiations. 
As has been pointed out in the report, pressure was sought to be brought 
upon us in various ways previously by the U.S.^ We resisted that pressure 
in the past and any undue pressure must be resisted now also. Nevertheless, 
we have to take into consideration the political aspect of the matter and 
avoid doing anything which would lead us into unnecessary conflict with the 
U.S. or create ill will between the two countries. 

Tlic two main considerations that have to be borne in mind are: — 

(1) Our desire to help in the development of international air services, 
not only for international reasons but for national reasons also because 
they lead indirectly to the development of national air services. 

1. Notes written to Eric Coates on 31 October nnd 4 November 1946 on the negotbiions 
rcg.irding the civil aviation agreement between U.S.A. nnd India. Ministr>’ ofEttcm.il 
Affairs, Pile No. 486-FEA/46, pp. 67-72, National Archives of Indh. 

2. Tlic report presen'ted on 22 October 1946 dc.alt with the general background, different 
types of air operations, regulation of capacity, terminal points, traffic rates and routes. 

3. Die Americans .attempted to retain in their possession certain radio c<jai,'’ment they 
had installed on Indian airfields during the war nnd to retain possession a.nd control 
over certain key airfields like Karaclu. 
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agreement with us which will affect their other agreements. A variety of 
agreements with incompatible clauses may well interfere with the develop- 
ment of international air traffic. There is some force in Mr. Brownell’s argu- 
ment and we should try not to put in anything in our agreement which may 
conflict with other agreements. Nevertheless, we cannot accept anything 
which is going to injure our future development. I think we have arrived at 
a stage when careful drafting might get over the difficulty. Our representa- 
tives have succeeded to a great extent in gaining their objectives. I hope they 
will succeed in regard to the remaining two points also without doing injury 
to what is called the fundamental point of United States International 
aviation policy. In the development of our air lines in future American 
goodwill and assistance are likely to go a long way and it is worthwhile 
gaining them if we have not got to pay too heavy a price. 

Since writing the above note I have had a talk with Sir Eric Coates® who 
has informed me of the latest developments. It appears that our draft in 
regard to the principles governing ‘capacity’ has been sent to the United 
States Government for their approval. The present position, therefore, is 
that the United States Government might agree to our interpretation of 
‘capacity’ while on the other point, that is, the resolution on Fifth Freedom 
rights in Burma and Ceylon, they are wholly unable to agree. It appears to 
me from general opinion on our side that the former question, that is one 
relating to ‘capacity’, is the more important of the two as, in a sense, it covers 
traffic to Burma and Ceylon also. In regard to the Fifth Freedom rights in 
Burma and Ceylon the American contention has some strength because if 
contiguous countries are in its way then these principles can be applied by 
other countries to its neighbours. I think, therefore, that if we can get an 
agreement in regard to principles governing ‘capacity’, we should not break 
on the issue of Burma and Ceylon. 

2. I have consulted most of my colleagues in the Cabinet and they are also 
of this opinion that even in the event of there being no immediate agreement 
in regard to the ‘capacity’ question, we should not press the Burma and 
Ceylon issue so as to make the United States Government consider the 
‘capacity’ question by itself without any other complicating matters. I am 
quite sure that there will be an agreement if we proceed in this manner, and 
that this agreement will be on the whole advantageous to India as well as 
to international aviation. 


9. Leader of the Indian delegation. 
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mise provided that the rights of Indian air lines going to Ceylon and Burma 

are sufficiently protected. 

Generally speaking, I agree with the report and the recoraniMdations 
made. At the same time I am anxious that a friendly settlement should be 
arrived at with the U.S. in regard to this matter. Not only for political reasons 
but in order to encourage air services in India, it is desirable to have sue 
an agreement. We have to consider Indian interests only in this connection 
and not other possible interests in the future. It is 

more there would be hardly any Indian air line operating between India 

and Europe, though possibly they might operate to China and EgyP^- So 

that in the near future there is not likely to be much 

American air services and the Indian air services and 

of the American services will undoubtedly give a fillip to the development 

of Indian air services within India and neighbouring countries. 

It seems to me that the possibility of some Board of 
been sufficiently explored. There is a referen^ to an ® H 

Picao ’ In every such agreement it is always desirable to have a “O > 

fo whic^a reLnce ca^n be made in case of dispute or ---P;“ 
Whether the Picao is appropriate or not I do not kno\ . ^hich should not 
should not come in the way of precision in the Ld^^^ 

have vague clauses which can be interprete in ^ ' reference to 

the agreement as precise as possible, we mig s i chance made 

possiWe arbitration case of a disputed interpretafon or any change made 

on one side which is not agreeable to the ot er. c p:r,h 

For my par, I attach -- j^rn^oVeVhe" Th; 

tas -ered by Article ,X - 

do no? think it should be difficult to have a elar.fieaUon of Article 

suggested on our behalf. . p m 

We have come so near to agreement that it would be a great pity f. 

on some relatively minor issue. . , , r. o„r/v,vm/.nt more 

Since writing the above I have consulta- 

carefully and I find that Articles X and P provisions 

tion and some kind of arbitration. I should imagine that these p 

are enough for our purpose. n^n-'nl Brow- 

I have also received since writing above a let ‘ ^ 

nell* dated October 31st. It is evident tha the f in their 

States representatives is the inclusion of any clause or langu. .. 


7. Provisional International Civil Avhtion Orr-'inimtion. 

8. Leader of U.S. delegation. 
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we do not give up any vital principle and have to pull together. In this grave 
crisis that we are passing through in India we have to be careful not to add 
to the disruptive tendencies. Foreign affairs, highly important and vital as 
they are, ultimately depend upon the internal situation in the country. This 
internal situation demands cohesion and a certain caution. We cannot 
always do what we want to do for in an attempt to do so we may arrive at 
contrary results. One thing is clear— that in our foreign policy we must not 
be bound by British policy and we should avoid being influenced too much 
by them. At the same time we should not obviously break with them, though 
of course on any particular issue we have every right to break if we feel 
that way. Generally speaking we have to be on friendly terms with both 
Russia and America. 


44. On Krishna Menon’s Press Message^ 


I did not like this press message.^ It is always difficult to know who is 
responsible. Sometimes a private conversation is blazoned forth. Anyway 
I propose to write to Krishna Menon about it. 

1. Note to H. Weiglitman, 15 November 1946. Ministry of External Affairs and Com- 
monwealth Relations, File No. 20(4)-EUR/47, pp. 29-30/notes, National Archives of 
India. 

2. Weightraan had drawn Nehru’s attention to Krishna Menon’s announcement in the 
American press about his tour and suggested that a slight rebuke be sent to him and 
he be told not to commit himself to any publicity regarding official matters without 
Government’s specific assent. 


45. To V.K. Krishna Menon^ 


New Delhi 
17 November 1946 


My dear Krishna, 

I haven’t written to you for some time. I sent a long letter, however, to my 
sister two or three days ago which I asked her to share with you. 

1. J.N. Collection. 
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43. To Vijayalakshmi Pandit^ 


14 November 1946 

As you well know, our general attitude is to avoid entanglements with 
groups, and the two main groups in the world today are well known. On 
the one side it may well be argued that a partiality on our part towards 
Russia will irritate the U.S.A. and its satellites. On the other hand there is 
always the danger of our becoming ourselves satellites of the Anglo-American 
group, which indeed we had been in a large measure during the past. We 
have to steer a middle course not merely because of expediency but also 
because we consider it the right course. Personally I think that in this world 
tug-of-war there is on the whole more reason on the side of Russia, not 
always of course. If Russia helps us and speaks for us, it is right for us to 
express our gratitude and our friendliness. Not to do so for fear of offending 
America or England or of losing some votes would be to become totally 
ineffective and untrue to ourselves. Only those are respected, as individuals 
or as nations, who have the strength to speak frankly whatever they have in 
their minds and not be afraid all the time of the results of frankness. Yet 
obviously too much frankness may break up the best of friendships and one 
has to draw the line somewhere. These are just vague thoughts I am putting 
forward before you. The decision always will have to be made by you or by 
others on the spot. I do not want you^ or our delegation to become camp- 
followers of the Russian group; still less do I want you to hover around the 
British Commonwealth group. 

I was very glad to read your reference to Goa in the U.N. General 
Assembly.^ We have appointed Rashid Ali Baig as Consul there because 
we attach importance to the developing situation there. He has taken charge. 
It was my intention to write separately to Krishna and K.P.S. But I 
written to you at very great length and I have no more time left. 1 1 iin ' 
you had better share this letter with both of them. It is desirable that they 
should know how my mind is working and what our difficulties here arc. 
All of us, whether here or abroad, have our particular viewpoints an cc 
strongly about them. We arc conditioned by our own experiences an our 
convictions. Nevertheless we have to adjust ourselves to each other provj c 


1 . 


As printed in The Indian Nationah'st Movement I8SS’I9I7, Select Dicumc, 
(Undon, 1979), pp. 204-205, edited by B.N. Pandey. 

Vijnj'alakslimi Piindif was the head of the Indi.m dclcpauon to i c i 
Gcncrat Assembly. . . 

On 8 Nowmber 1946, Vyay.nl.tkshmi Pandit, opposinp the apphc-itum H ‘ ‘ - • 

for admission to the United Nations, had said ih.at dvil liberties »n /oa Li 

severety curtailed and people opposing the authorities there "ere o .i.n ..v- , 

martial nnd awarded inhuman sentences. 
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ing countries would be attached to these Embassies for the time being. We 
haven’t got enough men to go round. 

6. About Russia you have already gone far informally with Molotov. 
The next step has to be a formal approach on behalf of the Government of 
India. It is proposed that this should be made by an official, and it is sug- 
gested that K.P.S. Menon might do it on our behalf. Naturally K.P.S. 
Menon should be introduced to Molotov from this point of view, and it 
should be explained that this step is being taken so that an official approach 
might now be made to expedite matters. 

7. I was anxious that you should yourself go to Russia at this stage, but 
there are a great many difficulties here which I cannot easily explain in this 
letter. The Muslim League, of course, is out to create trouble. Even others 
think that in existing circumstances we should not fight on this issue both 
the League and the permanent services and the Viceroy. To some extent the 
repeated references in newspapers of your functioning as my Personal Envoy 
have irritated a number of people. It has been said that this kind of publicity 
was not desirable and does not fit in with a diplomatic envoy. 

8. I hope you will appreciate our difficulties at this end and accept the 
arrangement I have suggested above. The matter will probably be considered 
in Cabinet very soon, and I shall communicate the decisions by telegram to 
you. These decisions should be carried out in the best possible way so that 
no doubt or controversy arises in public. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 


46. To K.P.S. Menon^ 


New Delhi 
17 November 1946 


My dear K.P.S., 

Thank you for your letter. Three days ago I wrote a long letter to my sister 
and asked her to show it to you. That will have given you some idea of our 
position here and of our various difficulties. Also I indicated some possible 

1. J.N. Collection. 
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2. Although you are far away, you will realise the extraordinarily difficult 
conditions we have to face in India at present. Almost every part of India 
is in a state of acute tension and this bursts out in wholesale murder in many 
places. Life is very cheap and the effect on the general population can well 
be imagined. We can, of course, trace the causes for all this, but for the 
moment this actual situation confronts us and, situated as we are, we cannot 
easily deal with it. Of course the Viceroy and the British element in the 
services strengthen their position because of all this and we are proportion- 
ately weakened. 


3. Apart from this, there is a continual crisis in the Interim Government 
ever since the Muslim League came in. The approaching date of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly promises to bring this crisis to a head. The Viceroy and 
others have been functioning more and more openly as if they were allied 
with the Muslim League. It is now their intention to postpone the Consti- 
tuent Assembly meeting for some months. Indeed there is no suitable date 
for it if it is postponed from December till April next as the Budget session 
of the Assembly will meet from 20th January to the end of March. Apiirt 
from the undesirability of this postponement, it is just truckling to the 
Muslim League. The League came into the Interim Government on t c 
express understanding, so we were told, that they were accepting the long- 
term plan of the Cabinet Delegation. Now it is said that because jhey have 
not so far accepted this plan, therefore the Constituent Assembly s ou 
be postponed. There is going to be trouble about this. The fact t lat t e 
Congress is going to be held next week means that we cannot allow matters 
to slide. 


4. These are two major issues. There are many other con icts going on. 
It seems clear that so far as the Viceroy and his lot are concern^ here, ic> 
are bent on giving us as much trouble as possible. Whether t e oNernmen 
in England will check them or not I do not know'. Obvious y we cann 
tolerate this kind of thing going on, and so anything may happen. 


5. Having given full consideration to the existing situation an ^ 

various difficulties in our way, I have come to the cone 

course for us to follow' about your work is what I have ^ ^ 

my letter to my sister, i.c., that we might appoint you ofiicia ° 

the Government of India for the purpose of exploring possi u i lu , 

matic representation in a number of European countries. 

W'ould be informal as it was in the case of Molotov. After jour rep , • 

approaches will be made. To begin with, it would not nrlncinal 

open a Legation in every capital, but it would bo better to rViHiho'ir- 

Legation or Embassy, say, in Paris and possibly at Pragiu. 
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47. To Madame Chlang^ 


I am grateful to you and the Generalissimo for your message of greeting 
and good wishes? In the midst of all our problems here, we think often of 
you and of China and look forward to the day when both China and India 
having overcome their present difficulties will rapidly advance in friendship 
and cooperation with each other as free and democratic nations. All good 
wishes to you and to the Generalissimo. 

1 . Printed in the National Herald, 1 8 November 1946. 

2. “Generalissimo and I send you our heartiest greetings on your birthday. We hope 
and pray that you will enjoy continued good health and long life and that success will 
crown your unremitting efforts in working for the welfare of the Indian people. This 
sentiment also represents, I am certain, that of the whole Chinese nation”. 


48. To Lord WavelP 


New Delhi 
20 November 1946 

Dear Lord Wavell, 

You spoke to me about the proposal to send K.P.S. Menon to Moscow and 
Krishna Menon to some countries in Europe to explore possibilities of 
further contacts.^ You told me that this matter had been taken out of to- 
day’s Cabinet agenda, and suggested that I might discuss it with Mr. Liaquat 
Ali Khan.^ 

2, The delay might come in the way of our arrangements, and I hope that 
the matter will be disposed of as soon as possible. At the present moment 
all the parties concerned are attending the General Assembly of the United 
Nations in New York, and it will be easy to fix up programmes and future 
arrangements with them. If this is not done soon then there will be consider- 
able delay. As a matter of fact, informal conversations have been going on 
for some time and any gap now will be misunderstood. 

1. J.N. Collection. 

2. In an interview with Nehru on 19 November 1946, Wavell questioned the wisdom of 
sending Krishna Menon on a tour of European countries without discussing the 
matter with the Muslim League. 

3. Later, in his letter of 25 November 1946, Wavell agreed to include this matter on the 
agenda for the next Cabinet meeting but thought that for the working of any coalition 
ministry it was useful to hold informal discussions of controversial subjects. 
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steps we might take about Europe and Russia, The matter will come up 
before the Cabinet in two or three days’ time, probably before you get this 
letter, and I shall communicate to you the decisions. Our present intention 
is to. ask Krishna Menon to visit European countries on behalf of the 
Government of India, and to ask you to go officially to Russia to discuss 
details about the exchange of diplomatic representatives.^ This must now 
be done on the official level. It will be desirable to explain all these to Molo- 
tov in New York. Krishna Menon and my sister should do this and you 
might have a preliminary talk with Molotov there. 


2. I appreciate what you say about our not irritating the American bloc 
and losing their votes because of our exuberant attitude towards Russia. 
Exuberance anyhow is misplaced in such matters and we have to keep c ear 
of entanglements. Nevertheless I do believe that only a strong and straig 
forward attitude pays in the long run. We are in the best of argaming 
positions and there is absolutely no reason why we should weaken or p ay 
second fiddle to anybody. It may be that we may lose a few votes or isp ease 
some people. But in the long run and even in the short run respect .or is 
will grow. I am more anxious to make the world feel that we have 
of our own than to gain a seat in any committee or council. o no 
to function on the sufferance of anybody. If any nation or group o na 
wants to be tough with us, well we can be tough with them a so. 
while their toughness may keep us out of a council, I nnd 

will have more far-reaching results for them. We play for ig s a 
I do not mind losing the first round or two. 


. I am very glad that our delegation has, on the whole, s own 
ough and has put our case strongly without fear or 
oubt that this has displeased many people, but it is a ou ™ 
hat they have to deal with a new India which will no o c 
•racticcs. 


4. You might show this letter to my sister. 


With all good wishes to you, 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


It was announced on 1 D(x:cmbcr 1946 that as special rcrr«ea- 

K.P.S. Menon. Agcnt-Gcncral and Amb.assador de^pna ^ nr«ncen5cn» prelinii- 

tativc to visit Moscow and discus with the Soviet Gosxrnmcnt arranj^ 
nary to the c.xch.angc of diplonxatic representatives. 
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question of providing posts for individuals, but of having an effective and 
uniform policy. Unless we know definitely what the policy approved of by 
the Muslim League is in regard to these matters, we cannot take the nsk ot 
upsetting the general policy we intend to pursue or of creating other 

difficulties. 


8. At the present moment the policy which the Muslim League has pro- 
claimed is that it does not propose to work as a team or in the spirit of a 
coalition even. Two of its prominent members are at the present moment 
delivering mischievous and harmful speeches in America. They are con- 
demning our Government as well as our delegation at the U.N.O. These 
two members were given every facility to go to America at the instance, I 
am told, of India Office, and special priorities were given to them for the 
purpose. It seems to me obvious that there can be no joint working if there 
is no spirit to have such cooperation and when the objectives aimed at differ 
completely. Pakistan is not a subject which should enter our foreign policy 
whatever its merits or demerits might be. And yet it is the Pakistan issue 
that is raised by representatives of Muslim League everywhere. They don t 
appear to be interested in anything else. No Government can appoint people 
to important positions unless they represent a general policy. 


9. I trust that the proposal to send our representatives to Moscow and 
some European capitals will be considered soon by the Cabinet. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


49. Contact with Overseas Indians^ 


In order to establish a close contact between India and her nationals ab oad 
it is proposed to send Indian representatives to various colonies, especially 
where they are in a large number. It is possible we may send roving com- 
missions to inquire about their condition and ask them to submit their 
reports after examining them from different aspects. 

"^e other agency to be contacted is the Foreign Department of A.I.C.C., 
which would render all possible help to the overseas Indians, in certain cases 
more than official agencies. 

1. to a delegation of overseas Indians at Meerut on 24 November 1946. From 
National Herald, 25 November 1946. 
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3. The proposal is not at present to appoint any individual to a particular 
post. It is only to ask Krishna Menon, who is eminently suited for this kind 
of work, to visit certain European countries and informally discuss diplo- 
matic or other contacts with India, He is to make no commitments but to 
report to us at the end of about two months. It was my intention to ask him 
to visit Moscow also in continuation of his talks with Molotov. This would 
have been the proper thing to do. All this was to have been on the inforaial 
plane and no commitments were to be made. On further consideration, 
however, I thought it better to put the Moscow talks on a formal official 
plane, and, therefore, decided that K.P.S. Menon, one of our senior officers 
in the External Affairs Department, should go to Moscow on his way back 
to India. If it is preferred, it is easily possible to ask Krishna Menon to 
include Moscow in his itinerary. 


4. All this being of an exploratory character and naturally following from 
recent contacts is hardly a matter for Cabinet decision. Neycrt e ess 
thought ii desirable for the Cabinet to be informed and to give its approva 
to these steps. Later, of course, the whole matter would come up, w en i 
is ripe for decision, before the Cabinet. 

5. I feel that any delay on our part at this stage would prove embarrassing 
to us and might create other difficulties. Hence my desire to expe i e 
question. 


6, As for the Muslim League Members being consu te , i 

practice to consult the Members of the Government at ^ . . 

to all the matters that come up before us. In accordance wi ' ^ 

this question of Krishna Menon and K.P.S, Menon visi ing a 

places was placed by me before my colleagues r'rnvemmcnt 

Unfortunately, as you know, the Muslim League Mem ° 

do not choose to attend our informal meetings. Because o i 

take part in these consultations. This is not very cou specific 

from any point of view. I can’t seek them out to consu jntran- 

issucs. This would be a wrong procedure and an encourage 

sigcnce. Normally I would gladly consult them, but i cy 

not my fault. 

7. I do not know how any communal question could take 

did, there must be opportunities of consultation c , polic>’, 

advantage of them. In foreign policy, even more ^ ^ jg not a 

it is essential to have a certain uniform outlook an 


Nehru reiterated this view in 
section 3(11), item 46. 


his letter to Wasell dated 


21 Nos'cmhcr 19-16. Sec c.e.v. 
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ou might remember that I also mentioned to you two other appoint- 
ments which we were then considering. One of these was for Malaga and 
the other for Ceylon The Secretary of the Commonwealth Relations Depart- 
men had suggested to me Mr. Subbarayan’s name for Malaya and Mr 

Z -■= -EgesHonTand a “ed 

^ “ persons named were agreeable to undertake this res 

pons,b,I.^ I aa. if he has Reived any flnalSS yef 


2. R.N. Banerjee. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


52. Two Tasks Ahead^ 


methods. Unfortunately we have bad . Ta”* f to violent 

“tally. We are not soL to ‘X X violence in India re- 

violence and we move around in a ‘ 

1 have come her? jiffAt. circle. 

histoiy. I am glad to be here becau^sTl^v®^*' ^timan 

wanted to meet for a long time. I am otU I 

bnef one, for I must be back in India f he a very 

I wish I could spend more Lf ^ Constituent Assembly, 
and British friends. Perhaps some tiLeM^^r 

vi^t but at the present time my m “d i ^ ^°"Ser 

and I want to be there to cany L my work W 

arh- cooperate for bie task'n an attempt on the 

achievement of the independence of Ind t "ot only the 

■• undo,, 3 .cremhcr 
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In any event, arrangements should be made for frequent and full exchange 
of information between India and her children abroad. There should be 
information centres in all colonies and settlements of Indians abroad where 
newspapers and periodicals from India should be available. In the same way 
in India there should be such centres which could supply full information 
about Indians overseas. 


50. Withdrawal of Troops from Japan^ 


I do not see any objections to this withdrawal of British troops from Japan.^ 
Indeed we should withdraw our troops from Japan also. They are not 
needed now. 

1. Note wriUen on 28 November 1946, Ministry of External Affairs, File No. 325*FEA/46, 
pp. 1-2/corr., National Archives of India. 

2. The British Government wanted to know the views of the Government of India on 
their proposal to withdraw about 3500 men of the British brigade group from Japan 
because of their manpower difficulty but assured that they still wished “to maintain as 
far as possible the Commonwealth character of the force.” 


51. To Lord WavelP 

New Delhi 
29th November 1946 


Dear Lord Wavell, 

I have just received your letter of the 28th November regarding the appoint- 
ment of our Ambassador at Washington. I had mentioned this matter to 
you .n the course of a recent interview. I had previously discussed it with the 
Foreign Secretary, Mr. Weightman. I then spoke to Mr. Asaf Ali about it 
ond mentioned it to you. Thereupon I asked the Foreign Secretary to take 
ncccssaiy steps in the matter and I believe he has communicated witli H.M.G. 
We arc awaiting their reply. 

1. J.N. Collection. 
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You might remember that I also mentioned to you two other appoint- 
ments which we were then considering. One of these was for Malaya and 
the other for Ceylon, The Secretary of the Commonwealth Relations Depart- 
ment^ had suggested to me Mr. Subbarayan’s name for Malaya and Mr. 
N, Raghavan’s name for Ceylon. I approved of his suggestions and asked 
him to find out if the persons named were agreeable to undertake this res- 
ponsibility. I am not quite sure if he has received any final replies yet. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


2. R.N. Banerjee. 


52. Two Tasks Ahead^ 


Indians must themselves resolve whatever problems they have to face and 
their methods and approach should be peaceful and cooperative even though 
they may differ among themselves. We should approach our work in a 
spirit of cooperation and forbearance and avoid all incitements to violent 
methods. Unfortunately we have had a good deal of violence in India re- 
cently. We are not going to solve any problem that way. Violence breeds 
violence and we move around in a vicious circle, 

I have come here after eight years — eight very fateful years in human 
history. I am glad to be here because I have many friends in Britain whom I 
wanted to meet for a long time. I am only sorry that my visit must be a very 
brief one, for I must be back in India for the Constituent Assembly. 

I wish I could spend more time in England in order to meet both Indian 
and British friends. Perhaps some time later I might be able to pay a longer 
visit but at the present time my mind is occupied with the events in India 
and I want to be there to carry on my work. We have to face a difficult situ- 
ation not only in India but everywhere. This requires an attempt on the 
part of all of us to cooperate for big tasks ahead which include not only the 
achievement of the independence of India but also social changes in order 
to raise the standard of living of the masses and remove the many burdens 
they sufier from. 

1. Interview to Fraser Wighton, Reuter’s political correspondent, London, 3 December 
1946, From The Hindu, 4 December 1946. 
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These two objects must be common to all Indians, however much they 
may differ about other matters. It is, therefore, of great importance that 
they should' all face their work in a spirit of cooperation and forbearance 
avoiding all incitements to violent methods. 

I am happy to learn that the Joint Committee of the United Nations 
General Assembly has passed by a majority a resolution which means 
complete vindication of the cause of Indians in South Africa. This justifies 
our confidence in the United Nations. I would like to express my gratitude 
particularly to the nations which espoused India’s cause and made its suc- 
cess possible. In particular I am grateful to France, Mexico, Egypt, the 
U.S.S.R., Ukraine and Poland. This decision affects not only India but the 
world, for it means that a majority of world opinion, as represented in the 
United Nations, has set its face against discrimination on grounds of race 
or colour. 

This is a vital decision, which, if acted upon in future, will remove one of 
>he major causes of international conflict. 


53. To G.S. Bajpai^ 


London 
5 December 1946 

My dear Bajpai, 

I have been wanting to write to you for a long time, but could not do so. 
' ^ a continuous rush in India or elsewhere. 


■ know that we have chosen Asaf Ali as our Ambassador for 
sshington.^ I suppose he will be going there some time in January. We are 
‘inxious to have public men as our Ambassadors as far as possible, more 
especially in regard to our first appointments. I hope you do not think that 
's IS in any way a slight on you, I have not agreed with much you have 
ih ''t P^st,^ as indeed I do not agree with what might be considered 
c I.C.S. outlook on anything. I definitely think that every effort will have 
p be made to get rid of this I.C.S. outlook in India in so far as our Indian 
arc concerned. The British civilians will, of course, have to go. 


L N.M.M.L. 

3 Pr ambassador to the U.S.A. on 6 December 1946. 

*0 J946 Bajpai had been Agcnt-Gcncral for India in the U.S.A. In tliat 
jjjj, responsible for assisting British propaganda against the Congress in 
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I feel, however, that you as well as many others, though not all, have not 
only ability but are quite capable of adapting yourself to the new India that 
is taking shape. This new India will lack, above everything, trained human 
material to begin with. 

3. I am quite sure that we shall require your services for important and 
responsible work, where and how I do not know just at present. As you 
must know, we are passing through difficult times in India and the future is 
rather vague and uncertain. In these circumstances it is not easy to make 
plans too far ahead. Still plans have to be made and will be made. 

4. I was thinking that it might be desirable, if you agree to it, for you to 
continue at Washington as Asaf All’s second in command. I suppose this 
would mean the post of Counsellor though I am not fully acquainted with 
the hierarchy. If a Minister’s position is higher than that of a Counsellor, 
then you could occupy that. There is not much in a name. The point is that 
I should like you to be there for some time at least to be next to Asaf Ali 
in the Embassy. You are fully acquainted with American conditions and 
ways as well as with the technique of the work and you could be of great 
help to Asaf Ali who will be new to the task. This arrangement could conti- 
nue till some new arrangement is made for you.'* It would be a pity for you 
to do nothing at all just waiting for things to happen. I am writing this on 
my own personal initiative as the idea struck me the other day. I have not 
put this to my Department yet. 

5. I am returning to India on the 7th morning reaching Delhi on the 8th 
evening. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


4. Bajpai had been charge d’affaires in the Indian embassy in Washington since Novem- 
ber 1946. Later he was recalled and posted as Officer on Special Duty in the Foreign 
Office. In June 1947, he was appointed Secretary-General. 


54. To K.P.S. Menon^ 


London 
5 December 1946 


My dear K.P.S., 

I wanted to write to you a rather long letter. But I fear .this is impossible now. 


1. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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These two objects must be common to all Indians, however much they 
may differ about other matters. It is, therefore, of great importance that 
they should' all face their work in a spirit of cooperation and forbearance 
avoiding all incitements to violent methods. 

I am happy to learn that the Joint Committee of the United Nations 
General Assembly has passed by a majority a resolution which means 
complete vindication of the cause of Indians in South Africa. This justifies 
our confidence in the United Nations. I would like to express my gratitude 
particularly to the nations which espoused India’s cause and made its suc- 
cess possible. In particular I am grateful to France, Mexico, Egypt, the 
U.S.S.R., Ukraine and Poland. This decision affects not only India but the 
world, for it means that a majority of world opinion, as represented in the 
United Nations, has set its face against discrimination on grounds of race 
or colour. 

This is a vital decision, which, if acted upon in future, will remove one of 
ihe major causes of international conflict. 


53. To G.S. BaJpaP 

London 
5 December 1946 

My dear Bajpai, 

I have been wanting to write to you for a long time, but could not o so. 
Life has been a continuous rush in India or elsewhere. 

2. You know that we have chosen Asaf Ali as our Ambassad^ for 
Washington.^ I suppose he will be going there some time in Januaty. 6 are 
anxious to have public men as our Ambassadors as far as 
especially in regard to our first appointments. I hope you do not t m 
this is in any way a slight on you. I have not agreed with muc ^ 

done in the past,^ as indeed I do not agree with what might be consi e 
the I.C.S. outlook on anything. I definitely think that every e or 
to be made to get rid of this I.C.S. outlook in India in so far as our 
civilians are concerned. The British civilians will, of course, have o g . 


LN. Papers, N.M.M.L. 

O A _ ^ 


*• rapers, rs.M.M.L. . 

2. AsafAliwasappointedambassadortotheU.S.A. on6 Decern r ' „ . jn that 

3. From 1941 to 1946 Bajpai had been Agent-General for ^/congress in 

capacity he was responsible for assisting British propaganda aga 

the United States. 
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by US later. But we hope that it will be based on friendship and co- 
operation with the Soviet Union. I mention all this because Russians have 
grown up very suspicious of all approaches and we have, therefore, to be 
extra cautious. 

4. I received your second letter in Delhi just before my departure. Thank 
you for it. Will you please tell the secretaries of our U.N.O. delegation that 
I shall expect a full and detailed report of the activities of our delegation 
from them? This should include not only an account of the work of the 
delegation as a whole but some account of the work of each member of the 
delegation in his respective field. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


55. To Georges Bidault^ 


The 10th December 1946 


Excellency, 

I have the honour to address this note to you by the hand of Mr. V.K. 
foishna Menon, who has been deputed by the Government of India as their 
special Representative to visit Your Excellency. The Government of India 
‘NT informal and exploratory conversations regarding the 

possi 1 ity of opening direct diplomatic relations between India and France. 
arlvJ hope that the opening of such relations will be of material 

that ° countries, and that Your Excellency will agree in principle 
date ^ representatives should be exchanged at the earliest possible 


will nrpQpnt ^ridia request you to receive Mr. Krishna Menon who 

Thev tniQt tK ^ ^ greetings of the Government and people of India, 
two Governrn t conversations, it will be possible for our 

by an earlv pyoe/ ° ™ principle on strengthening their mutual ties 

Accem ^ diplomatic missions. 

ency, the assurances of my most distinguished consideration. 


Jawaharlal Nen: 

Nlinistry of Extfsmai 

P. 18/corr., National A^ch^v^ Relations, File No. I-EUR/' 

Affairs of France. Similar 1 *tf ^"^ia. Bidault was at this time Minister for Exten 
Netherlands, SwitzerlanH n Foreign Ministers of Belgium, t 

witzerland, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Norway and Sweden. 
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My very brief visit to England has been terribly full and I am just rushing 
back to India. 

2. Our U.N.O. delegation was our first venture on a somewhat different 
plane from those previously. I am very much interested in examining the 
success and failures of this venture for guidance in the future. In some, ways 
the delegation has done well. But in some other ways it has shown up our ^ 
numerous deficiencies. My sister has written to me fairly fully on t e su jec 
and I propose to discuss it further with her on her rethm to ^ ® / 

pointed out many failings of this delegation both as a * 

viduals. Krishna Menon has given me his viewpoint'^ shou aye i 
have a full talk with you also and to get your impressions an ' 

We must function in such conferences and elsewhere 
a definite policy of our own. There should, of course, e.comp e 
work. This seems to have been lacking and our policies too . 

confused, and there is a tendency to adapt ourselves to t is or 
policy initiated by others. To some extent this is inevita e, ^ 
not be allowed to go far and we shall certainly have a very definite pol y 

of our own in future. 

3. You know that you have been asked to go to T^number of 

back to India and Krishna Menon has been aske o i pandit to 
European capitals. About your Moscow visit I have as e ' 
meet Molotov and explain to him that you are going _ Krishna 

the various technical matters that have to he discussed nw. after 
Menon’s informal talks, should be considered on an o ^ U g 
plane. Naturally your business will be to fix 

details and technicalities about the exchange of p considered and 

their residence etc. Larger questions of policy wi ^ fairly 

decided by us in India. It is my intention to visi jg agreeable 

early next year if I can manage it and if the Russian o While 

to this proposal. I have asked Mrs. Pandit to men ion -t,ould like you 

you will not enter into discussions of policy with o o 
to make him realise that our approach is a very nen . Office. As you 
pendent one not depending in any way on the ^ Pnccian Foreign Office 
well know, there is not much love lost between ^ ® nolicy is coming 

and the British Foreign Office. Indeed Mr. Bevin s I •would not 

in for a good deal of criticism in Labour circles in n months, 

be surprised if a change takes place in this nolicy or the old meth- 

Anyway we are certainly not parties to British foreign determined 

ods of the British Forei^ Office. What our policy should be wiU 

2. Ernest Bevin, Foreign Secretary in the I.abour Govemme t, 
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different methods, though there must be mucli in common between them. 
Mr. Trevelyan’s scheme is presumably based largely on the British Foreign 
Office. I suppose this is inevitable, and in the circumstances desirable, 
because we know more about it and can get help from them in 
getting further information. The American system might also be usefully 
referred to, though, perhaps, it is even more elaborate. 


2. If we have to develop diplomatic relations with other countries in the 
world we must necessarily expand our services and our departmental activi- 
ties very greatly. In the process of this expansion I suggest that care might 
be taken not to follow any scheme rigidly and not to expand the office 
disproportionately before it can be properly utilised. While the scheme of 
work will necessarily have much in common with the practice prevailing 
in other Foreign Offices, it does not follow that we have to copy them in 
every detail. We may well develop, to some extent, on our own lines suited 
to the circumstances existing in this country. 


3. Subject to what I have said above, I am in general agreement with the 
proposals put forward by Mr. Trevelyan. They will have to be examined 
m greater detail later on, more especially as to what we should do imme- 
dmtely and what later on. While it is inevitable that we should expand our 
o ce sta , I hope that the expansion does not go ahead of the actual neces- 
sities at a particular time. There is always a danger of rapid expansion 
Which may not be necessary and which may even lead, apart from the 
expense involved, to overlapping and confusion. In the note it is stated that 
followed should be that there should be more officers 
anH correct. But, officers inevitably attach offices 

difficult t organisations grow up which it becomes 

blichmp t° This has been specially noticeable in war-time esta- 

mlferia" 


on a '>>‘•1 no expansion of any kind except 

dation is solved p ^ until the question of accommo- 

axSdenS “conimodation as tvell 

the accommodation -f ^ think that it might be possible to use even 
is available As for to better purpose,- till more accommodation 

New Delhi’is probably "for 

capitals of the world Wc u prevailing in some of the big 

muehtrie“m^:S‘E^ “ 

the expansion of our office in tht’^^ar fumro concerned. In view of 
think in terms of a new building to house the ^meisrSpa^r''^ 
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56. 


On Indian Soldiers Fighting for Indonesia' 


them that no artioT wm^bg tliese Indian troops^ back without assuring 
that they can return frlTv T I that it must be madf 

not only be contrary to our 0 I' Possibility of action against them would 
objectionable by the Tndn ^ hint will also be considered highly 

^“ggested.forSl wait" as 

take up the matter afresh wifi P“tch-^"^onesian agreement and then 
®r atresh with the Indonesian Republic. 

Ministry ^I'S note of 11 December 1946, 

2- t30-FEA/47. 

anci demSdeSdrLSnTr^^^l!?^'”- ^30 men including 200 in Sumatra 

was not prepared to hanri th ' informally told the army authorities that he 
"°t be treated as ordinary deJStei^'' guarantee that they would 


57. 


Expansion of the Foreign Department’ 


as^wdl?c?F prepared by Mr. Trevelyan,^ dated the 12th December, ^ 

went of other n/ites prepared by him in regard to the develop- 

schemes Foreign Service. He has evidently worked out the various 
me to w considerable care. It is hardly possible for 

Rot no ° useful comments on the details of the schemes, as I do 

other necessary knowledge of the working of Foreign Services in 

countries. Probably, different Foreign Offices pursue somewhat 


Ministry of External Affairs and Commonwealth Relations, 
Hi t?" ^ ^^FFSP/47, pp. 22-24/n., National Archives of India. 

Poim 1 ^ Trevelyan (b. 1905); entered Indian Civil Service, 1929; Indian 

ca ervice, 1932-47; Joint Secretary to Government of India in External Affairs 
, 0 „ „ ^946; joined British Foreign Service, 1947; charge d’affaires in Peking, 

^■i-55; Ambassador to Egypt. 1955-56, to Iraq, 1958-61, to U.S.S.R., 1962-65. 
with prepared by Trevelyan referred to the development of diplomatic relations 
° countries and expansion of the office staff. It also referred to the amalgama- 
on of the External Affairs and Commonwealth Relations Departments. 
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11. Presumably, special cyphers will have to be arranged for communi- 
cation with our foreign representatives. 


58. ToAsafAfP 


New Delhi 
21 December 1946 


My dear Asaf, 

As I told you the other day, I am anxious to have a long talk with you 
about your work in Washington. Unfortunately we have both been very 
busy and I did not think it worthwhile seeing you for a few minutes. I hope 
that the Constituent Assembly will be over by Monday evening. On Tuesday 
and Wednesday I should like to have some time with you. 

2. I have to discuss with you not only the wider aspects of policy which 
we should follow in America but also many relatively minor matters which 
are significant, such as the kind of show we should put up there. Inevitably 
we have to conform to certain practices and protocol. But I see no reason 
whatever for our copying the ways of others. Wherever necessary we should 
conform to our own way in regard to larger policy. We have to be exceed- 
ingly careful in our dealings with the State Department. I have not liked at 
all some things they have done recently in the international sphere as well 
as in regard to India. Some advice they sent to me a short time back was 
entirely gratuitous.^ They sent some kind of similar advice to Egypt also 
which was resented there. The United States are a great Power and we want 
to be friendly with them for many reasons. Nevertheless I should like it to 
be made clear that we do not propose to be subservient to anybody and we 
do not welcome any kind of patronage. Our approach, while being ex- 
ceedingly friendly, may become tough if necessity arises, both in regard to 
political and economic matters. We hold plenty of good cards in our hands 
and there is no need whatever for us to appear as suppliants before any 
country. 

3, There is the question of staff in the Washington Embassy. You take 

1. J.N. Collection. 

2. The Acting Secretary of State. Dean Acheson, said: “It is in the interest of alt the 
United Nations that at this time true statesmanship should surmount any obstacles 
to the establishment of an Indian Federal Union”. 
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5. The first step to be taken is the initiation of negotiations for the 
amalgamation of the External Affairs and Commonwealth Relations Depart- 
ments and for the taking over of the High Commissioner’s Office in London 
from the Commerce Department, This will have to require Cabinet sanction 
and notes on this subject should, therefore, be prepared for early sub- 
mission to the Cabinet. Meanwhile, the appropriate departments should 
be asked to prepare their separate notes and recommendations. It may 
be desirable for a joint meeting to be held of the three departments con- 
cerned to consider these proposals. 


6. When I was in London recently I had talks with the High Commissioner 
there and the Deputy High Commissioner^ m regard to the I^^ia Hou 
establishment. They both felt that the present staff there was msufficien . 
Also, that it was necessary to increase rapidly the n lan e ®me 
staff. This was from the point of view of present requirements, 
that with the conversion of the High Commissioners 0®“ 
approaching an Embassy, further expansion will e necessa . ’ j 

the Deputy High Commissioner in London, is preparmg " "°te m rega^^^^^^ 

present requirements. It was suggested, and I agree wi discuss 

ihat Mr, Vellodi might come to India some time early next year to toss 

the future organisation of the. High Commissioner s 

7. Sir Akbar Hydari is being placed on spedal m EA.D. 
the whole question of the expansion of the Foreign Serv , 
future of the High Commissioner’s Office m London. 

8. Proposals for initial changes I have 

the Department should be proceeded with, ^ J j t* mipht be desir- 
said above, and the necessary sanction for them o • appointments 

able to obtain that sanction even though we might make the appoi 

as necessity arises. 

9. Data for the 1947-48 estimates and for recruitment to the Indian F 
Service should also be collected. 

10. Inquiries regarding accoinmodation o "for arrangements for 

inquiries will relate to provisional accommo Office establishment 

a relatively temporary period. The who e ° put in different 

should normally be kept together, as if it is sepa . . occur, 

bnildings a <irtam lack of cohesion and waste ol t.n. 


4. Samuel Runganadhan. 

5. M.K. Vellodi. 
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60, To Marius Moutet^ 


New Delhi 
26th December 1946 


Dear Monsieur,^ 

I am grateful to you for your message sent from Cairo and for the senti- 
ments of friendship of the French people and the French Republic for the 
people and the Government of India, that you have been good enough 
to convey to me. The people of India and the Government of India arc 
anxious to have close and friendly relations with France, and I hope that 
we shall soon be able to arrange for diplomatic contacts. 

We are anxious as you are for the peace of the Far East and South-East 
Asia. We have been following with grave concern the developments in 
Indo-China.^ It was our hope that the recent negotiations between the 
Vietnam Republic and the French Government would lead to a satis- 
factory settlement of the problem resulting in the freedom of the Viet- 
minh.^ The hostilities that have broken out and are apparently being conti- 
nued there have disturbed Indian opinion greatly. I earnestly trust that a 
peaceful solution will be found very soon and that France, which has been 
so long associated with the cause of freedom, will help in establishing 
freedom and independence in Indo-China also. 

Assuring you of our high consideration, I am. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. External Affairs Department File No. 334-FEA/47. Sr. No. 1. National Archives of 
India. 

2. (1876-1968); Minister for the Colonies. 1936-38; Minister of Overseas Territories. 
January 1946 - October 1947. 

3. On 23 Novemter 1946 Haiphong was bombarded and the Vietnamese retaliated by 

attacking the French m Hanoi on 19 December 1946. ^ 

4. The two Franco^ietnamese conferences held in ApriUnd July 1946 broke up without 
any agreement. The compromise on 14 September only postponed an armed conflict. 
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over, of course, the present staff there except in so far as it may have to be 
changed here and there. Additional staff may have to be appointed. Tin's 
matter is being looked into by our Department. Persons will have to be 
chosen for special jobs, such as Economic Adviser etc. They will normally 
be people connected with our Department. 

4. An important consideration will be our relations with the British 
Embassy in Washington which will have to be friendly but somewhat distant, 
politically speaking, in order to avoid any appearance of our functioning 
as an outpost of that Embassy. We are devising a special cypher for us to 
deal directly with each other. 

5. 1 have informed the Viceroy that Maulana Azad will fill the vacancy 
caused by your retirement from the Cabinet. So far the question o 
folios has not been finally decided.^ I am waiting for Rajaji to come ac ' 
to Delhi and for Wavell to return from London. I hope these 

be settled in the course of next week and we can then sett e a so e a 
your departure. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


3. 


When Maulana Azad replaced 
the nominees of the Congress. 


AsafAli changes were made in the portfolios held by 

JlTulana Azad was given the Education Department. 


59. Telegram to Aung San' 

24lli December 1946 

Your tclcgram.2 Your visit here welcome. Shall your^nrty. 

'vill stay with me. Please let me know names dcsigna 

Jawaharlal Kchru 

, • mtr No ?0-?;^7-O.S. tl, r- N vorr.. 

1. Department of Commonwc.alth ItcLations. I ii ‘ - 

National Archives of India. . ■ t Ji, nn ■> Janu-no' 

2. Aung San informod Nchni that he would be m n 

to England. 
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fields of activity for the mutual advantage of Burma and India and the 
development of inter-Asian relations. 

In Asia at present there is fierce conflict going on in Indo-China between 
the French power and Vietnam.^ It is difficult for us to know all the true 
facts. But one thing is patent that foreign armed forces are trying to crush 
Vietnam. India has always had a high regard for France and for all that 
their country had represented in the history of the struggle for human 
freedom. We have also appreciated French culture and the high develop- 
ment of the arts in France. It is our hope to draw closer to France in the 
political and cultural domains. But the attempt of France to crush the spirit 
of freedom in Indo-China has deeply moved the Indian people who have 
always stood for the freedom of every part of Asia. Their goodwill for 
France has been put under a severe strain. Their sympathies inevitably go 
to the people of Indo-China. I trust that the Government and people of 
France will realise that the action they have undertaken in Indo-China is 
having and will continue to have far-reaching repercussions injurious to 
French prestige in Asia. The prestige of France or of any other country 
is not going to be kept up by force of arms but by the renunciation of 
imperialism and the support of human freedom and progress everywhere. 
Even a military success may yield barren fruit and leave a legacy of hatred 
and bitter opposition behind it. I earnestly trust, therefore, that the French 
Republic will revert to peaceful methods in Indo-China and show by its 
own example that it stands for freedom everywhere. 

3. After the fall of Japan in 1945 France tried to set up the Bao Dai Government in 
Vietnam. Efforts for a negotiated peace having failed the French and Vietnamese 
forces clashed. 


63 To R.K. Karanjia^ 


New Delhi 
9 January 1947 


My dear Karanjia,^ 

Various statements have appeared in the Blitz recently which have dis- 
turbed and distressed me somewhat. Some of them have no basis in fact 
such as the statement that Keskar is going to be appointed Ambassador 


1 . 

2 . 


J.N. Collection. 

Sitor’or Blitz Publications Limited; 

editor of The Mind of Mr. Nehru (1960) and The Philosophy of Mr. Nehru (1966). 
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61, Message to Indians in Germany^ 


We have been anxious to arrange for the repatriation of Indian nationals 
from Germany and hope that all of them will be able to return to India 
soon. We have had many difficulties to face. I hope that Indians coming 
back from Germany will not make any statements or do anything which 
might add to our difficulties and come in the way of repatriation of Indian 
nationals still in Germany. I suggest therefore that public demonstrations in 
England should be avoided and the instructions issued by our Govern- 
ment and the British authorities concerned for the guidance of the repatriates 
should be followed.^ 

!• 1 January 1947. Commonwealth Relations Department File No. 79-42/46-O.S.I, 
p. 7/corr., National Archives of India. 

2. This was sent in response to a request from the Indian High Commission in London 
for an authoritative statement discouraging demonstrations or meetings which might 
make the work of further repatriation more difficult. , 


62. Burma and Indo-China' 


During the last five days Delhi has had an eminent visitor.^ General Aung 
San came not as a stranger but as an old friend and comrade in common 
undertakings. He is shouldering a heavy burden of responsibility and all 
India will wish him success in his enterprise so that our neighbotu: country 
Burma may realise freedom and independence. General Aung San is not 
merely interested in his own country, but also in developing closer rela- 
tions between India and Burma and in developing closer unity among 
the nations of Asia. There is thus a great deal in common between our 
respective viewpoints and we look forward to close cooperation in many 


1 . 


Statement to the press. New Delhi, 7 January 1947. The Hindustan Times. 8 January 
1947. 

2. On his way to London for talks with the British Government on 

of Burma, Aung San stopped at Delhi and stayed for five days as Nehra gu . 
Dellu he met the Members of the Interim Government, broadcast from 
Radio and attended a press conference. 
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Our independence threatens no one and no country. An inde^ndent 
India will seek friendship everywhere and will strive for peace and freedom 
of the world. Today the Soviet Union, by virtue of its great positron in 
the world, bears a tremendous responsibility for world peace. India will 
always work with all nations seeking peace and freedom. On the occasion 
of Independence Day I send my greetings to the people of the Soviet Union 
and convey to them our earnest desire for friendship and closer cooperation. 


65. To V.K. Krishna Menon’ 


New Delhi 
13,1.1947 


My dear Krishna, 

I am writing in somewhat of a hurry as I want this letter to be taken by 
Ratan Nehru who is leaving soon. I am sorry I have not written to you for 
a long time. I have never been quite so desperately busy as during the past 
fortnight. Apart from a continuing crisis in our Cabinet and in our 
relations with the Viceroy etc. we have had the Science Congress,^ the 
A.I.C.C.,^ Aung San’s visit, the Princes and a host of other matters. 

The Science Congress took up a lot of my time and was on the whole a 
success. The foreign scientists were I think sufficiently impressed. The 
Russians were pleased. They are now touring various places and will come 
back by the 20th and leave soon after for Russia. 

You have written at some length about your visit to the Russian 
Ambassador in Washington and you were evidently distressed at various 
developments.^ I do not think there is much room for you to be distressed 
and in any event it does not help to worry about past events. I have tried 
to explain to you the background of events here. We cannot forget it and 
ultimately this is the deciding factor. I wish you had not pressed the matter 
of an invitation being sent to me from the Soviet Union. A hint had been 

1. V.K. Krishna Menon Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. The thirty-fourth annual session of the Indian Science Congress was held at Delhi 
from 3 to 8 January 1947 with Nehru as its general president. See ante, section 6. 

3. The A.I.C.C. met in New Delhi on 5 and 6 January to consider the British Govern- 
ment's statement of 6 December 1946. Sec ante, section 1, items 17 and 18. 

4. Krishna Menon had written to Nehru on 25 December 1946 about his talks with the 
Russian ambassador in Washington with regard to the question of K.P.S. Menon 
going to Moscow and a possible visit by Nehru to Russia. 
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in France. Others are so exaggerated and highly coloured that they pro- 
duce a wrong picture. Yet others indulge in personalities so much that 
they do injury to the great cause for which you and many of us stand. 

Much has been said in the Blitz recently about conflicts within 
the Congress and about differences between Sardar Patel and me. There 
has been an attack on Gandhiji also or what he stands for. It is well known 
that my views in regard to many matters are not the same as those 
of Gandhiji or Sardar Patel. Nevertheless the statements made in the Blitz 
and the inferences drawn are very far from the mark. And I was pained to 
read them. 

I am writing to you to draw your attention to this because I feel 
that sensationalism is not good for the press or the public. 

I might inform you that the Nawab of Bhopal has written to me denying 
the truth of the report about him which appeared in the recent number of 
Blitz? 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

3. See ante, p. 270, fn. 2. 


64. Message to the People of the Soviet Union' 


The greetings of writers and scientists of the Soviet Union on India’s 
Independence Day are very welcome. Recently we have had the visit of 
four Russian scientists to the Indian Science Congress.^ This was the first 
occasion when a scientific delegation from the Soviet Union came to India. 
Their very presence was welcomed as symbolizing a new approach to Indo- 
Soviet relations. They carried with them the good wishes of the writers and 
scientists of the Soviet Union for India and Indian science and they will 
carry back with them, I hope, the good wishes of the Indian people for the 
people of the Soviet Union. 

It is inevitable that a free India should develop friendly relations in 
cultural and other matters with the people of the Soviet Union. If there 
is no other compulsion, there is the compulsion of geography and our 
being neighbours. But there are many other reasons also, for we have much 
to learn from them. 

1. New Delhi, 12 January 1947. J.N. Collection. This message was sent to the General 
Secretary of the All-India Friends of the Soviet Union, Bombay. 

2. See ante, section 7, item 6. 
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66. Air Services Agreement with France' 


The proposal of the French Government^ raises important issues, more 
especially now when hostilities are in progress in Indo-China. Public opinion 
in India is very much against the use of force by the French Government 
against the people of Indo-China and anything which we do to facilitate 
the use of this force is bound to be resented and vigorously criticised. Apart 
from the general question, therefore, the present moment is least propitious 
for raising this issue. It would not be proper to arrive at any such agree- 
ment without reference to public opinion. It will certainly be a matter for 
the Cabinet to consider. 

Any proposal, therefore, for a long-term agreement must be ruled out. 
Defence Department’s view that we could gain something valuable in ex- 
change for this in the shape of permission for R.A.F. squadrons to fly 
from the U.K. across France to India is not very helpful. It is said that 
this would be a great advantage, in case India were attacked. There is no 
question of India being attacked; nor is any such question likely to arise 
for a considerable time. I think it is a little dangerous to shape our present 
policy on this basis. At present the question is how soon British military 
forces and air formations in India can leave India. There is no question 
of further additions to them being made. To consider this question in terms 
of more R.A.F. squadrons coming from the U.K. to India is to think as if 
India is likely to remain weak and incapable of defence in the future without 
the help of the R.A.F. The whole question really has to be considered from 
the point of view of defence policy and the rapid nationalisation of the 
Indian defence services. This consideration, therefore, should be ruled 
out. 

The present arrangement appears to provide for the maximum frequency 
of one military aircraft per week to pass over India in each direction. Pre- 
sumably, this is meant for official passengers. This arrangement may conti- 
nue. I do not think any long period should be fixed for this owing to the 
possibility of developments in Indo-China. In no event must we appear to 
be aiding the French in their hostilities against the people of Indo-China. 


1. Note to H. WeighUnan, 13 January 1947. External Affairs Department File No. 
8(4)-EUR/47, pp.-27-28/n.. National Archives of India. 

2. The French Government wanted extension for ten years of the agreement of October 
1945 permitting military air ferries across India. 
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given and this is enough. To say more is to put ourselves and the other 
party in a false position. I am not at all sure that I can go to Russia because 
of happenings here. We cannot make ourselves too cheap or too eager. I 
want to go but this will necessarily depend on many developments. 

As things are, I do not want you to raise the question of your visiting 
Poland and the other countries you mention. If I bring this up it will be- 
come a major issue for the Cabinet and there will be a great deal of 
opposition. We can see to this later. 

As you are now functioning on behalf of the Government of India in 
regard to the visits to various European capitals, it is not desirable for any 
emphasis being laid on your being my personal representative. 

Yesterday I had a visit from the French Consul General who conveyed 
a message from his Government that they wanted to have a kind of special 
mission in Delhi — something in the nature of a legation but not quite that — 
a provisional arrangement which might later develop into an embassy. 
This unusual procedure he stated was necessitated because of the pro- 
visional nature of our Interim Government here. He suggested that we 
might send a similar mission to Paris. I do not like this idea but for the 
present we have asked him to give his proposal in writing. We shall keep 
you informed so that you may know what we are doing in case you are 
going to Paris soon. 

About the Independence Day meeting® I think you should participate 
but it would be desirable for you not to deliver the principal speech or to 
say anything about the present situation. As a matter of fact we are having 
no speeches or public demonstrations here on this occasion, though we 
are celebrating the day with all solemnity otherwise. 

This letter must go now. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 


5. Christian Fouchct (1911-1974); First Secretary, Moscow, 1944; Consul-General. 
India, 1945-47; Member of Parliament, 1951-55; Ambassador to Denmark, 195S-62; 
Higli Commissioner, Algeria, March-July 1962; Minister of Information, September- 
Dcccmbcr 1962, of Education, 1962-67, of Interior, 1967-68. 

6. The Independence Day meeting, held at Holbom Hall, London, on 26 January 1947, 
was attended by Indians, Indonesians, Indo-Chinese, Arabs, Malap and representa- 
tiv-cs of several European countries, Harold Laski also addressed the meeting. 
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68. To Nirmal Kumar Bose^ 


New Delhi 
15 January, 1947 


My dear Nirmal Babu,^ 

I have your letter of the 9th.^ I have given considerable attention to the 
problem of Polish refugees in India. They are an extraordinarily difficult 
lot to deal with and we are at our wit’s end. Nobody is harming them or 
injuring them, and yet they continue complaining and shouting. They are 
afraid of being sent back to Poland. We are not forcing them to go there. 
Obviously they cannot continue indefinitely in India. In any event we are 
not taking any step at all against their wishes. 


Yours Sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Collection. 

2. (1901-1972); anthropologist; took part in the freedom movement; Secretary to 
Mahatma Gandhi, 1946-47 ; Director, Anthropological Survey of India, and Adviser 
to the Government of India on Tribal Affairs, 1959-64; Commissioner for Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes, 1967-70; author of several books including My Days 
with Gandhi. 

3. Mahatma Gandhi, on the suggestion of his Polish disciple, Uma Devi, had enquired 
if something could bo done to help Polish refugees in India. 


69. To George Catlett Marshall^ 


15th January 1947 


My dear General Marshall,^ 

I have just received the letter of the Acting Secretary of State’ of the 14th 
December in which he informed me of Mr. George Brownell’s generous 


1. Ministry of External Affairs, File No. 486-F.E.A./46, p. 346/c., National Archives 
of India. 

2. (1880-1959); Chief of Staff of United States Army,. 1939-45; Special Representative of 
the President to China, 1945-47; Secretary of State, 1947-49; Secretary of Defence. 
1950-51 ; awarded Nobel Peace Prize, 1953. 

3. Dean Acheson. 
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I suggest, therefore, that the present arrangement be continued for six 
months and be reviewed then. At the same time it should be made clear 
that we are not agreeable to the passage across India of military aircraft 
which might be used for bombing or other war purposes. 

I agree, therefore, to (a) and (b) of Mr. Weightman’s note above. As 
for (c) I suggest that the period should be six months for the present.^ 


3. The ofiSce had suggested that India might agree to the draft agreement on the clear 
understanding “(a) that it provided for a maximum frequency of one military aircraft 
pfer week in each direction over India. . .(b) that passengers other than non-fare paying 
oflBcial passengers will not be carried; and (c) that the term of the agreement be 
limited. . .to two years”. 


67. Visas to Russians^ 


I agree^ that it is absurd to refuse visas to Russians merely because they 
are Russians, more especially members of diplomatic staff, when we are 
on the point of exchanging diplomatic representatives. I do not quite see 
how we can single out the Military Attache for different treatment. But 
we would naturally make it clear that we expect reciprocity in all such 
matters. 


1. Note, 13 January 1947. External Affairs Department File No. 3-P/47, p. 1/notes, 
National Archives of India. 

2. Weightman, in his note of 8 January 1947, had said that there was no question of 
refusing diplomatic visas to Russian diplomats coming from Kabul except in cases of 
military attaches. But if Russians pursued this point, India would expect reciprocity 
of treatment. 
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you have touched upon. Perhaps when I meet you we can have a talk about 
them. For the moment I shall only say that even if there is a basis for some 
item of news it is usually greatly distorted when it passes through various 
stages. There is truth in much that you say and yet there is also a great deal 
of exaggeration, at any rate, so far as my colleagues in the Congress are 
concerned. It may be perfectly true that some journalists whom you mention 
want to carry on some kind of a campaign against me. For my part it does 
not worry me in the least. I do not think it injures me at all ; and anyway 
I cannot change my way of dealing with such matters because some people 
misbehave. You will appreciate the truth when exaggerated rebounds upon 
itself and even its factual content is not then believed. We have to be on 
our guard in criticising others lest we lend ourselves to criticism. That is 
playing into the other person’s hand. 

As for your reference to a feeling of frustration about recent events, it is 
true that much is happening which is distressing. We are facing a very 
complicated situation and it is not easy to deal with it in a simple agita- 
tional way though that has its value. It is difEcult to explain all this briefly, 
but I want to tell you that in whatever I have done or am doing I have not 
changed in the least in regard to my fundamental principles and objectives. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


71. To Sultan Shahrir' 


New Delhi 
18th January 1947 


My dear Dr. Shahrir, 

I have just received your letter from Djakarta, dated the 9th December.^ 
I can very well understand your many preoccupations and how difficult 
it must be for you to write long letters. You and your colleagues have heavy 


File No. 207(Iiri-PS/47-PMS. 

intransigent, during the negotiations, in con- 
cedmg formal external sovereignty” to the Indonesian Republic and that “the utmost 
we ““id fix that the RepubUc could. . .have its de facto international relations.” 
He expected a hard struggle during the next two years "to strengthen or even to -main- 
tam our position and sought India’s assistance. 
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observations'* in regard to the negotiation of the air agreement in Delhi.^ 
I am grateful to the United States Government and to him for the appre- 
ciation which they have shown and in return I wish to express my own 
appreciation of the qualities of Mr. Brownell, both in the negotiation of this 
agreement and in his understanding of the problems of this Government. 
We too regard the conclusion of the air agreement as an important land- 
mark in the relations between our countries. We have no doubt that it 
will be followed by many other agreements of mutual advantage both to 
the United States and India and regard it as an important step in the deve- 
lopment of cordial and intimate relations between our countries. 

2. May I take this opportunity of sending my congratulations to you on 
your appointment to your present high office.® 


Sincerely yours, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

4. Acheson in his letter of 14 December 1946 had written about Brownell’s appreciation 
of sympathetic understanding and interesting conversations with Nehru and ofiBcials 
of the Government of India. 

5. An air transport agreement between India and the U.S.A. was signed in New Delhi 
on 14 November 1946. 

6. Marshall’s appointment as U.S. Secretary of State was announced on 7 January 
1947. 


70, To R.K. Karan jia^ 


New Delhi 
18 January 1947 


My dear Karanjia, 

I have just received your letter of the 15th January and I have read it with 
interest.^ I am afraid I cannot write at length and discuss the various matters 

1. J.N. Collection. 

2. Karanjia had written about the appointment of Krishna Menon as Nehru’s represen- 
tative abroad and said that the Indian delegation’s stand at U.N.O. had been critical 
of the U.S. and friendly to the Soviet Union. He referred also to Nehru’s offer to resign 
after his visit to London, Asaf Ali’s appointment as ambassador to U.S.A., and the 
urgent necessity of Nehru visiting Russia. 
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like many other countries, has to face economic problems of vital importance. 
All these issues and problems pursue us at the same time; yet, I feel sure in 
my mind that we are going ahead and that there will be substantial results 
before long. Great forces are at work which are bigger than any individual 
or group. India today is a dynamic country with vast potentialities and such 
a country cannot be kept back for long from realising her destiny. 

I would be grateful to you if you could help me in tracing a young Indian 
officer about whom we have had no news for a long time. His father is 
naturally very greatly distressed. This young Indian officer’s name is Inderjit 
Singh. I enclose a letter from the father to me which gives all the facts. In 
case Inderjit Singh can be traced, or any news about him obtained, I shall 
be obliged if you will kindly communicate it to our Agent in Batavia who 
will telegraph it to us. 

In this connection I should also like to know the present position of the 
Indian officers and men of the Indian army which apparently joined your 
forces. I understand that there are some hundreds of them with you still. 
Naturally, neither we nor you desire that anything untoward should happen 
to them. I saw a message somewhere that you had refused to hand them over 
to the Dutch authorities. I am glad you did so. I think in that matter you 
should deal directly with the Government of India. Perhaps the most suitable 
time to do so will be when your own position has been fully established and 
you are dealing directly with us through official channels. 

With all good wishes to you, 

Merdeka. 


Sincerely yours, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


72. To l.R. Soekarno^ 


New Delhi 
18th January 1947 

Dear President Soekarno, 

Some weeks ago an Indian merchant of Java, Mr. Kundan Thakurdas,^ 
me to see me and he gave me news of conditions in Indonesia. He ex- 
pressed a wish to take some books about India for you. We would gladly 

1. File No. 207(III)-PS/47-PMS. 

2. The Interim Government’s envoy at Batavia. 
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burdens to carry and I do not want to add to them. During recent months, 
especially, you have had to negotiate with the Dutch Government and I 
know from my personal experience how difficult and exhausting such 
negotiations are. 

Your letter has given me some insight into the present position in 
Indonesia, That position, as you say, is a delicate one and the balance 
may be upset by any untoward happening, I think, if I may say so, that 
you have been perfectly right in the course you have adopted. If you esta- 
blish your freedom in reality the formal question of sovereignty can be 
decided without much difficulty. You will certainly have all the goodwill 
and help that we can give you, 

I have frequently thought as to what we can do to help you. The normal 
course would have been for your Republic to be formally recognised by our 
Government and for us to exchange accredited representatives,^ In this 
matter we have sounded the British Government also, but they have sug- 
gested that we might wait till the situation develops a little more. I think 
they realise that we will have to exchange diplomatic representatives, but 
they do not wish to encourage any action at present which would put them 
in a false position with the Dutch Government, Hence their desire to post- 
pone any action. We did not think it worthwhile to press the issue at this 
stage. This would not help you much and would add one more problem 
for us. So, we shall await developments before taking any formal action. 
Meanwhile, you can rest assured that, formality apart, we wish to deal with 
you and want you to deal with us, on a free and equal basis. 

The Inter-Asian Relations Conference is going to be held in New Delhi 
in the last week in March, We are Jikely to have a very representative gather- 
ing and we are looking forward to that occasion to meet you and such of 
your colleagues as can come over. Perhaps, by that time the situation will 
be clear and we can talk about our future relations. 

The food situation in India continues to be critical and I fear it will not 
improve much for a considerable time to come. I hope in this matter we 
shall have your full assistance. 

Here in India the situation continues to be a complicated one and it is a 
little difficult for me to explain or describe it in the course of a brief letter. 
We are trying our utmost to gain the cooperation of the Muslim League in 
the task of constitution-making. Unhappily, difficulties are being raised. 
You will realise that considerable confusion is produced where two major 
issues rise at the same time. We have the major question of India and 
England, and at the same time, we have the equally important question of 
establishing internal equilibrium between various forces. In addition, India, 

3. Shahrir had proposed an exchange of representatives on an equal basis, pending a 
formal recognition of the Indonesian Republic by the Gos’emment of India. 
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73. The Palestine Conference’ 


New Delhi 
19 January 1947 

Our good wishes to you for the Palestine Conference.^ India has followed 
with full sympathy the struggle of Arabs for freedom and to prevent any 
imposition upon them. There can be no settlement of the question of 
Palestine without the agreement and goodwill of the Arabs. We earnestly 
trust that it will be possible for all the people of Palestine to arrive at an 
agreement without the intervention of any external authority. In any event 
you will have our good wishes. 


Jawaharlal Nehru 


1, Telegram to Abdur Rahman. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 

Abdur Rahman (1888-1962); Advocate, Lahore High Court; Vico-CTianccllor, Delhi 
University, 1930-34; Judge, Madras High Court, 1937-1943; Judge, Punjab High Court, 
1943; Vice-Chancellor, Punjab University, 1943-47; India’s Delegate to U.N. Special 
Committee on Palestine; wrote the leading minority report dissenting from the major- 
ity recommendation for the partition of Palestine; in Pakistan, served as Judge of the 
Punjab High Court and Vice-Chancellor, Punjab University; later Judge of the 
Pakistan Federal Court. 

2. The London Conference on Palestine, postponed in October 1946, was resumed on 
27 January 1947 and continued till 14 February. The Jewish Agency was again not 
represented, but the Palestinian Arabs, who had declined to attend its opening in 
1946, sent representatives. The Arab Higher Executive Committee however made it 
clear that Palestinian Arabs were resolutely opposed to partition in any form and at 
any price. 


74 On Dulles’ Criticism of Indian Foreign Policy’ 


I have read with surprise and regret a report of a speech made by Mr. John 
Foster Dulles^ in New York in which he criticises the policy of the Interim 

1. Statement to the press. New Delhi, 20 January 1947. The Hindu. 21 January 1947. 

2. (1888-1959); U.S. delegate to the General Assembly of the U.N.O., 1946-48 and 1950; 
Senator from New York, 1949; Special Representative of the President, 1950-51; 
Secretary of State, 1953-59; Special Consultant to the President, 1959. 
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send you books on India or other subjects, but unfortunately we could not 
make a good selection at the time. A few books were sent you and I hope 
you have received them. 

I think it is very desirable for suitable libraries to be opened which could 
exchange books in this way and I hope we shall be able to develop some 
system of doing so. Meanwhile, both you and we have big problems to face. 
I hope the time will come soon when we can exchange official diplomatic 
representatives and it will be easier then to maintain regular contact. 

We are following with great interest the developments in Indonesia. We 
hope that the provisional agreement which you have arrived at with the 
Dutch, ^ according to which the de facto authority of the Republic is recog- 
nised, will lead to formal recognition of the sovereignty of the Republic. 
In any event, the de facto recognition itself should lead to complete freedom 
of action on your part. 

We in India have to face difficult problems and carry heavy burdens, and 
yet I feel sure that we are marching ahead to the full independence of India. 

If there is anything we can do for you I hope you will not hesitate to 
inform us of it. 

With all good wishes to you, 

Merdeka. 


Sincerely yours, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


3. A draft agreement signed by the representatives of the Dutch and the Repubhrans at 

Linggadjati on 15 November 1946 recognised the tfe/ac/o authonty of the Republic 
of Indonesia in Java, Madura and Sumatra. It also envisag e , 

United States of Indonesia before 1 January 1949 as a soverei^ s , 

Republic, Borneo and the Great Eastern State and of the es is 
Netherlands-Indonesian Union. 
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intercourse between India and Indonesia. Possibly in the course of the next 
year or two an Indian air line may also go to Indonesia. 

I had an interview with the Dutch Delegation today and I pointed out to 
them that the Indonesian Republic, being in de facto control of large terri- 
tories in Indonesia, their concurrence was desirable. They said that ultimately 
this would certainly be essential and that they would have the right then to 
ratify this agreement or reject it. For the present they seemed to think this 
was not necessary although they recognised the implications of what I said. 

This matter will be discussed more fully now between our representatives 
and the Dutch representatives. We shall try our best to safeguard your 
interests. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


76. India and Malaya^ 


India’s long history has few more fascinating chapters than those relating 
to her missions and adventures in South-East Asia. Unfortunately even 
now few people know much about these colonising expeditions and the 
wonderful flowering of Indian art and culture that they brought about over 
these eastern regions. Even now the student of Indian art must go to this 
further India to find some of the finest specimens of it. 

I welcome this little book of pictures showing the connection of India and 
Malaya through the ages. I hope it will lead to further study of India’s con- 
nection not only with Malaya but with the other countries of South-East 
Asia during past ages. I hope also that this study will lead to an understand- 
ing of the present and to a growth of closer relations between these countries 
and India. 

1. New Delhi, 22 January 1947. Foreword to India and Malaya through the Ages by 
S. Durai Raja Singam. 
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Government.^ I can hardly believe that the report is a correct one. Mr. 
Dulles was one of the representatives of the U.S. Government in the United 
Nations General Assembly and his words, therefore, carry weight. His 
reported description of the Interim Government and its policy shows lack 
of knowledge of facts and want of appreciation of the policy we are pursuing. 
I do not wish to say more at this stage except to repeat that our policy is to 
cultivate friendly and cooperative relations with all countries, notably the 
U.S.A., and not to align ourselves with any particular Power grouping. Our 
policy is going to be an independent one based on the furtherance of peace 
and freedom everywhere on the lines laid down by the United Nations 
Charter. 

3. Dulles, addressing the National Publishers Association on 17 January 1947, had 
alleged that Soviet communism exercised a strong influence on India through the 
Interim Government. 


75. To Sulian Shahrir^ 


New Delhi 
21st January 1947 


Dear Dr. Shahrir, 

A deputation from the Netherlands Government has come here to negotiate 
an agreement regarding Dutch air lines flying over India to Indonesia. 
Previous to the war we had an agreement with them. This lapsed during the 
war and now they want a fresh agreement on a new basis. We have recently 
concluded an agreement with the United States of America and this is 
likely to be the basis of all future agreements. I do not think we shall have 
any great difiBculty in agreeing about technical and like matters. Naturally 
the agreement will give equal rights to both the parties concerned, that is 
to say it will be open to us to have air services on a reciprocal footing. 

The question, however, arises as to what the views of your Government 
are in regard to this matter. Naturally we should not like to do anything of 
which you disapprove. We cannot formally refer this matter to you for 
reasons which you will appreciate. I am, however, informing you of these 
developments. 

I take it that for some time to come the Indonesian Republic will not be 
in a position to start any air services of its own, and it has no objection to 
a Dutch air line going over India to Indonesia. This will in fact facilitate 

1. Ffle No. 207(IID-PS/47-PMS. 
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5. In view of our somewhat indeterminate position, as we are not fully 
independent yet, certain difficulties might arise. We should function, how- 
ever, as an independent nation in our foreign relations. There should be 
friendly relations with the British embassies but care should be taken that 
we do not become an appendage or a junior partner of such embassy. This 
is necessary as there might be a tendency on the part of the British embassy 
to treat us as such. All our dealings with foreign offices abroad will of 
course be direct and without any intervention of the British embassy. 
Wherever necessary full information can be sent to the British embassy. 

6. It is sometimes customary for British embassies to hold periodical 
meetings of representatives of the Commonwealth countries. It is not neces- 
sary to avoid them, nor is it necessary to function as regular members of 
such a group. Friendly relations should be maintained with all these count- 
ries but care should be taken to avoid the semblance of membership of that 
group. 

7. Our Ambassadors will of course function in accordance with the instruc- 
tions sent to them from time to time and in accordance with our general 
policy. They must avoid any public expression of opinion which might prove 
embarrassing or distasteful to the Government or people of the country 
where they serve. They should avoid on the other hand any exuberance of 
spirit in praising any policy of those countries which are at all controversial. 

8. Our general policy, as has been often stated, is to avoid entanglement 
in power politics and not to join any group of Powers as against any other 
group. The two leading groups today are the Russian bloc and the Anglo- 
American bloc. We must be friendly to both and yet not join either. Both 
America and Russia are extraordinarily suspicious of each other as well as 
of other countries. This makes our path difficult and we may well be sus- 
pected by each of leaning towards the other. This cannot be helped. 

9. Our foreign policy will ultimately be governed by our internal policy. 
That policy is far from being communistic and is certainly opposed to the 
Communist Party in India. Nevertheless there is a great and growing feeling 
in India in favour of some kind of a vague socialist order of society. There 
is much goodwill for America and expectation of help from her in many 
fields, especially technical. There is also a great deal of sympathy for the 
work of the Soviet Union and the remarkable change that this has brought 
about among the people. The Soviet Union being our neighbour, we shall 
inevitably develop closer relations with it. We cannot afford to antagonise 
Russia merely because we think that this may irritate someone else. Nor 
indeed can we antagonise the U.S.A. 
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77. The Need to Avoid Power Politics^ 


I had hoped that I would have the opportunity of long talks with Asaf Ali 
and K.P.S. Menon before they left India to take charge of their duties abroad. 
I still hope to do so. But there has been such an accumulation of work and 
engagements that it is a little difficult to find enough time. I am therefore 
jotting down some odd facts in my mind. This is not supposed to be a full 
note in any sense. 

2. It is obvious that our Ambassadors must keep up to a certain standard 
and must have, if not to begin with then a little later, all the staff that they 
need and that is customary. We need not follow such customs slavishly, 
partly because we cannot always afford to do so and partly because it does 
not follow that an old custom is necessarily good or suitable to us. We can- 
not obviously seek to rival other embassies in pomp and show. Nor has it 
been our habit to try to show off. We might indeed be more effective and 
distinguished by adopting somewhat simpler ways. Our Ambassadors will 
represent a great country and it is right that they should make others feel 
that they should do so. But they should also represent a poor country where 
millions live on the verge of starvation. They cannot forget this nor indeed 
should they do anything which seems in violent conflict with it. 

3. We are new to this business of sending Ambassadors. We have no tradi- 
tions or rules to govern us. To some extent we shall be guided of course by 
the usual rules and procedures which obtain in other embassies. But there 
is no reason why we should consider ourselves bound by them completely. 
Where considered necessary we can strike out a new line, provided this is 
not unbecoming or indecorous. 

4. Many rather petty questions will arise for decision such as the question 
of a flag, of a crest, of ambassadorial dress etc. There are no adequate answers 
for these questions at present. Gradually answers will be found. Meanwhile 
it is as well to recognise that we have no official National Flag. It is not 
proper to use any other flag. Therefore the use of a flag should be avoided. 

If on any particular occasion this seems essential, and I do not see why this 
should be so, the Ambassador should rely on his own discretion in the 
matter. No special crest need be used. As for dress, probably the most 
suitable dress on official occasions would be a black sherwani. 

1. New Delhi, 22 January 1947. Note for Asaf Ali and K.P.S. Menon, ambassadors- 
designate to U.S.A. and China respectively. K.P.S. Menon Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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78. Air Agreement with the Netherlands^ 


I agree generally with the above notes and the draft.^ I would have liked a 
mention in it of the desirability of an Indonesian representative being 
present during the air service negotiations in Delhi. I spoke to H.M. Com- 
munications and he told me that he had insisted on this. The file may be 
sent to him. If the presence of the Indonesian representative involves delay 
I would be agreeable to the course suggested in the draft. This would protect 
Indonesian interests. Meanwhile technical discussions can proceed. 

1. Note, 22 January 1947. External Affairs Department File No. ll-Eur./47, pp. 17-19/ 
notes. National Archives of India. 

2. In regard to the proposed air agreement between India and the Netherlands Govern- 
ment it had been suggested that the Netherlands Government should be asked to state 
that the Indonesian Republic would not object to the conclusion of such an agree- 
ment; hut it would bo preferable if an Indonesian representative could be present 
during the negotiations and at the signing of the agreement. 


79. Publicity in the United States^ 

I 

I have read the notes prepared by Azim Husain on publicity in U.S.A. and 
the organizations there of interest to India. These notes are interesting and 
helpful in understanding the situation. There can be no doubt that proper 
publicity in the U.S.A. must receive immediate attention. Azim Husain 
has suggested various methods of tackling this problem. They are all good. 
But his list of various suggested activities, all desirable but nevertheless not 
easily feasible to begin with at least, does not seem to me wholly practical. 
Any attempt to organise a large number of such activities will meet with 
considerable difficulty and might lead to ineffectiveness. I think that the 
most important activities should be chosen and properly organised. 

2. The first thing to do is to put an end to Indian publicity through the 
British Embassy. This publicity has been very objectionable during the 
past few years. It surprises me that it has continued till now. The British 
Embassy or any other British office in the U.S.A. has no business to under- 
take any kind of Indian publicity. The British Ambassador’s attention should 
be drawn to this. 

I. Note, 27 Jamiaiy 1947. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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10. In the U.S.A. there is the negro problem. Our sympathies are entirely 
with the negroes. There is no reason to hide this because that is our basic 
policy. But any conduct which might entangle us or raise difficulties should 
be avoided. 

11. Our Ambassadors should meet, whenever they have the chance, promi- 
nent African-leaders. They should not go to any political functions orgam'sed 
by them which may prove embarrassing. 

12. In China the situation is still more difficult because of the civil war 
that is going on. I have been on very friendly terms with the Chiang Kai- 
sheks and we hold each other in esteem. I have been friendly also with 
some of the prominent Communist leaders of the North-West, though I 
have not met them. It would appear even from the American reports that 
neither party in the Chinese dispute is free from blame. If American states- 
men say so in spite of their violent dislike to everything communistic, then 
it seems clear that the Chinese Communists have no bad case. 

13. Our Ambassador in China, while maintaining close and friendly rela- 
tions with Chiang Kai-shek’s Government, should not allow himself to 
become a partisan in the civil conflict. Nor should he say anything disparag- 
ing to either side. Some words I have used or written have been exploited 
by the Chinese Government as against the North-West Communist Govern- 
ment. I have regretted this. If our Ambassador in China has any opportu- 
nity, without causing ill will to the Chinese Government, to visit the North- 
West areas he should seize it and explain to the leaders there our general 
policy of friendship and noninterference. 

14. Our representatives abroad and their staff should always remember 
that they have to function as Indians and not as imitations of Englishmen. 
Any attempt on the part of any member of the staff to behave pompously 
as if he is very much Anglicized should be sternly discouraged. 

15. It is my desire to visit both China and Russia in the course of the year. 
But it is difficult for me to find the time. Perhaps I may be able to manage 
it in this summer. 
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sources in India will be forthcoming in any large measure, though some 
little help might be obtained. Such organizations must, therefore, depend 
largely on their own resources. 

7. It seems to me quite wrong to say or imagine that because the Interim 
Government has come into existence in India there is no longer any need 
for non-official organizations in the U.S.A. or anywhere else. There is 
definitely a need for them and even when India is completely independent 
there may be still need for them. What form or shape this should take is 
another matter and can be judged only on the spot. 

8. It seems probable that the National Committee for India’s Freedom 
may find it difficult to continue as an effective organization.^ The India 
League appears to be a stronger body. It is possible that the India League 
may split up on the question of Palestine or some other question over which 
American opinion is strongly divided. That is a matter concerning American 
domestic politics. However this may be, India’s policy on such issues cannot 
be determined because of its reactions on some Americans ; so also its policy 
in regard to the U.S.S.R. The fact that some prominent members of the 
India League disapproved of the association of the Indian delegation with 
the Soviet delegation at the United Nations seems to indicate that these 
Americans want India to keep away as far as possible from the Soviet. No 
Indian foreign policy, which is at all realistic, can think in these terms. This 
has nothing to do with communism or even with approval or disapproval 
of Russia. It is essential that India should develop closer relations with 
Russia which is not only one of the two biggest Powers in the world today, 
but which is also a neighbour of India. Not to develop these relations itself 
would mean our not being neutral in the power politics of today. Our policy 
definitely is to keep away from entangling alliances with either of the two 
main blocs of Powers and to cultivate friendly relations with both. 

9. Our general approach must inevitably be as friendly as possible to the 
U.S.A., their Government and people. Nevertheless, it should be made per- 
fectly clear that India has a mind and a will of her own and she does not 
welcome any patronage or imposition from any quarter. We can only deal 
with other countries on an equal basis, and if this is denied to us, we shall 


3. After the First World War, the India League, set up in Kew York with Haridas T. 
Mazuradar as Secretary, organised protest meetings against British repressive policies 
m India. During the Second World War the National Committee for India’s indepen- 
dence, with Syed Hossain as President, was formed at Washington, to represent India’s 
cauK. The Voice of India, a monthly published by the National Committee, made 
India’s freedom one of the war aims. 
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3. Publicity will have to be organised both in Washington and New York. 
It is obvious that persons associated with the past forms of publicity are 
totally unsuited for work now, even apart from their competence. They 
have been tied up far too much with wrong and objectionable methods of 
publicity and it is hardly possible to expect them to change their outlook 
or their methods. Azim Husain suggests that either an American publicity 
expert be employed or a suitable Indian resident in the U.S.A. I think that 
the employment of an American publicity expert is undesirable, though 
advice and help may be taken from such experts. It is suggested that there 
is a suitable Indian available and I understand that this refers to Dr. Anup 
Singh.^ Dr. Anup Singh is undoubtedly able and qualified for this kind of 
work. 

4. I would suggest that the first step should be the appointment of a suitable 
Public Relations OflBcer. Other steps would follow in consultation with him. 
Azim Husain has suggested what he should do. The suggestions are worth 
consideration though perhaps all of them may not be feasible at present. 
The publication of Indian Nation as it is done today is of no value. Some- 
thing more up-to-date and attractive should be issued. 

5. It seems to me that the best kind of publicity, especially in the U.S.A., 
should relate to the constructive activities of the Central and Provincial 
Governments ia India, such as our big projects for constructing dams, 
reservoirs, hydro-electric works, irrigation schemes, health schemes, educa- 
tion, improvement of labour conditions and the like. These will interest 
Americans and will make them think of what India is trying to achieve. It 
is not necessary to deal much with the so-called communal problem in 
India except sometimes to give the correct facts. In all our publicity, em- 
phasis should not be laid on internal and domestic conflicts but rather on 
the constructive side of our work. The approach should be a non-party one 
and there should not be condenmation of any group or party. Even when 
communal propaganda is indulged in by any group or individual, our answer 
to it should not take the shape of an argument with them, but should give 
correct facts so as to make people look at the problem in true perspective. 

6. The question of continuing some of the existing Indian or Indo- 
American organisations has been considered. It is difficult to give any advice 
at this end. It seems to me desirable that non-official organizations, cither 
purely Indian or Indo-American or both, should exist. Any such organiza- 
tion cannot expect any official help from the Government, tliough various 
facilities might be given to it. I doubt if financial help from non-official 

2. India’s first Public Relations Officer at Washington, 1947-4S. 
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delegation’s activities. This was probably chiefly because they thought that 
India was drawing closer to Russia. At the same time I think that in another 
section of the American people, including some of the newspapers, our 
delegation and espeeially Mrs. Pandit created a very favourable impression. 
There is no doubt that among the Asian countries the impression created by 
our delegation was entirely favourable and India emerged as a kind of a 
leader of Asia. 

3. Many Americans, especially those in high office, appear to be obsessed 
by fear and are suffering from high nervous tension. They exhibit a strange 
combination of pride in their strength and apprehensiveness about the future 
as represented by Russia and communism. It is a little difficult to deal with 
people who are in this jittery state of nerves, just as it is difficult to deal with 
the Russians who, from long experience, suspect everybody. Each group 
thinks that any country that is not fully on its side is against it. Neutrals are 
suspected. 

4. This results in a neutral country being suspected and disliked on either 
side. We have to take that risk. It would be wrong and foolish to give up a 
policy that we consider right in order to please or not to irritate some other 
country. 

5. There is another approach to the problem. Are we thinking in terms of 
Governments only or of the people? It does make a difference whom we 
have in view. A brave and open policy may irritate some Governments but 
is often appreciated by large numbers of people. In the long run it is likely 
to tell. Any other policy would be purely opportunist and will have no 
substantial backing. 

6. Ultimately our policy must be governed not only by our own interests 
but what our people think India’s interests to be. This consideration has 
not probably influenced policy much in the past and we have thought too 
much in terms of the upper layers of government both in India and in other 
countries. We cannot afford to do that any longer. 
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rely upon our own resources however poor they might be. Every country 
thinks of its own interest in relation to foreign policy. India will do likewise, 
though at the same time there is a strong idealistic trend in her outlook on 
world affairs. The natural reaction in India to a friendly approach from 
another country will be a friendly and cooperative one. If the approach is 
not friendly, the reaction also will not be friendly. 

10. While India’s present position with her rapid advance towards complete 
freedom and industrial growth has to be emphasised, her potential power 
must always be kept in view. In the long range it is this that counts in foreign 
policy, and every far-seeing statesman bases his policy accordingly. 

11. It is difficult to say what India can afford for her publicity offices 
abroad, more especially in the U.S.A. There are obvious difficulties to be 
faced in India at present. Nevertheless, every effort will be made to have a 
proper and efficient publicity agency in the U.S.A. Even if this is not very 
widespread to begin with, its foundations should be strong and secure on 
which a super-structure can be built later. 

12. An effort should be made to make Indians in U.S.A. to cooperate to- 
gether in political as well as cultural activities. It is unbecoming for Indians 
abroad to indulge in their domestic quarrels. Such an effort always raises a 
great deal of opposition, and in view of the communal situation, it is not 
likely to succeed wholly. Nevertheless, it should be undertaken and even 
some success is worthwhile. 

13. The effectiveness of publicity work abroad will depend greatly on the 
work done by the Information Department in India and the close coopera- 
tion of this Department with publicity offices abroad. 


II 

I gave Azim Husain’s report together with my note dated 18th 
to Mrs. Pandit.** She has given me her reactions to these papers, 
clear that Azim Husain was not fully informed about some matters. 

2. From what I have seen myself of the various reports and 

of Mrs. Pandit’s visits to America in 1944-45 and in 1946 1 hav 

that her second visit created a bigger impression an 

publicity. It is true at the same time that for various reasons e 

ment as well as some others reacted very unfavourably to the Indian 


4. See ante, section 10(1), item 26. 
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indeed is not very complimentary to the Afghan Government, though they 
may seek to profit by it. 

5. It seems to me that our policy in regard to neighbouring countries is 
far too much based on payment of hard cash, or giving them certain privileges 
which cost us large sums of money. In Burma a policy jointly pursued by 
H.M.G. and the Burma Government is costing us a vast sum of money in 
the shape of absurdly high prices for rice export to India. India is thus sup- 
posed to help in the rehabilitation of Burma. When any question of making 
a fair bargain with Burma arises, we are told that 'this may adversely affect 
our relations with Burma. 


6. So also with Afghanistan. It appears from the summary that the Govem- 

ment of India agreed in 1945 to assist the Afghans in the equipment of their 

ame orces by supplying a great deal of equipment at concession rates. 

The value of this aid is estimated to be Rs. 43 laichs. This is a substantial 

sum an it is not clear to me at all why we should. spend it in equipping the 

Atghan army. This question is, however, not before us at present. I suggest, 

should inform the Afghan Government that we shall 

g dly give them full facilities for training of officers and N.C.O.s and shall 

for training for the next year and without any commitment 

as xvp fFH unable to supplement the salaries of the officers 

as we did last year. 

kbinet the views of my colleagues in the 


81. Exchange of Embassies with France' 


I agree to ,h, summary and the draft telegram to the Secretary of State." 

File No. 8(8)-EUR/47^"p^6 eJZto ^'cmal Affairs and Commonwealth Relations. 
2. The summary for .hi’ National Archives of India. 

proposed on 29 January 194TthaTfulI dblomV^^^""^^ Consul-General in Calcutta 
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80. India’s Relations with Afghanistan^ 


I regret I am unable to agree to this proposal.^ As there was some reiercuec 
to it in the last month’s E.A.D. summary which recency came up before 
the Cabinet, I drew attention of Members of the Cabine^f to it. Considerable- 
surprise was expressed that we should bear the burden (not only of training 
but of salaries of foreign officers.^ There is every desireko promote friendly 
relations between India and Afghanistan. But to do sodn the manner sug- 
gested is distinctly odd. Whether this was justifiable or notjast year when 
the war had just recently ended, I do not know, though it is^ifficult for me 
to appreciate this kind of generosity. I do not know of any other instance 
where a country pays for the salary and training of officers from another 
country. Having accepted this once, it is quite natural that a siinilar request 
should be made again. I have no doubt that if we accede to t is now e 
request would be repeated next year, and each time it will 
more difficult to refuse it because a convention will be established. When 
ultimately we express our inability to accede to it, ^ 8 
will feel that they have been deprived of something which ^ ® 

due. The sooner, therefore, that we put an end to this business the bet . 

2. I have no doubt that this kind of generosity is liked by ^lio 

profit by it. But it is a risky business in the long run, apart from 

burden involved which we can ill bear in view of the many demands upon us. 

3. If we accept this principle in regard to there is no parti- 

cular reason why we should refuse it in the case of some “®‘Shb°u g 
country. Any differentiation in treatment will P ° \ 

obvious that we cannot continue this process indefinitely, 
stop it there will be dissatisfaction. 

4. W= should certainly offer ail facilities for training in 

ollicers and N.CO.s. We may even bear the „h,fe„er and 

to supplement the pay of the officers has no justification whatever 

1. Note. 28 Janua^ 1947. External Affaire DeparUncol File No. 9-IA/47. PP- Ih-l^/ 

National Archives of India. approN-al of the rccommend- 

2. The External Affairs Department had asked for ® ^ Afghan mflitar>’ 

ation that the Government of India contmuc financ^ 

trainees as they would promote friendly rela tio^ Ttho training of the first b.atch of 

3. Of the total expenditure of Rs. 3,37.240 incurred ^ 

Afghan officers, Rs. 2.73.240 ^vas spent on supplementing then- salary. 
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or at any rate to postpone coming in till they know what the Muslim League 
does. They are likely to propose conditions which we cannot accept. Some 
States, however, are prepared to come in direct. It is extraordinarily diflScult 
to devise a satisfactory method for their representation as there is no proper 
machinery for election. We are going to meet the States Negotiating Commi- 
ttee on the 8th February. 

4. The Legislative Assembly begins its budget session next Monday, 
February 3rd. This session will last till April and keep us frightfully busy. 

5. The last week of March we are having the Inter-Asian Relations Con- 
ference which I expect you to attend. This Conference has attracted a great 
deal of attention and we are receiving inquiries about it from various 
Governments who seem to fear that this is an attempt to organise an Asian 
bloc. The response to our invitations has been very good and we expect a 
very representative gathering. The occasion may well be imique in Asia’s 
history. As far as I can see, practically every Asian country will be re- 
presented, including Mongolia. What I am afraid of is that arrangements 
at our end may not be wholly satisfactory. 

6. I have been receiving your cables about your visits to European capitals. 
I wrote to you about the French proposal. Your reaction to this was iden- 
tical with ours and we informed the French Government accordingly 
through their Consul here. The result has been a sudden change in the 
French Government’s attitude. Today the Consul General came to make 
fresh proposals — ^that we establish embassies as soon as possible. They are 
anxious to start within a few days with a Charge d’affaires. This proposal 
has to be accepted and we cannot possibly refuse it. There is, however, the 
Vietnam affair^ which has roused a great deal of indignation in India and 
it is possible that our exchange of diplomatic relations with France at this 
stage may be criticised. Because of this we have decided to make this a 
Cabinet matter. Probably there will be a decision within a week. I anticipate 
this to be favourable to the proposal and an announcement will soon follow. 
This does not mean that we must send somebody to Paris i mm ediately. 
We shall probably send a Charge d’affaires to begin with after a month or 
six weeks, and somewhat later an Ambassador. I made it quite clear to 
the French Consul that French policy in Indo-China was distressing us 


3. Fluting had broken out between the French forces in Indo-China and the Vietnam 
Covenant in December 1946 after negotiations for reaching a final political settle- 
mmt had broken down. Heavy teoop reinforcements were sent by France in January 
to defeat the Nationalist forces. 
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1 met M. Fouchet today and impressed upon him that the events in Indo- 
China were having a very unfortunate effect on Indian opinion. I expressed 
the hope that some settlement will be reached soon. 

A fact to be remembered is the help France gave us in the U.N. on the 
South African issue. In fact it was the Franco-Mexican resolution which 
was ultimately adopted. 


82. To V.K. Krishna Menon^ 


New Delhi 
29 January 1947 


My dear Krishna, 

I write to you after a long while, I have been busy of course, but the real 
reason, I suppose, is that there was nothing very pleasant to write about. 
So many things are happening which are exceedingly irritating. The position 
here continues as bad as ever or perhaps worse, with the result that all work 
suffers and tempers are frayed. There is the continuous tug of war within the 
Government itself and none too great harmony in the outlook of our own 
colleagues. The Congress organisation is also in a bad way in the sense that 
there is "utter lack of discipline and everyone pulls in his own direction. I do 
not propose to write to you about all these matters but just to indicate to 
you that thus far there is no improvement at all. 

2. The Constituent Assembly was on the whole successful. We profeed 
slowly but the beginnings have been fairly satisfactory. We have eci e 
not to end the preliminary session and this has been adjourned to some 
date in April. What happens then will depend on whether the Muslim 
League comes in or not. In any event the sections will have to function a ter 
that session. How they will function again is entirely uncertain ^ause o 
the indecision of the Muslim League. In any event the Assemb y wi go on. 

3. The Rulers of the States and their Ministers have all gathered together 
in Delhi for various consultations in connection with their partita lo 
the Constituent Assembly. The official group headed by t e awa 
BhopaF and supported by the Political Department wants o eep 


1. V.K. Krishna Menon Papers, N.M.M.L. . 

2. Hamidullah Khan (1894-1960); Chancellor, Muslim University, ga . 
Chancellor, Chamber of Indian Princes, 1931-32 and 1944-4 


1930-35; 
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to be pro-Soviet. My association with you is also brought into the picture, 
as you are supposed to be inclined towards the Soviet. It is stated that our 
attitude at the U.N. has resulted in a lack of cooperation between India 
and the U.S.A. in regard to obtaining machinery etc. for development. 

12. I want to tell you that I am convinced you have acted perfectly correctly 
and I have no complaint on that score. But it is no easy matter to go about 
explaining all this to various people. It was because of this that I asked vou 
to go a little slow in your approaches to European countries. 

13. Naturally behind all this is a certain personal factor, but I cannot go 
into that question now. 

14. Ali Yavar Jung^ came to dinner here tonight and he was loud in his 
praises of you. You have evidently made an impression upon him as well 
as many others. 

15. lam feeling frightfully sleepy now and so I shall not continue the letter. 
I hope, however, that you will bear all these conflicting currents and forces 
in mind in judging of the situation here. This is a most unsatisfactory letter 
but I am sending it as it is. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawabarlal 

5. (1905-1976); academician and diplomat; Vice-Chancellor, Osmania University, 
1945-46 and 1948-52; delegate to the U.N. General Assembly, 1946, 1950, 1952-53, 
1955, and leader of the Indian delegation to the U.N.O., 1956-57; Ambassador to 
Argentina, Yugoslavia and France; Ambassador in U.S.A., 1968-70; Governor of 
Maharashtra, 1970-76, 


83. Cable to M.A. Raufi 


Burma White Paper definition of ‘Burmese National’ for purposes of Con- 
stituent Assembly.^ While our chief contention that nationality must not 
depend on race alone has been accepted other conditions, that is to say, 
birth plus residence for eight years are very stiff. It is possible that this 

1. New Delhi, 30 January 1947. Department of External Affairs and Commonwealth 
Relations, File No. 17-1/47-O.S, 11, p. 6/corr., National Archives of India. 

2. . , .a British subject or the subject of an Indian State who was bom in Burma and 

resided there for a total period of not less than eight years ” 
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greatly.^ Perhaps one reason for the new anxiety of the French Government 
to establish relations with us is this very Vietnam affair. In spite of this, 
however, we cannot refuse the offer. That would be an insult to a major 
nation. We have to remember also that France stood by us on the South 

African issue at the U.N. 

7. You have been doing very well during your missions to Ejopean 
capitals and we all appreciate the good work you have done Our diMty 
is Lw to follow that up because of lack of suitable persons. As you perhaps 
toow! weT^e received a communication from the Dutch Government 

for exchange of diplomats. 

8. Apart from the difficulty of finding suitable men for posts abroad, ffiere 
is the difficulty of deaUng with the Muslim Lea^e 

raise the communal issue at every step. The iceroy 
in the way The result has been a hold up as I am not prepared to take any 
step wUoh is likely to be overruled by the Vieeroy. We are ' 

matter carefully and will have to decide on our course of aettou soon. 

9. The way the Viceroy and the Muslim League look 

ments is that there should be alternative appointments of Muslim Leag . 

10. You have written to fh^e poiS om Cou tot at 

London High Commissionership. I think P i,rifier a Muslim 

present this is under the Commerce Department. f” 

League Member who does not J'''* old Ji new poliey, 

fo put the High Commissioner of london under ^ght 

ment. The Commerce Department objec s ..... ^ ^ Muslim Leaguer 

up before the Cabinet. Meanwhile there is ^ possibility M 

bLg appointed over our heads. Every effort s being made 
If this happens you will have a shock and so will we. 

11. one of the most distressing features of the situ^on « baek-^^^rt 

gossip on a wide scale about X om of their 

Government. Some press people and o . ... other press men have 
way to criticise me and point out my f ^ in the U.N. 

defended me. Among my many sms are oolicy was supposed 

which has irritated the United States authonties as this policy wa 

,• -Rrpnch HiRh Commissioner 

4. On 25 Decemoer 1946, Aomiral Thierry d Indo-Chinese people 

in Indo-Cbina, announced that France did no 
total and unconditional independence. 
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restriction of Indian electorate will be enforced only for purposes of Con- 
stituent Assembly but it is feared that the precedent may be adopted for 
subsequent elections and normal citizenship rights as well. If Aung San 
available here on his return journey endeavour will be made to modify quali- 
fications into birth or residence for less period and in any event present 
limitations must not be treated as precedent for determination of status of 
Indians in future. 

2. These are tentative views. Grateful for your views, and rough esti- 
mates of numbers of Indians affected by proposed limitations. 

Meanwhile no approach should of course be made by you to Burma 
Governor or any British official. 


84. Negotiations with Russia^ 


There does not appear to be much difference between the ‘formal agreement’ 
as suggested and an exchange of letters containing much the same thing. 
It is not necessary for Mr. K.P.S. Menon to suggest a formal agreement . 
He should approach the Russian Ambassador in Nanking, in continuation 
of the previous talks in Paris and New York with M. Molotov, and pro- 
pose that we might now exchange ambassadors. If the Russians want 
something more formal, as suggested, he can agree to it. 

We shall undoubtedly want consulates in some places in the Soviet union. 
This matter need not be raised at this stage, and certainly not as a condition 

precedent, but Mr. Menon might well mention it.^ . , u rv 

H.M.G. should be informed of the steps we are taking and the necessary 

approval obtained as suggested in Mr. Weightman s note. 


1 . 


2 . 


3. 


Note, 31 January 1947. Ministry of External Affairs and Conunonw 

File No. 20(4)-EUR/47,p. 54/notes, National Archives of India. . 

The point at issue was whether India should propose a suffice for K.P.S. 

exchange of diplomatic representatives with Russia, or i w accepting 

Menon to state this to his Russian colleague in Nanking and secure his reply accepting 

Weightman had suggested that, as it was necessary for India 

with developments in Central Asia, K.P.S. Menon s o R«nublics in Central 

would wish to establish consulates in one or more of the Soviet R P 

Asia. 
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should not commit ourselves to any particular policy of a Great Power 
which brings it into conflict with another Great Power. Thus, as far as 
possible, we should avoid taking sides in these international conflicts except 
when the issue is quite clear and it is to our interest to support any parti- 
cular proposal. There is a tendency to blame the U.S.S.R. for its expansionist 
and obstructive policy. This blame may be partly justified as, in some ways, 
the U.S.S.R. appears to have come in the way of settlement of various issues. 
Nevertheless, the other Great Powers are not free from blame. There is no 
reason, therefore, why we should become satellites to any group or parties 
to any such dispute. Each subject should be considered on its own merits 
and not with a view to support this group or that group, avoiding always, 
as far as possible, conflict with any group. 

In regard to the future of the ex-Italian colonies in Africa,^ it is obvious 
that we should stand for the complete elimination of Italian sovereignty. 
The question is what should take its place. I think we must recognise the 
right to independence of all the countries involved, which includes their right 
to determine their own future. It is true that it is hardly possible to give effect 
to this in the immediate future and that some kind of interim period may 
have to be provided for. Nevertheless, the recognition of that independence, 
subject to an interim period and some safeguards, is of importance and 
should govern the whole consideration of the subject. We should oppose the 
establishment of any new colonial regime anywhere or any disguised colo- 
nies or mandates of the old League of Nations type. If any one Power is 
given anything in the nature of a mandate, howsoever framed, this will 
inevitably lead to a repetition of many of the evils of the colonial regime 
and will also lead to rivalry between the Powers. I feel, therefore, that no 
individual Power should be entrusted with this task. If once this process of a 
Great Power having dominating interest over a colonial area or a semi- 
colonial area is recognised, then there will be no end to it, and many terri- 
tories will be involved in this process. 

Thus we should proceed on the basis that sovereignty is inherent in the 
people of the territories involved and that they have a right to independence 
subject to the provisions of the United Nations Charter. Having recognized 
this, further steps will have to be in line with it. It should be laid down that 
all intermediate steps should lead rapidly to the establishment of this inde- 
pendence in accordance with the wishes of the people concerned. During the 
interim period, if the idea of an individual Power exercising trusteeship is 
rejected, then inevitably this trusteeship can only be exercised by the U.N.O. 
as a whole. This may seem to involve some difficulty, but probably every 
proposal involves difficulties. It is better, therefore, to have something which. 


3. Libya, Eritrea and Italian Somaliland. 
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1. The Future of the Former Italian Colonies^ 


I have read Major Fry’s note of the 3rd September and Mr. Weightman’s 
note of the 4th September. 

It is a little difficult to grasp the significance of all the various amendments 
and proposals before the Peace Conference, especially on a first consideration 
of them.^ It would appear that behind them lie power politics and a desire 
of one or the other Power or a group of Powers to strengthen their position. 
The first thing to be cleared is India’s approach to all these questions. Thus 
far our approach has been largely governed by H.M.G.’s approach. In 
future, India’s approach will be progressively her own in the international 
field. That does not mean, of course, that we should not cooperate with 
H.M.G. or the Commonwealth countries. We should endeavour to do so as 
far as possible, but we should not allow our own viewpoint or our own 
interests to suffer. That viewpoint should be: — 

(1) The functioning of India in the international field as an independent 
entity. 

(2) The support of the claims of freedom and independence by colonial 
and dependent territories. 

(3) Support to every proposal which promotes the peace and security of 
the world. 

(4) To some extent, inevitably, we must pay special regard to Asian 
countries and to those African territories and colonies which have 
suffered in the past so much from foreign control and exploitation. 

It is manifest that at the present moment there is an unfortunate conflict 
between Great Powers and that each one of them is trying to strengthen itself 
in view of possible wars or other conflicts in future. India is primarily 
interested in her own security. That security is bound to be endangered by 
any war anywhere and therefore our policy must be to help in preventing 
any issue leading to war. At the same time, it is highly desirable that we 

1. Note to H. Weightman, 4 September 1946. External Afiairs Department File 
No. 10(9)-cc/46, pp. 15-18, National Archives of India. 

2. It was announced on 21 August 1946 that over 250 amendments had been prcsente 
by the various delegations in respect of the five draft treaties, of which no ess t an 
70 were presented by Australia alone. Many of these amendments suggested proposa s 
for new frontiers, for rights of commerce in the ex-enemy countries, and for guarantees 
to minorities. There was also an Indian proposal that the Italian treaty 

explicit assurances that the peoples of the former Italian colonics would gran 
independence with the least possible delay. 
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consider it.* I agree, however, with the statement of the leader of the Indian 
delegation that “the decision of a majority in the United Nations Assembly 
against Russian opposition must be avoided, if possible”. This is not a mere 
question of upsetting Soviet or other susceptibilities. We cannot always 
avoid this in the case of any country. The U.S.S.R. are our neighbours and 
inevitably we shall have many dealings with them. We should not, therefore, 
needlessly adopt a course of action which brings us into conflict with them 
and at the same time yields no substantial result. 

This note is rather general in scope. If the Secretary wishes to discuss this 
matter further with me, I shall gladly do so. 

5. Under Article 23 of the Italian Peace Treaty, which was to come into force on 15 
September 1947, the future of Italy’s former African colonies was to be settled within 
one year, failing which the question had to be submitted to the U.N. General Assembly. 


2. Proposal fo Transfer Inhabitants of Slovakia to Hungary^ 


I have no doubt whatever that Czechoslovakia has suffered very greatly in 
the past from certain elements in the country’s population like the Sudeten 
Germans and the Magyars in Slovakia.^ I can very well understand their 
desire to send them away outside their territories* and yet it is difficult for 
us to agree to these forcible expulsions.'’ I suppose, in any event, if there is 
expulsion, there would be compensation given and all manner of facilities to 

1. Note, 4 September 1946. Ministry of External Affairs, File No. 10(25)-cc/46, p. 3, 
National Archives of India. 

2. The Sudeten Germans and Magyars betrayed the cause of Czechoslovakia at the 
time of the Munich Conference in 1938. The National Socialist Party of Konrad 
Hcnelein refused to abide by its earlier demands for autonomy conceded by the Czech 
Government, and asked for the territory inhabited by Sudeten Germans to be ceded 
to Germany. 

3. Czechoslovakia desired transfer as it thought the Magyars and Sudeten Germans had 
played a treacherous role in 1938. She also feared that revisionists in Hungary would 
undoubtedly make use of the presence of a large number of Magyars in Slovakia as 
an excuse for demanding territorial concessions from Czechoslovakia at some future 
date. 

4. Czechoslovakia wanted compulsory transfer to Hungary of a maximum of 200,000 
inhabitants of Slovakia who were of Magyar ethnic origin. 
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though difficult in application, at least avoids international rivalry and lessens 
the danger of exploitation of the country concerned by a dominating Power. 

What the law may be about the United Nations assuming sovereignty of 
such areas, I do not know though prima facie I do not sec why the law should 
be against it. What I suggest, however, is not that the United Nations should 
assume sovereignty, but that having recognised sovereignty of the people 
concerned, they should exercise it on their behalf for the interim period. 
Thus, Libya and Eritrea may be considered as independent countries tempo- 
rarily under the trusteeship of the United Nations which should end after a 
stated number of years. 

India would naturally be greatly interested in such collective trusteeship 
and would like to be a sharer in it, not only because of her own interests but 
also because, to some extent, dependent and colonial countries in Asia and 
Africa look to India as some kind of leader in the process of Asian and 
African countries achieving emancipation and freedom. On the part of India 
it should always be made clear that, while we desire to protect our interests 
wherever they are, we have no desire whatever to come in the way of the 
legitimate interests of the people of the country concerned. First importance 
must always be given to the interests of the indigenous inhabitants and their 
advance to full freedom. 

As regards the Australian proposal that three or four other Powers should 
be associated with the Big Four in discussing the future of the ex-Italian 
colonies,"* it seems to me that this might create some kind of an intermediate 
arrangement between the Big Four and the United Nations General 
Assembly. Whether this will lead to any solution of the problem, I do not 
know. Of course, it is desirable for the Big Four to consult other Powers 
concerned, but anything in the nature of compulsion of the Big Four might 
result in stultifying the efforts of the other three or four Powers associated 
for this purpose. Who these three or four Powers may be, I do not know, 
probably India may be one of them. I suggest that this proposal might only 
be supported in so far as it can be brought about by the agreement o t e 
Big Four. If there is no such agreement, then it simply means that the pro- 
posal does not fructify and we irritate some other Powers. 

An effort should obviously be made to get this question of Italian co onies 
settled by the Big Four in cooperation with others. If it fails, there is no 
other course open apparently than for the United Nations Assem y o 


On 21 August 1946, Dr. Evatt declared that the future of the Italian 
be decided not by the “Big Four” alone but by them and ° , • ^jthin 

chosen by the conference; failing agreement on the future ° United 

one year the matter should be referred not to the General Assem y 
Nations but to a special meeting of all 21 Allied belligerents. 
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4. To Samuel E. Runganadhan’^ 


New Delhi 
25 October 1946 


Dear Runganadhan, 

Now that the Peace Conference has ended its deliberations, I should like to 
express to you Government’s appreciation of the part which you and your 
colleagues of India’s delegation played in them and of all the hard work put 
in by the secretarial staff. 

At this distance it has at times been difficult to follow all the cross currents 
of negotiations and the exact implications of conflicting proposals ; but we 
have followed them well enough to realize that your task was extraordinarily 
complicated and that to steer a satisfactory course was no easy matter. 

I am sending similar letters to Bhore,“ Pillai^ and Wadia.** Would you 
kindly thank your Advisers and staff on Government’s behalf? 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


3. 


^ternal Affairs Department File No. 2(2)-UNO 1/47, National Archives of India, 
^seph William Shore (1878-1960); Dewan of Cochin, 1914-19; Secretary to the High 
India, London, 1920; Secretary to Government of India, Depart- 
ment of Education, Health and Lands, 1924; Acting Member of Governor-General’s 
foccutive Council, 1926-27; Member of Governor-General’s Executive Council, 
Department of Industries and Labour. 1930-32 and Commerce and Railways, 1932-35; 
fc^i^ro Bhopal, 1945; member, Indian delegation to Paris Peace Con- 

IJirayana Raghavan PiUai (b. 1898); entered I.C.S., 1922; Secretary to Government 
°=P^«-tment, 1942; Cabinet Secretary, 1942-52; Secretary-General, 

Ministry ofE-xtcmal Affairs, 1952-60. 

Judge and Sessions Judge, Bombay, 1923; Deputy 
Bombay kigrS.rtJ93°3-i°"’‘’'"’ Department, 1925; Officiating Judge of 
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allow the uprooted population to be able to settle down elsewhere. 
Presumably, all this would be done under the United Nations control. 

However this may be, I agree with the leader of the Indian delegation^ 
that it would be desirable for us to abstain from voting on this issue. 

5. The leader of the Indian delegation advised on 31 August 1946 that though she had 
considerable sympathy with the Czechoslovakian point of view, it seemed to be im- 
politic to support a proposal involving the wholesale expulsion of a large minority 
population and if we did not oppose the best course was to abstain from voting. 


3. Minority Problems in Czechoslovakia^ 


Magyar minority issue has been dealt with in Foreign telegram No. 8496 
October Ist.^ We are glad to note humanitarian safeguards^ Czechoslovakia 
is ready to provide. 

3. In light of your fuller explanation of Bratislava bridgehead issue, 
Government of India agree that you should support Czech claim. 


1. Cable to S.E. Runganadhan, New Delhi, 4 October 1946. Ministry of External 

Airairs,FileNo.lO(25)-cc/46,S.No. 9, National Archives of India. 

Runganadhan had asked for instructions regarding ® ^ ^ .Crr^m 

Bratislava to Czechoslovakia and transfer of more than 200,000 agyars 
Slovakia to Hungary. . _ 

2. The Government of India after reconsideration decided tosuppor 
proposal to transfer the Magyar minority to Hungary. It howc\cr emp asi 
full compensation and every facility should be given to those .a ecte . 

3. Czechoslovakia agreed to retain and grant full citizenship rig Us o o , 

who proved 'to be anti-fascist. It was also prepared to allow the ^ ' , 

away all movable property and to fully compensate them for al immova . . 

4. The area of 20 sq. miles was low lying and of no use to Hungary for agriculture. 

Hungarians formed only one-third of the population. 
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3. Gandhi Jayanti^ 


Gandhi Jayanti has for many years been a period of constructive activity 
and a rededication to the cause of India’s freedom. During these days we 
pay our tribute of affection and respect to our leader, who has inspired us 
and kept our eyes fixed to high ideals and human emancipation. People who 
take part in politics get entangled in a thousand petty details and often forget 
those ideals, and compromise on vital issues. But Mahatma Gandhi has 
been there as a sentinel to pull us up when we go astray and to remind us 
constantly of what India must stand for. 

So, during these days, when we are facing new and vital issues, we must 
not allow ourselves to lose sight of the wood for the trees. We must rededicate 
ourselves anew to the great cause of India’s freedom and human emanci- 
pation for which the Mahatma has stood, and w'e must do this in the way 
most liked by him, that is, not by shouting and display but by earnest effort 
in furthering the constructive activities which he has so much at heart. 
Under his leadership we have come to the very threshold of freedom. There 
are still difficulties and obstacles, but undoubtedly we shall take the final 
step also under his wise guidance. 

1. Statement to the press, New Delhi, 18 September 1946. The Hindu, 20 September 1946. 


4. Free Movement in Tribal Areas^^ 


May I also draw your attention to the various restrictions in regard to entry 
and movement in the tribal areas in Assam? Many of our workers among 
the tribes cannot go there because of these restrictions. I suggest that these 
restrictions might be removed and freedom of movement acknowledged and 
established. 

Member, Interim Government, quoted by Tarlok Singh in his note 
^t<^ 23 September 1946. External Aflairs Department File No. 71-NEF/46, National 
Archives of India. 
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1. To Jayaprakash Narayan^ 


New Delhi 
6th September, 1946 


My dear Jayaprakash, 

I received your telegram about sepoy Suleiman who had been condemned 
to death. Your telegram reached me at midnight and the execution was due 
at sunrise the next day. On the previous day, however, I had received tele- 
grams from Suleiman’s mother. I enquired into the matter personally from 
the War Department, and the facts of the case were explained to me. The case 
was one of murder, pure and simple, and after the sentence every avenue of 
appeal and reconsideration had been exhausted. I hate a death penalty in any 
case, but in the circumstances I really did not know what I could do. I could 
advance no reason except my dislike of a death sentence, and as all the 
normal avenues of appeal had been exhausted I felt reluctantly that I had to 
leave it at that. 


Yours afSy., 
Jawaharlal 


1. Jayaprakash Narayan Papers, N.M.M.L. 


2. To Tej Bahadur Sapru^ 


New Delhi 
8 September 1946 


My dear Tej Bahadurji, , t ^erv 

Your good wishes and blessings are very welcome ' difficulties 

happy to receive your letter.^ I am perfectly conscious o ® . goodwill 

we have to face, but I am also conscious that there is a yas 
in the country, in spite of present discord. I hope the discord will fade away 

and the goodwill Will assert itself. 

With my affectionate regards, Yours affectionately, 

Jawaharlal 


!• Tcj Bahadur Sapru Papers, N.M.M.L. interim Govemraent and 

2. Sapru had sent his best wishes on the in'>«SuraUo-i of the 
hoped that Nehru would tackle the communal problem mag 
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7. Passports for Communists^ 


I have spoken about this matter with H.M. (Home). I agree with much that 
he has written.^ I have a feeling, however, that the denial of a passport gives 
greater prominence to the individual and to the refuser s act and undue 
publicity will result from it. The man cannot do much harm to us abroad. 
There are probably many like him in other countries. I would like H.M. 
(Home) to consider this aspect. The final decision will of course rest with him. 

1. Note, 30 September 1946. External Affairs Department File No. ,210(236)-P/46, pp. 
17-18/notes, National Archives of India. 

2. Patel, in his note of 21 September 1946, had recommended refusal of a passport to 
Sharaf Athar Ali, the correspondent of the People’s Age, a journal of the Communist 
Party. 


8, The Naga Areas^ 


When India is independent, as it is bound to be soon, it will not be possible 
for the British Government to hold on the Naga territory or any part of it. 

This strip of land will be left isolated between India and China, Inevitably, 
therefore, this Naga territory must form part of India and of Assam with 
which it has developed such close associations. 

It is our policy that tribal areas should have as much freedom and auto- 
nomy as possible so that they can live their own lives according to their own 
customs and desires. 

Excluded areas should be incorporated with other areas. Tribal areas all 
over India present different problems. Independent India will have a special 
department both at the Centre and in the provinces concerned for protection 
and advancement of tribal areas. I do not want them to be swamped by 
people from other parts of the country, who might go there to exploit them 
to their own advantage. 


1. Letter to the leaders of the Naga National Council, printed in the National Herald, 2 
October 1946. The full text of the letter is not available. 
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5. To Tej Bahadur Sapru^ 


New Delhi 
23rd September 1946 


My dear Tej Bahadurji, 

I am very grateful for your affectionate letters and for your concern about 
me. You can rest assured that we take good care of ourselves and I do not 

think anything untoward will happen.^ 

I hope you are better now and will soon be able to move about. You must 
remember that in the days that are coming your help and advice will be 
needed by the country and we want you to be in good health for it. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 


1. J.N. Collection. 

2. Sapm had expressed his concern about Nehru’s personal safety. 


8. Land Acquired for Aerodromes^ 


As you know, a large number of sites for aerodromes were q 

War Department during the last four or five years, any given 

dromes are being closed up for air purposes and the Ian as g . . 

back for agricultural purposes. One such large aero " ing to be put 

is being treated in this way and I was told that the Ian wa g 

up for auction. The peasants, who were the previous occupi 

and who had been given compensation for it, sent me a ^ j 

might be given back to them on their repaying the 

been given to them. This seemed to be a reasonable 

that in all such cases some preference should be s own ^ ^ 

who were compulsorily , removed. I hope that it will be possible P 

some such policy in such matters. 


1. Note to Baldev Singh, 30 September 

2. Iradatgunj aerodrome. 


1946. File No. 7(83)/48-PMS. 
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10. To Padmaja Naidu^ 


New Delhi 
7-10-46 


My dear, 

It is ages since I have written to you — or it seems ages to me for the last 
month has been a long one. My life and activities have been so changed that 
I do not quite know how to carry on any work outside the official sphere or 
to have any kind of personal life — cannot write letters — I must dictate 
them. Of the 300 or so letters I receive daily at home (apart from the office) 
I see very few. Other people open them and put a few of their choice before 
me. Even these pile up unanswered. I suppose all this will sort itself out soon 
if this life continues long enough. But for the moment it is a burden and a 
ceaseless strain. 

For a full month past I have been wanting to write to you. Every day I 
have thought of it and decided to write in the evening or rather at night. But 
after midnight I have felt too tired to do anything. And so day after day has 
passed. . 

This is not a letter as I would like it to be. That must wait. But this waiting 
business has gone on long enough and so at last I am at least sending you 
this note with all my love. Your letters and telegrams cheered me greatly. 
I wish you had been here these days. But you will come. 

Nan comes here on the 10th and goes off to the U.S.A. a few days later.^ 

Love, 

Jawahar 


1 . 

2 . 


Padmaja Naidu Papers, N.M.M.L. 
Vijayal^hmi Pandit left for the United States 
delegation to the U.N. General Assembly. 


on 13 October 1946 to lead the Indian 
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9. To V.K. Krishna Menon^ 

New Delhi 
3 October 1946 


My dear Krishna, 

. . .In one of your letters you mention Dange’s report of firing on industrial 
workers.^ I am not quite sure to what this refers. Most, if not all, of the 
firings in Bombay have been in connection with communal troubles. There 
was one other incident, however, in Gujarat, I think, and a very exaggerated 
and perverse account of it appeared in the People’s Age. From inquiries 
made subsequently by very responsible people it was shown that this account 
was completely wrong. The People’s Age, 1 might add, has developed a 
special technique for giving tendentious and exaggerated accounts. 

The Kashmir situation is as bad as ever and it is possible that we might 
get more entangled in it as we cannot submit to what is happening there. 
As long as Sheikh Abdullah is in prison there is not going to be any peace. 
The Congress Wor kin g Committee is agitated about it. 

I propose to take some action in regard to Goa; possibly we might inform 
the British Government about our views. Goa is a sink of corruption and 
ineptitude and reaction. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


1 . 

2 . 


V.K. Krishna Menon Papers, N.M.M.L. Extracts. the Soviet 

Krishna Menon had written on 26 September ^nnnee’s statement in the 

embassy had appeared disturbed about the reports, bas<^ on 
Assembly, of the firing on trade union demonstrations in Bom ay. 
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12. A Uniform Labour Policy^ 


The labour problem is one of the most important problems facing the coun- 
try today. There is urgent need to work out a plan to suit the whole people 
of India, for if provinces follow different policies it will create difficulties. 
Strikes may become unnecessary at some future time when the differences 
between the employer and the employed disappear, but at the moment what 
is needed is to devise methods which will ameliorate the working and living 
conditions of the workers. Such help should be aimed at assisting the workers 
to stand on their own feet. 

1. Inaugural address at the Labour Ministers’ conference, New Delhi, 14 October 1946. 

From the National Herald, The Hindustan Times and The Hindu of 15 October 1946. 


13. Bhulabhai Oesai and Hassan Suhrawardy’ 


May I with your permission. Sir, refer to the passing away, since this House 
last met, of two eminent Members of this Assembly, Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai 
and Dr. Hassan Suhrawardy?^ Some of us here who are newcomers to this 
House were not associated with them in their work in this House. Most 
others had intimate association with them. We also, in other fields, knew 
them and worked with them. Mr. Bhulabhai Desai played during the last 
many years a very important part in this House. His brilliant intellect was 
directed to the service of the cause of the country’s freedom, and in this 

1. Speech in the Legislative Assembly, 28 October 1946, Legislative Assembly Debates, 
OJficial Report, Vol. VH, 1946, 28 October 1946 - 11 November 1946, pp. 94*95, 

2. Hassan Suhrawardy (1884-1946); physician of Calcutta; member, Bengal Legislative 
Council, 1921-25; Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University, 1930-34; member. Public 
Services Commission, Bengal, 1937-39; adviser to Secretary of State for India, 1939-44. 
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11. Subhas Bose^ 


From lime to time some item of news appears in the press relating to Nctaji 
Subhas Chandra Bose. It is stated that he is alive, that he is coming to India 
soon, that he has been seen in some part of India, that somebody has received 
a message from him and so on and so forth. Sometimes even a date is fixed 
for his public appearance in India. When closely examined these items of 
news turn out to be just rumours or vague hopes. But this constant repetition 
of this theme has undoubtedly made many people believe that Shri Subhas 
Chandra Bose is alive. I do not think there is the slightest justification for 
this belief. 

For some months after the news of his death came I was rather doubtful 
of its veracity. Later, when Col. Habibur Rahman gave me a detailed eye- 
witness account^ of the accident which resulted in the death. I became con- 
vinced of it. No piece of news has come to me since then or has appeared 
in the press, that has shaken that conviction. All of us would like him to be 
alive, but it is no good feeding ourselves with rumour which is without 
foundation. 

Col. Habibur Rahman has written to me again expressing his great distress 
at the prevalence of these rumours. He assures me that he personally s.aw the 
accident in which he himself svas involved. Nctaji had sustained a serious 
head injury in addition to burns on the upper part of his body. In the hospital, 
Nctaji and Col. Habibur Rahman had their beds side by side and the latter 
was present when Nctaji died on August 18. When it was not found possible 
to take the body to Singapore or Tokyo, the body was cremated in the 
presence of Col. Habibur Rahman who subsequently took the ashes. 

Nothing could be clearer than Col. Habibur Rahman s account as an c)e- 
w itness of all these sad occurrences. In view of his statement, it seems to nic 
absurd and completely wrong to circulate rumours about Nei.aji bems. ..In-.. 

I hope that people will not indulge in this irresponsible talk uhich r.v.te^ 
false hopes which arc doomed to disappointment. 



tS Aujnii', 19-55. 
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14. To Tej Bahadur Sapru^ 


New Delhi 
October 31, 1946 


My dear Tej Bahadurji, 

Thank you for your letter of the 23rd October. I am very sorry to learn that 
you have again been ill. Personally, I have no great faith in the Unani or 
the Ayurvedic systems, though I have no doubt that occasionally they do 
succeed in producing results. I am glad, therefore, that you have reverted to 
what might be called the scientific system. 

My Frontier visit was interesting and exciting. The newspapers played 
up to it somewhat and many of the accounts were not quite correct. 

I appreciate fully what you say about the recent speeches that have been 
delivered by some members of the Muslim League. Obviously, we cannot 
have two cabinets. Something will have to be done about it. We have to 
face a -difficult situation all over the country. Perhaps it was inevitable after 
all that has been said and done during the past years. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Collection. 


15. To the Maharaja of NepaP 


New Delhi 
October 31, 1946 


My dear Maharaja Sahib, 

Thank you for your letter. I think it would be best for you to send your 
donation for flood relief in Assam to the Assam Premier, Mr. G.N. Bardoloi. 
I am informing him of this fact. 

There is a great deal of suffering in India today from shortage of food, 
from floods as well as from arson and looting. We shall be very grateful for 
help to give relief. 

I thank you for your concern about my visit to the Frontier areas. I had 
quite an interesting and exciting time. 

1. J.N. Collection. 
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House, as well as outside, he served that cause not only by the brilliance of 
his intellect but by the sacrifices which he made. His last great feat which is 
enshrined in the minds of his countrymen was his brilliant defence of the 
trials known as I.N.A. trials and the last speech which he delivered at that 
trial .will long be found to be enshrined in the annals of freedom. Perhaps it 
was that great feat of his that hastened his death. He was an ill man at the 
time, but he persevered and when he went away it was only gradually to 
fade away. 

Dr. Hassan Suhrawardy was eminent in many walks of life. He shone as 
an educationist, as a physician and in public life. I knew Mr. Bhulabhai 
Desai very intimately outside this House. We were colleagues. Dr. Hassan 
Suhrawardy was a much older acquaintance, with whom I first came into 
contact 27 years ago. In spite of the fact that during the intervening years, 
we did not see much of each other, yet the memory of our old acquaintance 
and friendship endured, for Dr. Hassan Suhrawardy was eminently an 
attractive and likable person. 

Well, Sir, death comes to all of us and it is an odd thing that though death 
is a certainty, yet we grieve for it. Life and death come one after another 
and hordes of people die unremembered and live unremembered also. But 
the question is how a person has lived his life and how he has met the final 
challenge of death. If he has lived worthily for a worthy cause, and if he has 
died bravely, then it has been well with him. But if he has not lived worthily, 
it does not matter much whether he is alive or is dead. I am afraid that 
most people are tied up in their petty interests and do not pay much 
attention to the big things of life. But to those of us who have the honour of 
coming to this House or serving large causes elsewhere, it is given to some 
extent to shoulder these burdens, sometimes as with some of us here, who 
are newcomers to this House — and may I say personally for myself, a 
novice, a complete novice in the ways of this House. I seek your indulgence 
and the indulgence of this House for my inexperience in any errors or 
mistakes that I may commit — ^we have been here, some of us for some little 
time past facing days and nights full of toil and responsibility and worty 
which is no light task, and when I say this and when I think of those who 
have in their own way, in the past, carried this burden, I sympathise wit 
them very greatly. And, so, when I think of those who have in 

and in other manners faced this Assembly and carried on the work of this 

Assembly not from this side of this House but from the other and laid the 
foundations in many ways for the present, I am thankful to them, am 
somewhat apprehensive at the same time whether we who follow them wi 
also live up to the mark they set down. Therefore, Sir, I should hke o pay 
on behalf of the House this homage to the memory of the two great mem- 
bers of this House who served not only this House but the coun ry in e 
cause of freedom. 
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passing away, perhaps it may be said that a certain age in Indian politics 
closes. He was one of those giants who laid the foundations of modern 
Indian nationalism, and, year by year, he laid the foundations and built 
brick by brick and stone by stone the noble edifice of Indian freedom. They 
laboured in days when they had to face enormous difficulties, they had little 
support and we, who have succeeded to them and we, who have in a large 
measure been benefited by their labours, perhaps hardly realise the condi- 
tions in which they began this work. Many of us think, looking back to those 
days, that those people who worked then were not quite so advanced as wc 
are, they were more moderate, more accommodating or compromising, not 
realising that the environment in which they worked was infinitely more 
difficult than the one in which wc work now. We have changed since then. 
We have our difficulties which in some ways arc greater. Nevertheless, wc 
function in an entirely different atmosphere and it is a little difiicult to cap- 
ture the air, the atmosphere of those old days. Some of us, many of us, have 
grown up under, what shall I say, the tradition of some of those elders of the 
national movement. Speaking for myself, almost my earliest memories of 
childhood are connected so far as Indian politics are concerned with Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya. Somehow Indian politics took shape in my boyish 
eyes with Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya’s face and figure. I remember still 
those early days as a boy when I listened to his brilliant oratory and was 
powerfully moved. I remember in later years, it was 27 years ago in the 
Imperial Legislative Council, when I sat in the visitors’ gallery listening to his 
tremendous oration in regard to the Punjab martial law events.* Whether 
one agreed with him or whether one differed from him, I doubt if there is 
anyone in India who did not respect him, who did not admire him and who 
was not affected by his very lovable, kind and gentle personality. So, now, 
when this last of the old giants is gone, gone perhaps at the right time — one 
cannot expect anyone to live on and on for ever and ever, — nevertheless it is 
something which affects us all very much, as always a break with a certain 
age affects one and certainly in regard to a person like Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya who has been not only a kind of father of Indian national- 
ism but almost a father to many of us and under whose shadow we learnt 
much about public service, it is a deep wrench. He was not merely a figure 
working and speaking in Assemblies, but as the world knows, he left enor- 
mous achievements to his credit, chief among them being the great University 
at Benares which he established.* 


2. In 1919 Malaviya had strongly opposed the Rowlatt Bills and the Indemnity Bill 
which sought to exonerate officials from the responsibility for the excesses during the 
martial law regime in the Putyab. 

3. The Benares Hindu University was established in 1921 with the donations collected 
mainly by Malaviya. 
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Mahatma Gandhi has now gone to Bengal and intends visiting the Noa- 
khali area which has suffered so much during the recent weeks. His health 
is not good and we are all anxious about him. 

With all good wishes to you, 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


16. Madan Mohan Malaviya^ 


Deep sorrow is ours when we feel that we shall no more see that bright star^ 
who has illumined our Uves, inspired us from our childhood days and 
taught us to love India. And yet joy also that we had high privilege of know- 
ing one of those great spirits whom India has produced in successive ages 
from immemorial times. Though he may be no more with us he will live in 
the proud structure of free India which he built from the foundations up- 
wards. May we prove worthy of him. 

Jawaharlal Nehru 

1 . Telegram to Govind Malaviya, New Delhi, 12 November 1946. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. Madan Mohan Malaviya died on 12 November 1946. 


17. The Passing of a Glant^ 


Sir, may I crave your leave to refer to the passing away yesterday afternoon 
of a giant among men, a great Indian, one who was a Member of this 
Assembly for a long number of years and who was also a Member of the 
Imperial Legislative Council which preceded this Assembly. Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya died yesterday afternoon at the ripe age of 85, and with his 

1. Speech in the Legislative Assembly, 13 November 1946. Legislative 

Official Report, Vol. Vin, 1946, 12 November 1946 - 18 November 1946, p. 958. 
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Bill, more especially right at the end where he talks about the dissolution of 
the marriage when the civil marriage takes place.^ I do not see any reason 
why anything should be dissolved at all, but the general principle underlying 
this Bill is to enable people who may have contracted marriages, which are 
not strictly legal, to legalize them by civil marriage. I do not see how any- 
body can possibly object to that. It is a permissive clause; it does not compel 
anybody. People have talked about divorce and other matters.'’ Nobody in 
this particular Bill is changing the Hindu law in regard to divorce which 
remains exactly where it was. I am not at the moment talking about the 
desirability of divorce or not. For my part it is desirable but it does not arise 
here. We are not dealing with divorce in this, and as my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Sri Prakasa, said among Hindus the vast majority do indulge in divorce.^ 
We should not think too much about the top rank Hindus and consider the 
rest out of the pale. But this measure has nothing to do with divorce. That 
must be clear. It only enables a couple who may doubt the validity of their 
marriage to legalise and validate it. Doing so, they do not put an end to 
their previous marriage or dissolve it — ^I hope they will not — and no change 
ought to occur in the status of the children of the previous marriage.® They 
remain under the law under which they had so far remained. I do not under- 
stand this question as to what will happen to the children if the second 
marriage takes place. It is true if there is a civil marriage, the couple then 
come under the Civil Marriage Act and can, if they so choose, have a divorce. 
They can do that. That does not affect Hindus generally. If those two persons 
choose to do so, I do not see why anyone should come in their way. 

I do beg of the House to consider the Bill as it is, or rather the main prin- 
ciples, because, exactly as it is, it may be that many members do not wholly 
approve — ^I do not approve of all the detailed provisions — ^but the main 
provision, the main principle behind it, is good. I should like to go further. 
However, it has come in this limited form to us and it comes only as a pro- 
posal to be sent to the Select Committee which, I hope, can easily amend it, 
and rectify the errors committed in the original draft. So I do hope the 
House will approve of this proposal, not so much on account of Dr. Desh- 
mukh’s arguments but on account of the Bill itself. 


3. Qauso 12 of the Bill laid down that on a marriage being registered under the amended 
Act me previous marriage performed according to local rites, customs and Vedic 
principles would be deemed as dissolved. 

4. The mover contended that two main objects of his Bill were to provide for monogamy 
and to modify the system of divorce. 

Prakasa had said that in northern India divorces were most common among the 
lowest castes of Hindus. 

6. The BiU stipulated that the children bom after the date of the civil marriage would be 
governed by the personal law of succession and those bom before it by the general 
law of succession. 
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So, Sir, I think it is fitting that we should pay our homage to the memory 
of this giant amongst men, whom it was our privilege to meet, to work under 
and learn under. May I beg of you to convey on behalf of this House to the 
family of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya our deep sorrow and our condo- 
lences at this unhappy event. 


18. The Need for Civil Marriages^ 


I have listened carefully to the speech of the mover of this motion as well as 
some other speeches in the House and repeatedly I have gone back to see 
what this Bill* exactly was, because it seemed to me that the speeches often 
had nothing to do with the Bill. They rambled all over the place, referred to 
all manner of practices all over India while the Bill itself is quite an extra- 
ordinarily simple affair. 

Now, the subject of marriage reform is a subject which obviously interested 
every individual and it is easy to think of all these ramifications but it does 
confuse the issue. The subject before us is very simple. For my part, I am 
entirely in favour of some kind of general provision for civil marriages, and 
I hope soon this House will adopt some such measure. This measure does not 
go so far. It seeks to remedy, as far as I can see, certain lacunae, certain 
difficulties which have arisen, and all of us know that there are numerous 
marriages amongst Hindus today which may or may not be considered 
strictly legal. Some people may not attach much importance to legality, but 
other people do, and obviously whether they do or not, it does affect all 
manner of things — ^may be in regard to subsequent inheritance and other 
matters — ^whether the marriage is legal or not. Now in order to avoid those 
difficulties, this proposal is made for a couple, who have been married accord- 
ing to certain religious rites and who may perhaps doubt the validity of their 
marriage, to go through the civil form to validate it. I may say at once that 
I do not approve of some of the provisions as suggested in Dr. Deshmukh s 

1 . Speech in the Legislative Assembly, 15 November 1946. Legislative Assembly Debates, 
Official Report. Vol. YHI, 1946, 12 November 1946 - 18 November 1946, pp. 1 140-1 141. 

2. The private Bill to amend the Special Marriage Act of 1 872 sought to enable marriages 
performed according to Hindu religious rites to be registered later. 
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notably Canada. For the present we shall have to do without them. The 
Viceroy’s flag is hardly suitable and I suggest that Mr, Asaf Ali should avoid 
the use of any flag for the time being. Non-crested note paper may be used. 

At a somewhat later stage these questions might be considered by the 
Government. It would be premature to do so at present, A flag cannot be 
devised privately. It must have some significance and national approval. 


21. Cable to Rajani Palme Duti^ 


The police raids on the Communists^ took place without the authority or 
knowledge of the Ministers. They were due to police action in connection 
with investigation of a case instituted against a newspaper in Bombay. 

1. Printed in Free Press Journal, 17 January 1947, This cable was in reply to Palme Dutt’s 
cable: “Deep concern here over police raids on communists. Can you inform if 
authorised by Indian Ministers? Anxiously awaiting details.” 

2. A country-wide search of the offices of the Communist Party of India and of allied 
organizations, including the Kisan Sabha, the Students’ Federation and the Friends of 
the Sowet Union, was made on 14 January 1947 under the direction of the Govern- 
ment of India in connection with the publication six months earlier of a series of 
articles entitled the “Operation Asylum” — which revealed certain military instruc- 
tions — in the Communist Party weekly, the People's Age. 


22. Vitality in Painting^ 


Not being an expert, I cannot give any opinion on art but what I like is 
vitality in pictures. Many pictures which may be excellent in their own way 
lack in vitality. I feel Gopal Ghose’s^ paintings attract me mainly because of 

1. Speech at an exhibition of paintings and drawings by Gopal Ghose, New Delhi, 

18 January 1947. From the National Herald, The Hindu and The Hindustan Times, 

19 January 1947. 

2. (b. 1913): taught art at the Indian Society of Oriental Art, Calcutta, 1940-45, and 
also at the Bengal Engineering College and the Government College of Arts and 
Crafts, Calcutta. 
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19. To Geoffrey Francis Fisher^ 

London 
6 December 1946 

Dear Archbishop, 

I am very grateful to you for your letter of the 4th December* I would have 
much liked to have the pleasure of meeting you, but our stay has been much 
too brief. I hope it will be possible for me to come back to England some- 
time next year and then I shall endeavour to see you. 

You will realise, of course, that both as an Indian and as one who has 
some responsibility for taking vital decisions in India, I am intensely exer- 
cised over the present situation in my country. There is nothing that I and 
ray colleagues are not prepared to do to advance the cause of peace, freedom 
and progress in India. Indeed our lives have been spent in this endeavour. 
The question we have to consider is how best to achieve this and how to 
avoid anything which may lead to greater perils. We try to find an answer 
to this question in all earnestness of spirit. As one intimately associated with 
developments in India during many years, I have the advantage of under- 
standing the situation better than most others and the disadvantage of being 
myself involved in it. I try to take a dispassionate view. I can assure you that 
we shall do our utmost to promote unity and freedom from strife, but it 
often happens, as you well know, that a false step taken at the wrong moment 
leads to greater strife and disunity. We have seen this happen frequently 
enough and we wish to avoid it. 

I thank you again for your letter and your good wishes. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawahaflal Nehru 


1. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. Referring to the London conference. Archbishop Fisher of Canterbury liad emphasis- 
ed the importance of mutual trust and compromise. 


20. The National Flag and the National Anthem' 


India has no authorised flag or national anthem at present. Obviously a flap 
will have to be devised and an anthem chosen. I understand that these ques- 
tions have been raised and arc being considered in some of the Dominions, 

1. Note, 14 January 1947. E.\temal Affairs Dcp.irtmcnt File No. l(2)-coa/47, pp. 4-5; 
notes. National Archives of India. 
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connection with some case that is going on in Bombay. So far as I know, 
very few persons were arrested and these have been let out on bail. The main 
object apparently of the search was to find some confidential papers of the 
Defence Department. 

None of us desire any attack on the working class movement and we shall 
certainly do our utmost to prevent these. But I should like to point out to 
you that the Communist Party of India is not only bitterly opposed to the 
present Government of India, but is often employing methods of violence. 
This leads to troubles, and more specially in the present strained communal 
atmosphere abnormal steps have sometimes to be taken in order to avoid 
graver consequences. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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their brightness and life in them. They are full of repose and make one 
sleepy. India needs to develop vitality in every aspect of life, and the paintings 
of Gopal Ghose show that vitality. 


23. Christians in a Free India^ 


I send my good wishes to the All-India Christian Conference at its 27th 
annual session. I hope that, as in the past, this Conference will stand for the 
independence of India and for the freedom and equal opportunity for all the 
people of India. India today has to face many disruptive tendencies and yet 
at the same time the forces for unity are also working. I hope the All-India 
Christian Conference will lend its weight to the latter. 

The President of the Conference is my valued colleague, Dr. John Matthai, 
with whom it has been my privilege to work in the Government of India 
during the last 4h months. I am sure that under his wise guidance the Con- 
ference will give the right lead. 

1. Message to the All-India Christian Conference, New Delhi, 18 January 1947. 


24. To Harry Pollitt^ 


New Delhi 
22 January 1947 

Dear Pollitt, 

I have your letter of the 17th January.^ As I informed Palme Dutt, the police 
searches of Communist Party offices were undertaken without any reference 
to or knowledge of the Members of the Government.^ It was police action in 

1. J.N. Collection. _ • r u 

2. Pollitt had expressed deep concern on behalf of the Executive Committee of t e 
British Communist Party “over the news of the police measures which have been taken 
against the Communist Party of India." 

3. See ante, item 21. 
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We must not be slaves of words, but at the same time words cannot be 
ignored for they carry bundles of ideas. Thus the words ‘independence’ 
and ‘Dominion Status’ create certain powerful reactions on the public mind, 
the former favourable, the latter unfavourable. But words, after all, are 
not so important and what really counts is the reality behind those words. 
That reality is the full transference of power into the hands of elected 
representatives of the Indian people. We have arrived at a stage when a 
partial transference is of little good to anybody and leads to an unstable 
government with two or more groups pulling in different directions. A 
semi-transfer would especially be undesirable in the war crisis today. It 
would not be accepted for one thing. Apart from this, it would aggravate 
our other problems, many of which are of British creation. 

This is an important aspect of the question. So long as even partial British 
control remains, disruptive and reactionary elements in the country will 
look to it and will continually give trouble. The main energy of a new 
Government will be given to dealing with these elements and even so it will 
not be able to settle the problem satisfactorily, for the British elements 
will be intriguing with them. We have had disastrous experience of this 
in the past as well as in the present. Only when all alien control is out of 
the picture and every group and individual knows that it cannot rely on 
outsiders, will it be possible *to settle internal problems satisfactorily. 

It is said that a change-over in the midst of a war crisis is a risky business 
and may lead to an upsetting of even the present effort. There is of course 
that risk for every major change involves a risk and the ending of an old- 
established foreign-dominated structure of government will undoubtedly 
release new forces and produce new problems. But that risk has to be taken, 
indeed not to do so is to drift inevitably to disaster. If one thing is certain 
it is this; the British Government in India is completely incapable of deal- 
ing with the situation and has made a hopeless mess of it. Its prestige is 
at vanishing point and even its own officers and officials have lost all faith 
in it. It is bitterly disliked by the people and those who serve it, in the army 
or otherwise, have a feeling of being mercenaries. It is likely that in the 
future it may have to concentrate more on the big cities and ports and leave 
the vast number of villages in the rural areas to shift for themselves. Thus 
British rule will fade away from the greater part of India without giving 
place then to any ordered government. That will have its dangers and it is 
our effort now to organise the rural areas in order to preserve order. 

Industrial production, though it has gone up considerably in India, has 
not developed as it should have done because of British opposition to the 
building up of new industries in India which might conflict with British 
interests in the future. It is amazing how even war interests have been sacri- 
ficed to this. Indian industrialists, financiers, scientists and economists are 
full of dissatisfaction. Indian workers are also dissatisfied and as a result of 
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I. A Note on the Indian Situation^ 


It is difficult to simplify complex issues which have their roots in the distant 
past and which involve not only far-reaching political and economic struc- 
tures but also the psychological and emotional outlook of a whole people. 
A purely political analysis of present-day phenomena may be helpful to 
some extent, but it does not carry us far as it ignores the really important 
factors that govern the situation. In a country under foreign rule the domi- 
nating passion is to be rid of that rule at almost any cost. This passion, 
natural and inevitable as it is, often prevents an adequate consideration 
of wider issues. In India thus the dominating passion, regardless of parties 
and differences of political opinions, is for independence and the ending 
of British rule and every kind of political and economic control from out- 
side. Almost this passion amounts to a kind of religious faith. The National 
Congress represents this clearly and unequivocally; other organisations, 
including the Muslim League, are also pledged to independence ; even Indian 
officials and army officers serving the British Government think in these 
terms though they may not express themselves openly. 

Dominion Status, whatever that may mean, has been rejected by the 
public mind, although it has never been offered. The reasons for rejection 
are many, but the main one is that it is considered a subterfuge for retaining 
economic control and protecting British vested interests in India against 
Indian interests. India is not an appendage or growth of Britain, like Canada 
or Australia, and even today Indians are treated as helots and sometimes 
racially segregated in the British Dominions. To be associated with this 
British Empire, unless that Empire ceases to be an empire, is an idea which 
Indians cannot tolerate, for inevitably it means an inferior and subordinate 
status. At the same time it has been repeatedly stated that India does not 
want an isolated independence. We do not believe this is possible for any 
nation in the future and we should like to work for larger federations, an 
ultimately a world federation of free nations. We have no objection to an 
alliance with Britain on equal terms or to joining a group of nations o w ic 
Britain also is a member. But we see no reason why we should be limited 
to the British group. Our attraction is much more towards closer association 
with China and some other nations, and this attraction is growing. ng an 
joins a group containing India and China, we have no objection. 


Delhi, 14 February 1942. Given to Madame Chiang Km-shek and Jj 

China’s Vice-Minister of Information, who were on a visit to n la 
Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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national freedom against the British Government. It did not apply to defence 
against foreign invasion, nor did it lay down how we would behave as a 
free country. But Mr. Gandhi’s pacifist views and his towering position 
as India’s leader influenced, our whole movement and many people. They 
did not become pacifists, yet the logic of events made them realise the diffi- 
culty of our adopting any other course without long preparation. 

When the European war began in September 1939 the Congress Work- 
ing Committee issued a long statement^ dated 14th September 1939 defin- 
ing national policy. This is an important document as it governs that policy 
still. It is given on p. 14 of the booklet Congress and War Crisis. Since then 
the policy of the British Government has been so amazingly ofiensive and 
hostile and at the same time so thoroughly inefficient and incompetent 
in every department that feeling in India has hardened greatly and become 
uncompromising except on the basis of full freedom. 

If we had had a chance two and a half years ago we might have built up 
a great war machine, a great industrial machine, and produced large quanti- 
ties of aeroplanes etc. That chance was denied us and now it is 
extraordinarily difficult to catch up and think in terms of producing trained 
armies within a few months. The reaction therefore is that it is safer (and 
apparently the only possible course left to us in the immediate future) not 
to think of any effective military resistance but rather to build up other 
forms of resistance against foreign invasion. If the Indian armies in Malaya, 
Singapore and Burma on the one side, and in the Middle East on the other 
side are defeated, then from a military point of view not much is left for 
effective defence in India itself, and new armies cannot be created in time. 
But organised peaceful resistance can be offered on a large scale even then 
and this would fit in with Mr. Gandhi’s methods and technique. Many people 
are thinking on these lines. Of course what will ultimately be done depends 
on many uncertain factors and the actual position at the time the decision 
has to be made. 


Certainly we cannot, under any circumstances, evade responsibility 
whenever it comes to us, however grave the position. Certainly we must try 
our utmost to keep India intact and prevent invasion and aggression. Cer- 
tainly we must not submit to an invader or aggressor whatever the con- 
sequences. This is the fundamental Congress position. Its application 
depends on the actual circumstances. 

It is clear that whether we can produce new armies or not, we can cer- 
taimy speed up production in a hundred ways and organize our people. 

Mr. Gandhi thinks that India can play a great part in not only future post- 
war problems but also, when the time and opportunity come, in helping 
to end the wan He does not think in terms of India being a weak nation 


2. See Selected Works, Vol. 10, section 3, item 6. 
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possible danger from air raids are leaving factories in the threatened areas. 
They have no national motive or urge as they would have if they realized 
that their freedom or the freedom of the country was involved. Food scarcity 
is growing and is likely to cause trouble. 

Only a national government, and only the realisation that freedom had 
come to us and we were fighting to preserve it, can possibly meet this situa- 
tion adequately. Such a realisation would immediately release vast energy 
and enthusiasm among the people and a cheerful acceptance of the perils 


and risks involved. 

At present there is a great deal of fellow feeling and sympathy for China, 
largely due to continuous propaganda on behalf of the Congress. But it is 
undoubted that the major feeling is one of anger and distrust of the British 
Government and their reverses in the war give to many people in India, 
who do not and cannot appreciate the larger issues, a feeling of satisfaction. 
Japan, though not at all liked, gains some sympathy because it is teaching 
the British a lesson. The differential treatment given to Indian ofiicers and 
soldiers and the offensive way in which the British authorities have ea t 
with them has led to minor mutinies in the Indian ariny. 

The Indian demand has been a recognition of India’s independence and 
the right of the Indian people to draw up their own constitution 
their- own elected representatives. The future relations of India an ng an 
to be settled by representatives of both parties meeting them and consi- 
dering all mutual problems. In practice this would mean the recognition 
being given immediately arid a national government being set ^P- “ 
not mean a break with England as anyhow the change-over wi a ® 
and the manner of it will depend on circumstances. The use o e 
‘Dominion Status’ will confuse the issue and create opposition ^ y 
influential circles in India. It is better therefore to avoi nlace 

What may be said is that a full transference of power s aimpd at 

and the situation as it exists in Canada etc. should be imme la e 

in India— with this proviso that India’s right to he taken 

framing of its constitution should be recognised. Furt er s ep 

with mutual consultation. . - ^ „ti,pr 

India’s struggle for freedom has inevitably gone on 
ever since the British invasion and aggression. It has a 

major rebellion and many minor revolts; of . action and 

pleading and argument with the British Governmen , o * j ^ U 

indirect action; of violent methods and peaceful f a 

these and at last we adopted the peaceful technique o ^ 

mass scale. We did so because it appealed to us an ^ alwavs specta- 
effective means were open to us. This technique, thoug 

cular, has brought us rich results already. ctnisde for 

This technique of peaceful action was confined by us to o gg 
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policy towards India. This will give some idea of what kind of thing we have 
to deal with. Mr. Winston Churchill, the British Prime Minister, has all 
along been a bitter enemy of Indian freedom. Their whole policy has been 
one of unrelenting opposition to it and of insult to Indian nationalism. 
For them there is no question of any advance except in the distant hereafter. 
There is argument about Dominion Status and other such like things, but as 
a matter of fact nothing of the kind has ever been offered. Far lesser offers 
made by Indian moderate politicians (who have been friends of the British) 
have been rejected by the British Government. All advances by the Con- 
gress during the past two and a half years have been treated with contempt. 
This is the picture which India has before her eyes and she reacts in anger 
to it. She sees that British imperialism wants to hold on to her and to con- 
tinue to exploit her. With this she cannot cooperate. And yet because of 
the larger causes and issues involved, we have sought not to embarrass the 
war effort. 


2. The Real Solution of the Indian Problem^ 


Like some Greek tragedy inexorably moving on to its predestined end, the 
World War continues and spreads its tentacles. And yet the real tragedy 
behind it all is the inability of those on whom responsibility rests today to 
see the problem as a whole and seek to find its solution. War is primarily 
supposed to be a soldier’s job, and yet it is always much more than that 
and the moral and psychological aspects dominate, for it is ultimately 
these that represent the urges that drive men to action. This is especially so 
in total war which affects vast numbers of human beings. This war is ob- 
viously something much more than a war ; it is a vast revolution ending an 
epoch of history and ushering in an order which will be entirely different. 

It is in this context that the problem of India and Asia must be consi- 
dered. Western nations must realise that it is no longer possible to think 
in terms of empire and domination or holding on to special privileges or 
racial discrimination. All this is no matter for bargaining or arriving at 
interim settlements for a temporary solution. The issues are too serious 
for bargaining and to defer a real solution is to lose the substance for a 
faihng shadow, and meanwhile to affect the fortunes of the war itself. 

Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek was great and far-seeing enough to break 
through diplomatic precedents during his recent visit to India and seek 

1. Note written at Allahabad, 28 February 1942. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. ' 
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which has to submit to superior military prowess. He hopes that if India 
sticks to the right path, she will play this great part and lead the world to 
a new order where armed might does not overawe nations. He is not a 
negative pacifist but an aggressive one who refuses to surrender and fights 
by his own methods. 

Whether Mr. Gandhi’s line is capable of adoption in the present cir- 
cumstances of the world is a very arguable matter. It must seem rather fan- 
tastic to people and nations suffering the barbarities of modem warfare. 
And yet this has to be borne in mind as it greatly influences India, though 
India or the Congress arc not wholly converted to it. A free India will 
function as it chooses and this functioning will no doubt depend on external 
and internal conditions and on world happenings. Mr. Gandhi, it should 
always be remembered, is an intensely practical man and adapts himself 
to his changing environment. 

We have thus to consider the problem in India from this practical side. 
What can we do under existing circumstances so as to safeguard our own 
freedom as well as the cause of freedom throughout the world? But before 
we can function we must have freedom to function and that can only come 
when British control is completely withdrawn. A very comforting feature 
of the situation is the growing comradeship between China and India, 
for on their friendship and cooperation much will depend. They are both 
essentially non-aggressive, peaceful nations and they can serve as a powerful 
counterpoise to the violent aggression of European nations and Japan. 

Long arguments sometimes do not clarify a situation so much as an 
intimate glimpse into an individual’s or a group’s mind. It is interesting 
therefore to recall what was said in February 1933 in the British Parlia- 
ment during a debate on Japan’s invasion of Manchuria. Many leading 
British statesmen spoke then and supported Japan’s aggression. Sir John 
Simon (now Lord Simon and still a prominent member of the British Cabinet), 
who was Foreign Minister, supported Japan’s case. He had done so also at 
Geneva^ and been complimented on it by the Japanese representative there. 
One of the most interesting and significant speeches delivered was that 
of Mr. L.S. Amery in the House of Commons on February 27, 1933. He 
said:...^ ■ 

Mr. L.S. Amery is today a prominent member of the British Cabinet 
and is Secretary of State for India and as such is responsible for British 

3. At League of Nations. _ , i a 

• Oi^ssion in the source. Justifying Japan’s invasion of Manchuria in 1931- a 
said that Japan had needed markets and had acted with the object of creating peace 
and order in Manchuria and defending herself against the continual 
ysorous Chinese nationalism. He added, “Our whole policy in India, our " ^ . 

in Egj-pt, stand condemned, if we condemn Japan.” Sec also Selected 11 or 's, o . 

P. 29. 
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it is SO hopelessly inadequate and fraught with so much danger to India 
that it is becoming impossible for us to remain passive spectators of India’s 
ruin. The present way is neither good enough to help China nor to defend 
India. Those of us who are passionately attached to the cause of China 
and who wish to avoid at all costs an Axis victory are alarmed at the in- 
evitable consequences of British policy in India. This policy especially 
since the Cripps negotiations and the amazing statements made by Sir 
Stafford Cripps subsequently has led to a rapid growth of undesirable 
tendencies and an intense anti-British sentiment among the people. We 
want to check these tendencies for they are dangerous for India’s future and 
will disable her from meeting invasion effectively. We want all Indians to 
have the will to resist Japanese aggression and never to submit. We want 
to help China to the best of our ability. But it is quite impossible to do any 
of these things effectively within the framework of the present British struc- 
ture and policy in India. Risks must be taken in an attempt to change this 
for complacently to allow it to remain is the greatest risk of all. The defence 
of India can only be effective under a free government and with the full 
cooperation and goodwill of the Indian people. The present policy of the 
British Government in India has alienated vast numbers of people and 
created a dangerous situation. We must have full freedom to reverse this 
process and line up the Indian people for defence and for help to China. 
To call this embarrassing the defence of India and China is to be blind to 
existing facts. It is British policy in India which has in the past and in the 
present embarrassed the defence of India and prevented effective help being 
given to China by bottling up the enormous potential strength of India 
and by antagonising Indian opinion. This strength can now only be released 
by acknowledgment of independence and their cooperation as allies in 
common tasks. 

The question therefore is not of India gaining independence later but of 
doing something now which is of paramount importance for India’s defence 
and help to China. 

Sir Stafford Cripps and others have made out that nonviolence comes 
in the way. This is wholly incorrect. This never came in our way during 
Cripps negotiations and we discussed everything on the basis of armed 
defence. We told Sir Stafford that we were anxious to raise a citizen army 
of vast dimensions to cooperate with the regular army. Even Mahatma 
Gandhi has clearly stated that he expects the Government of free India to 
undertake armed defence. He has further even personally agreed to the 
presence of forei^ armies in India to fight Japanese invasion and aggres- 
sion and use India as a base for this provided they are here as allies of a 

ree country. The issue thus has nothing to do with nonviolence and is 
purely a political and practical one: what is the best course today to defend 
India and help China? We are convinced that an essential prerequisite is 
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to go down to fundamentals. That visit was a historic one presaging new 
alignments in Asia affecting the world. 

The Indian problem can only be approached on the basis of Indian free- 
dom. Nothing else will make a vital difference or move our millions to 
effective action. Until they realise that they have achieved freedom and 
- are fighting to defend and preserve it, all else is unimportant. To talk of 
reforms and minor changes and what will happen at the end of the war, as 
British politicians do, is mere quibbling. 

The situation changes from day to day and it is not possible to be precise 
in a changing situation. But certain essentials remain. The independence 
of India has to be recognized without any reservations, as well as the right 
of the Indian people to frame their own constitution without outside inter- 
ference. This is the first essential. In the immediate present a provisional 
National Government should be formed responsible to the Indian people 
and not to the Viceroy or the British Government. The question of minori- 
ties does not really arise in the present crisis and in any event all reasonable 
and possible protection should be given to them. When the Constituent 
Assembly meets later it is open to their representatives to make any pro- 
posals. There will either be agreement or the matter may be referred to 
an international tribunal. Or ultimately the problem will be solved by 
conflict. The risk has to be taken for there is no other way. The Indian 
princes may for the present be left out of consideration and not interfered 
with, but it is clear that they cannot continue as they are and Indian freedom 
will affect their position vitally. 

All this involves great changes and risks. It means the ending of a long 
established empire, but that empire cannot possibly continue and the sooner 
this is realised the better. Risks have to be faced. War itself is full of risks. 
But a friendly settlement will make a vast difference to all concerned and 
release tremendous forces on the side of freedom and democracy. India s 
sympathies are there already; the vital urge to defend a cause that is hers 
will then come. 


3. Only a Free India Can Help China^ 


The immediate problem before India is how to meet the menace of invasion 
and all that this might lead to. The way the British Government is tackling 

1. Statement written on 23 Juno 1942 for The News Chronicle. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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Indian independence. If India is to be defended effectively the present 
Government of India must liquidate itself and give place to the government 
of a free country' in alliance with China, America, Russia and Britain. 

I think that the close association of Russia and Britain is good both for 
the war and for the reconstruction after the war. I welcome therefore the 
Anglo-Soviet alliance. But the terms of it seem to indicate an expectation 
of the status quo continuing after the war.* That produces some apprehen- 
sion in Indian minds for we want that status quo to be completely changed 
both politically and economically. Before the war and even since the war 
began India and the other countries of Asia have been ignored and treated 
as if they were appendages of Europe. No country in Asia is going to accept 
this position and this fact must be realised and acted upon. Only then will 
the war have meaning for the hundreds of millions of Asiatics. 


By a treaty of alliance sipned in London on 26 May 1942, Britain and the Soviet 
Union c.xprcsscd. inter alia, tl.cir desire to collaborate with one another and with other 
"United Nations" in the peace settlement and during the ensuing period of reconstruc- 
tion on the basis of the Atlantic Charter. 


4. To W. J. Gallman' 


London 

December 6, 1946 


Dear Mr. Gallman,* . 

I thank you for your letter of December 4th conveying to me the "message 
the Acting Secretary of State on behalf of the United States Governn^ent 
Will you please convey to him my gratitude for his interest in In ‘ 
and assure him that we shall do our utmost, as indeed we must, J® ^ 
a free, stable and peaceful India? The rccentbrief negotiations in 
only ; parr of a Lch longer procedure. Ultimately the decision that i^l 
count vvill be made in India and I trust that these decisions will 
realization of India’s undoubted political destiny. Yours sincerely, 

Jawaharlal Nehru 


1 . 

2 . 


3. 


Collection No. 845.00/12-2046, ^ ^ poiand, 1948-50, 
(1899-1980); at this time charge d’affaires in Britain, A Graduate School, 

,o South Africa. 195I-54, to Iraq. 1«4.58; My Re- 

George Washington University. 1961-80; .amiior of Im »«*r Oen.rnt « 

collections of Niiri-al-Said, 1954-J958. j „ia«n n cvmoathetic interest in 

In his message Dean Achesan said the U.S. ha exoressed confidence in the 

the progressive reaiisation of Intiia’s “it 

ability of the Indian leaders to make the vital decisions y 
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